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DOES  SCIENCE  LEAD  TO  ATUEISX? 


“O  star-eyed  Science !  Hast  thou  wandered  there, 
To  bring  us  back  the  message  of  despair?  ” 


“I  know  not  what  I  may  seem  to  others,” 
said  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  “but  to  myself  I  seem 
to  be  a  child  playing  on  the  seashore,  and 
picking  up  now  and  then  a  pebble  or  a  shell 
that  was  a  little  brighter  than  others,  while 
tbe  whole  ocean  of  truth  lay  undiscovered  be¬ 
fore  me.  ’■  And  yet  this  man  who  was  in  his 
own  esteem  but  a  child,  had  one  of  tbe  great¬ 
est  intellects  ever  given  to  man.  When  Arch¬ 
deacon  Farrar  showed  us  over  Westminster 
Abbey,  pointing  out  the  historical  monuments 
of  England’s  dead,  he  stopped  suddenly  as  be 
came  to  a  spot  on  the  paved  door  of  the  Abbey, 
and  said,  “Here  lies  our  greatest  Englishman  I” 
We  were  standing  over  the  dust  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  who,  the  more  he  knew,  the  less  he 
seemed  to  himself  to  have  attained,  since  the 
farther  he  carried  his  light,  the  greater  seemed 
the  surrounding  darkness.  This  union  of 
modesty  with  greatness  is  characteristic  of 
every  true  man  of  science,  as  we  have  had 
occasion  to  observe  in  the  official  successor  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  as  President  of  the  Royal 
Society.  It  is  a  year  ago  this  very  week  that 
we  were  in  London  and  met  again  one  whom 
we  bad  long  known  as  Sir  William  Thomson 
(now  Lord  Kelvin),  who  holds  the  position  in 
Great  Britain  which  is  held  by  Pasteur  in 
France,  and  Helmholtz  in  Germany.  America 
owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude,  as  it  was  his 
scientific  genius  that  invented  the  marvellous 
instrument  for  signalling  through  the  depths 
of  the  ocean  to  such  enormous  distances  as 
across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  name  of  one  so  eminent  among  the  men 


of  science  of  Great  Britain  had  just  been  re¬ 
called  by  Mr.  Balfour,  the  leader  of  his  party 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  a  speech  at  the 
Annual  Dinner  of  the  Royal  Literary  Fund,  in 
which  he  predicted  a  future  for  English  litera¬ 
ture  even  more  brilliant  than  the  past.  This 
he  argued  from  the  progress  in  other  depart¬ 
ments'  of  intellectual  activity.  In  science, 
for  example,  there  had  been  more  achieved 
within  the  lifetime  of  men  now  living  than  in 
a  thousand  years  before,  and  yet  men  of  sci¬ 
ence  did  not  feel  that  they  had  discovered  all 
that  was  to  be  known.  Like  Newton,  they  felt 
that  “the  whole  ocean  of  truth  lay  undiscov¬ 
ered  before  them.  ”  He  quoted  Lord  Kelvin 
as  saying  that  it  appeared  to  the  men  of  sci¬ 
ence  of  to-day  “as  if  we  were  trembling  upon 
the  brink  of  some  great  scientific  discovery 


which  should  give  us  a  new  view  of  the  great 
forces  of  nature  among  which  and  in  the  midst 
of  which  we  move.”  If  such  things  might  be 
done  in  science,  why  not  in  the  world  of  im¬ 
agination  and  of  poetry?  Why  might  not  the 
“mute,  inglorious  Miltons”  find  a  tongue,  and 
other  Shakspeares  make  the  “  sheeted  dead”  to 
rise  and  walk  across  the  stage? 

The  words  thus  quoted  were  so  prophetic  of 
things  to  come  so  much  greater  than  all  that 
had  yet  been  revealed,  that  we  had  some  mis¬ 
giving  lest  the  orator,  in  the  fervor  of  his  elo¬ 
quence,  had  overstated  what  the  man  of  sci¬ 
ence  would  have  put  more  cautiously.  Fortu¬ 
nately  we  were  able  to  go  for  proof  to  the 
original  authority.  When  Sir  William  Thom¬ 
son  was  in  this  country  in  1884,  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  Montreal, 
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be  was  for  a  few  days  our  guest  among  the 
Berkshire  Bills,  and  now  the  courtesy  was  re¬ 
turned,  and  the  last  night  we  spent  in  London 
was  at  his  table,  when  we  repeated  the  words 
of  Mr.  Balfour,  and  asked,  “Did  you  say  that?” 
to  which  he  answered,  “  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  used  the  word  trembling,  but  I  certainly  think 
that  we  are  to  have  discoveries  compared  with 
which  all  that  we  now  know  is  as  nothing  !” 
“Nothing?  Nothing?”  We  thought  we  knew 
a  little;  that  we  had  some  glimpses  of  truth. 
8e  we  have.  Nor  did  he  deny  it,  for  he  spoke 
with  scientific  precision.  He  did  not  say  that 
what  we  now  knew  was  nothing  in  itself,  but 
nothing  in  comparison  with  what  we  shall 
know  hereafter.  What  we  know  now  is  but 
the  faintest  dawn  of  the  coming  day. 

And  yet  even  the  little  we  know  already  fills 
us  with  awe  and  wonder.  Some  applications  of 
science  have  so  much  the  appearance  of  the 
miraculous  that  we  hesitate  to  repeat  them, 
as  they  border  not  only  on  the  marvellous,  but 
the  incredible.  One  such  occurred  to  us  at 
the  moment,  and  we  told  it  on  the  spot,  al¬ 
though  we  had  almost  the  feeling  of  a  school¬ 
boy  who  knows  that  he  is  telling  a  “  whopper.  ” 
It  was  this :  After  the  Atlantic  Cable  was  laid, 
an  electrician  who  came  on  from  Newfound¬ 
land  to  New  York,  told  us  of  some  of  his  ex¬ 
periments  over  the  new  conductor.  He  said, 
or  at  least  we  thought  he  said,  that  he  had  sent 
a  message  from  Heart’s  Content  in  Newfound¬ 
land  to  Valentia  in  Ireland,  nearly  two  thou¬ 
sand  miles,  by  a  current  of  electricity  gener¬ 
ated  in  a  battery  formed  in  a  percussion  cap 
with  a  drop  of  water  no  bigger  than  a  tear ! 
But  the  story  was  so  incredible  that  we  were 
almost  ashamed  to  repeat  it,  which  we  did 
only  in  putting  in  a  caveat  (to  check  the  smile 
of  contempt  which  might  wither  us)  to  signify 
that  we  did  not  believe  it,  in  the  question  we 
asked,  Could  that  possibly  be/”  to  which  the 
man  of  scicnce  instantly  replied :  “  Not  only 
might  it  be,  but  your  informer  could  have 
made  the  statement  still  stronger:  he  might 
have  had  a  capsule  one-quarter  of  the  size  of 
a  percussion  cap,  with  a  piece  of  zinc  hardly 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  wet  with  a  drop  of 
dew,  and  that  would  have  supplied  a  current 
sufficient  to  send  his  message  from  the  New 
World  to  the  Old !”  * 

What  is  this  intangible,  invisible  spark  that 
darts  under  the  ocean  and  finds  its  w'ay 
through  the  fathomless  abyss,  and  comes  up 
on  that  distant  shore?  Nobody  knows.  We 
know  what  it  can  do,  but  what  it  is  no  man 
of  science  can  tell  us — no  chemist  or  analyst 
can  put  his  finger  upon  it  and  say.  It  is  here  I 
And  so  with  all  the  forces  of  nature — light, 
heat,  and  electricity.  We  know  their  proper¬ 
ties,  but  of  their  essence  we  know  nothing. 
Perhaps,  when  we  know  more,  we  shall  find 
that  all  are  but  manifestations  of  one  univer¬ 
sal  and  all-pervading  force.  So  we  seem  to  be 
getting  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  heart  of  nature. 

But  what  good  will  that  do  us  if,  when  we 
get  there,  we  find  nothing  but  emptiness  and 
vacancy?  no  vital  spark,  no  warmth  of  love, 

*  This  miracle  of  science  has  often  occurred  to  us  as 
furnishing  an  apt  illustration  of  spiritual  truth.  If  by 
the  touch  of  a  finger  a  message  may  be  sent  across  the 
deep;  if  thought  can  fiy  with  the  swiftness  of  lightning 
from  continent  to  continent ;  why  should  it  be  thought 
a  thing  incredible  that  it  should  fiy  upward  also,  and 
passing  the  bounds  of  the  visible,  enter  the  realm  of  the 
spiritual  and  the  unseen?  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  the 
theory  of  vibrations,  which  are  the  pulses  of  nature 
through  earth  and  air  and  sea.  Not  only  is  the  ocean 
forever  rolling  in  waves,  but  the  very  air  around  ns  is 
quivering  with  millions  of  tongues.  Wny  then  should 
not  the  voice  of  prayer,  though  it  be  but 
“A  child  crying  in  the  night. 

And  nothing  but  a  cry,” 

fly  upward,  as  on  an  angel's  wing,  till  it  enters  into  the 
very  ear  of  God  ?  h  nd  why  may  it  not  be  literally  true, 
as  the  effect  of  natural  law,  that  there  is  joy  in  heaven 
n^gr  one  sinner  that  repenteth  t 


no  bright  intelligence,  nothing  to  light  up  the 
infinite  darkness  ?  Such  is  the  dreary  prospect 
which  men  of  science  do  not  shrink  from  con¬ 
templating.  If  that  be  the  end  of  all  their 
wisdom  and  philosophy,  then  truly  might  we 
say,  not  in  a  frenzy  of  despair,  but  in  all  truth 
and  soberness.  It  were  better  for  us  if  we  had 
never  been  bom ! 

But  is  that  the  inevitable  conclusion  of  sci¬ 
ence?  Here  was  one  who  could  give  an  opin¬ 
ion  that  could  in  no  sense  be  considered  as 
“professional,”  and  be  brushed  aside,  as  if  he 
were  merely  an  English  bishop,  who  had  to 
stand  up  for  the  Church  that  gave  him  all  his 
greatness.  He  was  simply  a  student  of  nature, 
with  a  passionate  eagerness  to  find  the  truth, 
and  whose  scientific  genius  had  made  him  an 
authority  with  the  whole  scientific  world.  In 
his  memorable  visit  to  America  he  had  listened 
with  the  utmost  kindness  to  our  questions  on 
the  relations  of  science  to  faith,  and  one  or 
two  of  his  answers,  then  published  in  a  letter 
in  The  Evangelist,  September  4th,  1884,  may 
be  repeated  here  as  bearing  directly  on  the 
questions  now  uppermost  in  mind. 

A  few  years  before  the  materialists  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  Continent  had  discoursed  learnedly 
and  proudly  of  “spontaneous  generation”  and 
“evolution”  as  explaining  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  universe ;  according  to  which  the  proc¬ 
esses  of  life  might  be  traced  back  in  a  series 
of  “evolutions”  till  the  germ  might  be  found 
in  the  original  “  protoplasm,  “  an  atom  secreted 
in  some  tiny  “cell”!  These  great  swelling 
words  produced  a  kind  of  awe  and  trembling 
in  the  religious  world.  But  when  we  came  to 
talk  with  Sir  William  Thomson,  we  found,  to 
our  surprise,  that  this  mighty  doctrine  of  Evo¬ 
lution,  “whose  bend,”  like  that  of  Caesar,  “did 
awe  the  world,”  was  regarded  by  him  as  mere¬ 
ly  an  ingenious  hypothesis,  which  he  rejected, 
not  because  he  was  at  all  frightened  by  such 
an  apparition,  but  simply  because  it  was  uu- 
proved.  In  the  same  summary  fashion  he 
dismissed  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  genera¬ 
tion,  as  he  had  once  expressed  himself. 

“A  very  ancient  speculation,  still  clung  to  by 
many  naturalists  (so  much  so  that  I  have  a  choice 
of  modern  terms  to  quote  in  expressing  it),  sup 
poses  that,  under  meteorological  conditions  very 
different  from  the  present,  dead  matter  may  have 
run  together  or  crystallized  or  fermented  into 
‘  germs  of  life,’  or  ‘  organic  cells,’  or  ‘  protoplasm.’ 
But  science  brings  a  vast  mass  of  inductive  evi¬ 
dence  against  this  hypothesis  of  spontaneous  gen¬ 
eration.  Careful  scrutiny  has,  in  every  case  up 
to  the  present  day,  discovered  life  as  antece¬ 
dent  to  life.  Dead  matter  cannot  become  living 
without  coming  under  the  influence  of  matter  pre¬ 
viously  alive.  This  seems  to  me  as  sure  a  teaching 
of  science  as  the  law  of  gravitation.  I  utterly  re¬ 
pudiate,  as  opposed  to  all  philosophical  uniform- 
itarianism,  the  assumption  of  ‘  different  meteoro¬ 
logical  conditions’ — that  is  to  say,  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  pressure,  moisture, 
gaseous  atmosphere— to  produce,  or  to  permit  that 
to  take  place,  by  force  or  motion  of  dead  matter 
alone,  which  is  a  direct  contravention  of  what 
seems  to  us  biological  law.  Such  investigations  as 
those  of  Pasteur,  Pouchet,  and  Bastian  are  among 
the  most  interesting  and  momentous  in  the  whole 
range  of  Natural  History,  and  their  results,  whether 
positive  or  negative,  must  richly  reward  the  most 
careful  and  laborious  experimenting.  I  confess  to 
being  deeply  impressed  by  the  evidence  put  before 
us  by  Professor  Huxley,  and  I  am  ready  to  adopt, 
as  an  article  of  scientifle  faith,  true  through  all 
space  and  through  all  time,  that  life  proceeds  from 
life,  and  from  nothing  but  life.” 

This  is  as  far  as  we  can  go,  and  it  leaves  us 
with  but  one  conclusion.  For  if  life  can  only 
spring  from  life,  there  must  have  been  far 
back  in  the  ages,  berore  the  worlds  were 
made,  one  Eternal  Life,  and  that  Life  is  God ! 


(Concluded  .Vcjrf  Week.) 


ANARCHY  LIFTING  UP  ITS  HEAD. 

Another  horrible  portent  rises  in  the  Eastern 
sky,  that  of  Anarchy!  Last  week  the  latest 
bomb  thrower  in  Paris  was  brought  to  the  bar 
to  be  tried  for  his  crime.  This  did  not  take 
long,  for  he  made  no  defence.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  boldly  avowed  the  act,  and  gloried 
in  it.  There  was  proof  that  his  former  life 
had  been  bad ;  that  he  had  been  concerned  in 
a  number  of  robberies ;  but  such  exploits  did 
not  reach  the  height  of  his  ambition  :  he  wished 
to  be  the  hero  of  a  great  tragedy ;  to  do  a  deed 
that  should  “make  the  world  turn  pale.”  He 
would  not  allow  any  excuses  to  be  made  for 
him,  nor  any  proof  to  be  introduced  that  might 
throw  a  doubt  on  his  guilt.  When  a  man  in 
whose  employ  he  had  been,  testified  that  on 
the  day  of  the  explosion  he  had  been  absent 
only  an  hour  and  a  half,  a  time  too  short  to 
go  to  the  scene  and  return,  the  witness  was 
interrupted  by  the  accused,  who  avowed  that 
he.  and  no  one  else,  did  take  the  bomb  and 
put  it  where  it  was  found  with  his  own  hands. 
Thus  he  seemed  determined  to  make  his  own 
condemnation  sure. 

When  a  physician  gave  his  opinion  that  the 
prisoner’s  mind  was  unbalanced,  the  latter  in¬ 
terrupted  him,  and  exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice, 
“I  thank  you,  doctor,  for  trying  to  save  my 
head,  but  it  does  not  need  saving.  I  am  per¬ 
fectly  answerable  for  what  I  have  done.” 

After  the  public  prosecutor  had  made  his 
speech  to  the  court,  the  prisoner  rose  and 
spoke  for  half  an  hour,  explaining  to  the  jury, 
so  runs  the  telegraphic  report,  “with  remark¬ 
able  coolness,  logic,  and  eloquence,”  his  rea¬ 
sons  for  throwing  the  bomb.  The  prisoner 
was  then  led  from  the  court  room  as  the  jury 
retired.  When  they  came  in  to  render  their 
verdict,  he  was  brought  back  again,  and 
entered  the  court  room  with  the  same  free  and 
easy  manner  as  before,  and  smiled  as  he  faced 
the  court  orticers.  When  asked  if  he  had  any¬ 
thing  to  say,  he  remarked,  “I  accept  the  ver¬ 
dict,  whatever  it  may  be.”  When  the  judges 
pronounced  the  sentence  of  death,  he  shouted, 
“Comrades,  courage!  Long  live  Anarchy!” 
after  which,  so  runs  the  report,  he  “turned 
from  the  dock  without  a  sign  of  nervousness, 
and  walked  with  a  sprightly  step  from  the 
room,”  leaving  the  spectators,  no  doubt,  di¬ 
vided  in  feeling  between  horror  for  his  crime 
and  a  sort  of  admiration  at  the  coolness  with 
which  he  defied  the  fate  that  was  before  him. 
But  he  has  his  reward  in  the  notoriety  which 
he  sought.  The  would-be  murderer  has  satis¬ 
fied  his  ambition — he  will  be  the  talk  of  Paris 
for  the  passing  hour.  Once  more  he  will  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  public  eye.  The  mob  of  Paris 
is  a  wild  beast  that  feasts  on  blood,  and  on 
the  morning  of  his  execution  the  place  of  death 
will  be  filled  with  a  crowd  waiting  from  mid¬ 
night  till  dawn  to  see  his  head  drop  into  the 
basket. 

In  the  late  troubles  growing  out  of  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Army  of  “General”  Kelly,  the  chief 
official  of  Omaha,  with  all  his  posse,  stood 
guard  about  the  train  when  it  arrived  at  that 
city  from  the  west,  and  would  not  permit  any 
man  except  the  leader  to  put  his  foot  upon  the 
soil  of  Nebraska.  But  having  run  the  train 
across  the  Missouri  to  Council  Bluffs,  he  poses 
as  a  “friend  of  the  unemployed!”  He  sum¬ 
moned  the  citizens  to  feed  the  camp,  up¬ 
braided  the  State  of  Iowa  and  its  Governor  for 
inhumanity,  and  made  himself  generally  the 
defender  of  the  “working  man,”  whose  shoe- 
tap  was  not  permitted  to  touch  the  pavement 
of  his  city.  It  is  surprising  how  cheaply  one 
can  palm  off  upon  a  certain  class  of  others  the 
semblance  of  guardianship,  while  serving  his 
[  own  personal  interests. 
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SHALL  WOMEN  BE  BURDENED  WITH  THE 
BALLOT  I 

By  B«v.  Theodore  Ii.  Cuyler. 

Meeting  a  group  of  half  dozen  highly  intelli¬ 
gent  women,  I  frankly  propounded  to  them 
the  question,  “  Do  you  sincerely  desire  to  be 
invested  with  the  burdens  and  grave  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  ballot  and  of  civil  office?”  One 
of  the  number  replied  in  the  affirmative ;  the 
others  with  a  decided  “*Vo.  ”  I  suspect  that 
those  ladies  fairly  represented  the  opinions  of 
thoughtful  women  in  this  commonwealth, 
where  the  very  old  question  of  female  suffrage 
is  under  new  and  vehement  agitation.  Some 
of  the  reasons  that  influence  solid  and  sensible 
women  for  refusing  the  burden  of  political 
duties  are  the  following : 

(1)  This  is  not  a  question  of  woman’s  ca¬ 
pacity  in  the  domain  of  art,  literature,  sci¬ 
ence,  etc. ,  but  of  her  duties  in  the  domain  of 
civil  government.  The  Creator  made  man  and 
woman  to  govern,  but  in  totally  different 
spheres  and  methods.  To  man  He  has  en¬ 
trusted  civil  headship,  the  administration  of 
justice,  the  authority  of  magistracy  with  the 
strong  -  arm  power  to  enforce  obedience  to 
authority  when  required.  The  burthen  of 
ballot  and  of  baton  is  laid  upon  him.  Woman 
has  her  equally  important  (perhaps  more  im¬ 
portant)  empire  in  which  she  is  to  rule— by 
persuasions,  by  captivities  of  love,  by  force  of 
character,  by  a  power  as  gentle  as  the  benefi¬ 
cence  of  the  sunbeam.  She  has  quite  enough 
on  her  hands  now  in  educating  herself  and  the 
young  immortals  committed  to  her  care,  in 
governing  home  and  household,  in  exercising 
that  gentle  but  mighty  influence  without 
which  man  would  soon  degenerate  into  domes¬ 
tic  and  social  barbarism.  Woe  be  to  us  men 
when  our  mothers,  wives,  and  sisters  weary 
of  their  beautiful  sceptre  and  snatch  after  the 
ballot,  the  juryman’s  seat,  and  the  police 
baton  of  civil  authority ! 

(2)  When  civil  power  has  been  entrusted  to 
woman,  she  has  not  (with  very  few  excep¬ 
tions)  been  successful.  For  example,  in  Eng¬ 
land  we  find  a  mischievous  Queen  Margaret, 
a  bloody  Mary,  a  dull  Queen  Anne,  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  mediocrities ;  and  even  the  splendid 
achievements  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign  w’ere 
largely  due  to  the  great  men  around  her,  and 
in  spite  of  her  arrogance,  vanity,  and  fre¬ 
quent  duplicity.  Motley,  Campbell,  and  other 
impartial  historians  have  made  sad  havoc  with 
her  fame.  The  present  noble  and  pure-minded 
occupant  of  the  British  throne  reigns,  but  not 
governs.  Parliament  and  Premier  rule  the 
empire. 

(3)  It  is  claimed  that  woman  needs  the  bal¬ 
lot  for  self- protection.  But  every  intelligent 
person  knows  how  readily  of  late  years  legis¬ 
lation  has  been  granting  to  woman  relief  from 
former  disabilities  and  injustice  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  property,  and  of  her  marital  rights. 
What  gallantry  and  justice  to  her  sex  have 
done,  will  continue  to  be  done.  Her  strength 
is  in  remaining  a  woman  and  not  striving  to 
be  a  man.  Homage  to  womankind  is  one  of 
the  best  traits  of  American  character.  The 
grasp  at  the  suffrage  might  destroy  more  than 
it  could  replace. 

(4)  There  is  something  quite  plausible  in 
the  assertion  that  as  woman  does  so  much  to 
purify  literature  and  society,  she  might  also 
by  accepting  the  burdens  of  the  ballot  and 
office-holding  (for  the  two  are  inseparable)  do 
much  to  purify  our  unclean  politics.  But  by 
the  time  they  are  through  with  the  dirty  job  of 
“purifying”  the  primaries,  the  caucus,  and 
the,conventions,  who  shall  purify  the  women? 
It  might  save  some  labor  if  the  dresses  of 
ladies  were  made  long  enough  to  sweep  floors 
and  sidewalks,  but  what  about  the  dresses? 
I  feel  quite  sure  that  womanhood  would  suffer 
more  than  political  morality  would  gain. 


Then,  too,  all  womanhood  is  not  angelic. 
The  multitude  of  ignorant  women  and  of  de¬ 
praved  women  would  assuredly  be  brought  to 
the  polls  by  machine  politicians  and  dema¬ 
gogues  ;  while  the  cultured,  the  quiet,  and 
the  Christian  class  would  be  reluctant  to  en¬ 
ter  the  political  arena  to  out- vote  the  igno¬ 
rant  and  the  corrupt.  And  so  a  new  burthen 
of  responsibility  would  be  thrust  upon  respec 
table  womanhood.  Some  of  my  Prohibition¬ 
ist  brethren  insist  that  female  suffrage  would 
shut  up  the  saloons  in  Brooklyn  and  New 
York  and  other  great  cities.  They  forget 
what  an  army  of  beer-drinking  women  would 
swarm  out  of  the  slums  and  the  tenement- 
houses  to  reinforce  the  army  of  beer-drinking 
and  whiskey- drinking  men  in  favor  of  the 
dram-shop.  We  suffer  enough  now  from  the 
foreign  male  vote  in  our  cities ;  what  would  it 
be  if  the  foreign  female  vote  were  added  like 
wise? 

(5)  There  is  one  argument  against  imposing 
the  burden  of  civil  duties  ujKjn  woman  that 
delicacy  allows  us  only  to  hint  at.  It  is  that 
the  Creator  has  put  an  interdict  on  the  par 
ticipation  of  a  large  number  of  our  sister-sex 
in  public  affairs  through  certain  physical  dis 
abilities  which  belong  to  wifehood  and  mater¬ 
nity.  And  let  me  also  remind  the  zealous  fe¬ 
male  suffragists  that  if  the  perilous  passion 
of  woman  were  to  be  introduced  as  an  element 
into  politics,  it  would  furnish  a  new  source  of 
corruption  and  profligacy. 

(6)  If  the  ballot  is  to  be  imposed  upon  our 
mothers  and  daughters,  then  with  it  will 
come  office  -  holding,  jury  duty,  and  other 
political  responsibilities.  Then  will  come  the 
necessity  for  them  to  study  tariffs,  currency 
problems,  and  all  other  civil  questions  in  order 
to  vote  intelligently  at  the  polls  or  in  the  leg¬ 
islative  hall.  Then  will  come  sharp  contro¬ 
versies  between  husbands  and  wives  that  will 
not  minister  to  connubial  peace.  Then  will 
come  conflicts  between  the  great  sacred 
duties  which  God  has  laid-  upon  woman  and 
the  other  duties  which  a  false  and  foolish 
theory  of  government  has  piled  upon  her  over¬ 
loaded  shoulders.  For  one,  I  love  and  honor 
the  sex  that  gave  me  the  best  of  mothers  and 
the  best  of  wives  too  well  to  be  an  accomplice 
in  any  such  outrage. 

(7)  But,  says  the  vehement  female  suffra¬ 
gists,  “we  claim  the  ballot  and  political  office 
as  a  natural  right."  Madam,  you  are  sadly 
mistaken.  If  voting  were  a  natural  right, 
then  every  young  man  might  exercise  it  be¬ 
fore  he  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and 
every  foreigner  as  soon  as  he  landed  on  our 
shores.  The  ballot  is  a  privilege  delegated  by 
the  Constitution  to  certain  persons  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions.  It  is  also  a  tremendous  trust. 
It  is  a  solemn  and  exacting  trust.  It  involves 
a  heavy  burden  of  responsibility.  Office-hold¬ 
ing  also  becomes  more  vexatious  and  oppres¬ 
sive  every  year.  Your  Creator  has  laid  heavy 
loads  on  woman’s  head  and  hand  and  heart; 
and  the  wisest  of  your  sex  are  seeking  more 
of  divine  grace  to  bear  them.  Beware  how 
you  rashly  clamor  for  new  burdens  which 
would  be  “light”  only  to  those  who  are  too 
weak  to  understand  them,  or  too  wicked  to 
respect  their  sacred  responsibility ! 

(8)  A  recent  correspondent  who  is  opposed 
to  female  suffrage  declares  that  he  is  “willing 
to  see  the  experiment  tried.”  If  it  fails, 
what  then?  He  must  remember  that  a  suffrage 
once  enlarged  can  never  be  contracted.  We  Re¬ 
publicans  gave  universal  suffrage  to  the  south¬ 
ern  Freedmen,  instead  of  requiring  an  educa¬ 
tion  qualification.  It  is  too  late  to  shut  the 
door  now.  As  long  as  the  great  majority  of 
thoughtful  and  conscientious  women  do  not 
desire  to  be  voters,  jurymen,  or  office-hold¬ 
ers,  why  force  the  burdens  upon  them  ? 

Let  the  high  endeavor  of  every  good  woman 


be  to  do  her  full  duty  to  God,  to  society,  to 
her  family,  and  to  the  commonwealth  in  that 
great  sphere  in  which  God  has  placed  her. 
Woman  must  do  her  work  for  her  country  as 
woman,  and  not  as  a  counterfeit  man.  We  do 
not  need  her  at  the  polls,  but  those  who  do  go 
to  the  polls  need  a  good  mother’s  training  and 
good  home  influence.  This  whole  suffrage 
movement  is  what  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell  called 
“a  reform  against  natui'c.”  There  is  full  scope 
for  a  true  woman’s  patience,  power,  purity, 
and  prayers  without  attempting  to  override 
that  divine  arrangement  which  never  fitted 
her  to  be  a  soldier,  a  sailor,  a  civil  engineer, 
a  juryman,  a  magistrate,  a  policeman,  and  a 
politician. 


MIFW  H.4RRIET  ELY. 

The  church  at  Watkins  mourns  the  loss  of 
one  of  its  most  faithful  and  true  members, 
in  the  person  of  Miss  Harriet  Ely,  who  entered 
into  rest  during  the  early  morning  hours.'of 
Wednesday,  March  21,  1894.  She  was  in  her 
sixty  -  fourth  year,  had  been  a  professing 
Christian  since  she  was  fifteen  years  old,  and 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Watkins  church  for 
twenty -five  years. 

For  some  two  years  she  had  been  laid  aside 
by  sickness  from  active  participation  in  the 
work  she  so  much  loved,  but  her  interest 
never  grew  less,  her  desire  to  see  souls  saved 
was  as  keen  as  ever,  and  her  efforts  to  aid 
those  engaged  in  the  Master’s  service  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  very  last.  One  of  her  last  acts 
was  to  send  some  helpful  books  from  her  own 
library  to  some  noble,  self-denying  ministers 
of  the  Word,  whose  scanty  salaries  would  not 
admit  the  purchase  of  such  necessities.  What 
her  presence  and  interest  accomplished  before 
disease  laid  her  aside  from  active  work,  those 
who  were  her  companions  know  best.  Let 
one  who  knew  her  during  these"years,  and 
rightly  esteemed  her,  speak:  “What  a  treasure 
she  was,  retaining  all  the  simplicity,  inno¬ 
cence.  and  purity  of  childhood,  and  adding  the 
intelligence  and  vigor  of  maturity.  Full  of 
thoughts  and  desires  for  the  good,  the  happi¬ 
ness,  the  welfare,  and  the  salvation  of  others. 
What  a  Sabbath-school  teacher  she  was !  How 
regularly  seen  in  church,  at  prayer-meeting, 
in  every  place  where  a  pastor  longs  to  see  the 
faces  of  his  trusted  fellow-workers.  ” 

Those  who  were  most  intimate  with*  her 
learned  to  rejoice  more  and  more  in  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  her  character,  her  vigorous  faith,  tri¬ 
umphant  hope,  trustful  prayer,  keen  interest 
in  every  missionary  effort  to  spread  the  Gospel, 
and  her  great  patience  in  trial  and  suffering. 
Trusting  God  implicitly,  knowing  He  was  a 
kind  and  loving  Father,  yet  bound  to  earth  by 
so  many  tender  ties,  well  might  she  say,  “I 
am  in  a  strait  betwixt  two,  having  a  desire 
to  depart,  and  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far 
better ;  nevertheless  to  abide  in  the  flesh  is 
more  needful  for  you.”  The  hymn  sung  at 
her  funeral  well  described  her  life,  her  char¬ 
acter,  and  her  reward : 

“  Jesus  1  my  cross  have  taken. 

All  to  leave  and  follow  Thee. 

_  “  R.” 

“  How  amiable  are  thy  tabernacles,  O  Lord 
of  hosts.”  No  religion  has  made  the  temple 
so  lovely  to  the  soul  as  that  which  places  in  it 
no  image  of  Him  whom  it  reveres.  That  in 
itself  indicates  a  difference  in  the  spirit  of  the 
underlying  faith.  All  nations  fear  their  gods, 
but  affection  for  the  object  of  worship  is 
peculiar  to  the  religion  of  the  Bible.  No 
Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  or  Hindu  speaks  of 
his  very  temple  as  ■*  lovable.  ”  This  expression 
of  the  psalm  is  apparently  but  a  casual  burst 
of  emotion,  but  what  a  world  of  truth  shines 
out  from  it  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Bible  re¬ 
ligion  and  its  unlikeness  to  all  others. 
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LUCT  AND  MABY  OBEEN. 

By  BoUin  A.  Sawyer,  D.I>. 

All  that  was  best  and  most  cultured  in  the 
womanhood  of  New  York  a  generation  ago 
clusters  about  these  names.  Their  famous 
school  for  young  ladies  on  Fifth  Avenue  was 
a  centre  of  everything  good  and  genuine  in 
the  education  of  women  for  the  Christian  home 
for  many  years.  Such  an  institution  lives 
mainly  in  the  memories  of  those  who  enjoyed 
its  rare  advantages,  and  for  this  reason  we 
write  of  it  now  both  to  interpret  these  mem¬ 
ories  to  the  present  generation  and  to  impress 
their  suggestive  lesson  on  the  active  minds 
now  working  out  great  schemes  of  womanly 
development  and  training.  The  theory  of  edu¬ 
cation  which  furnishes  the  finest  practical  ex¬ 
amples  and  the  noblest  actual  attainment,  is 
always  approved  even  when  changes  in  social 
conditions  have  rendered  modification  and 
extension  imperative.  There  will  never  come 
a  time  when  such  educators  of  women  as  Lucy 
and  Mary  Green  will  not  have  as  high  a  place 
on  the  roll  of  honor  among  teachers  as  they 
held  in  the  hearts  of  their  scholars  and  in  the 
homes  whence  their  puplis  came.  Indeed,  it 
was  to  perpetuate  the  best  home  life  of  city 
and  country  that  these  gifted  and  consecrated 
sisters  toiled  together  with  preeminent  ability 
and  with  equally  eminent  success.  Now  that 
they  have  passed  from  earth,  the  younger  of 
them  but  a  few  weeks  since,  it  is  fitting  that 
those  who  knew  them  well  and  loved  them 
should  bear  some  tribute  more  enduring  than 
the  wreaths  laid  tenderly  on  their  graves  at 
Green  Hill,  now  within  the  city  of  Worcester. 

One  token  there  is  already  in  the  Lucy  Green 
Home  for  Teachers,  built  and  maintained  by 
an  association  of  the  alumni  of  the  renowned 
school  in  New  Y"ork,  and  this,  in  the  absence 
of  other  permanent  memorial,  serves  worthily 
a  double  purpose.  We  love  it  for  the  name ; 
we  honor  it  for  the  sake  of  them  who  gather 
round  it.  But  our  great  hope  is  that  the 
home-school  for  our  daughters  may  not  be  lost 
out  of  our  lives  and  our  civilization.  The  Col¬ 
lege  for  Women  has  its  place ;  the  industrial 
education  of  girls  is  an  object  worthy  of  the 
earnest  souls  that  seek  its  perfect  evolution. 
But  the  heart  of  the  world  is  in  the  home  ;  the 
angel  in  the  house  is  the  divinity  that  pre¬ 
sides  over  the  destinies  of  a  people.  The  wom¬ 
an  trained  for  the  queenship  of  the  family  is 
the  last  and  highest  product  of  a  Christian 
State.  And  to  reach  the  end  proposed,  in 
such  an  ideal,  there  is  no  method  or  agency 
yet  discovered  to  take  the  place  of  the  private 
school,  such  as  the  Misses  Green  gave  the  city 
of  New  York.  It  is  in  no  sense  exaggeration 
or  partiality  to  say  that  it  was  a  model  school. 
It  was  just  as  honest,  genuine,  and  thorough 
as  human  nature  needs ;  it  was  just  as  high 
in  tone  and  as  finished  in  details  as  the  best 
society  demands.  The  proof  perpetual  is  given 
by  the  homes  in  which  their  pupils  preside. 
It  should  be  possible  with  the  resources  of  our 
life  to-day  to  make  these  ideal  schools  pros¬ 
per  and  multiply.  It  is  also  possible  to  trav¬ 
esty  and  so  to  destroy  them.  For  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Annex  has  its  limitation  as  an  educator  of 
true  motherly  womanhood.  Cloistered  girls 
in  country  academies  are  apt  to  overdo  the 
humanities.  But  the  one  common  sense  grip 
on  the  school  girl  question,  that  distinguishes 
things  that  differ  and  does  not  fear  to  classify 
them,  is  too  much  neglected.  For  the  woman 
who  seeks  a  profession,  let  there  be  an  open 
door.  But  she  is  not  all.  Why  should  we 
argue  and  act  as  if  she  were  alH  Here  is  your 
child  who  shall  make  a  home  beside  yours,  or 
who  shall  be  a  source  and  inspiration  of  home 
life  in  other  cities.  How  shall  she  be  trained? 
That  question  is  not  answered  wholesale.  The 
school  for  her  training  is  something  by  itself, 
sequestered  forever  from  the  “agitator”  or  the¬ 


orist.  It  was  to  answer  that  question,  to  give 
society  that  school  that  Lucy  and  Mary  Green 
labored  a  lifetime  among  us,  and  left  the  leg¬ 
acy  of  a  high  example  and  a  hallowed  memory 
of  well  earned  success. 

Lucy  Green  retired  some  years  ago,  and  last 
autumn  she  rested  from  bodily  weariness  and 
sleeps  among  her  kindred  till  the  morning. 
Late  in  her  life  Mary  was  married  to  Professor 
Knudscn,  and  made  her  home  in  South  Nor¬ 
walk,  where  she  was  for  many  years  the  Lady 
Bountiful,  blessing  and  beloved.  She,  too,  has 
gone  from  us,  following  her  husband  to  the 
other  shore  after  scarce  a  fortnight’s  separa¬ 
tion.  How  the  riches  of  heaven  grow  by  the 
losses  that  we  mourn  on  earth  !  How  shall  we 
measure  the  debt  we  owe  to  them  who  help  us 
live  rightly  and  labor  wisely?  All  that  New 
York  owes  to  Andrew  H.  Green,  their  broth¬ 
er,  is  not  yet  known,  for  he  still  lives  to  per¬ 
fect  new  plans  for  the  great  city’s  growth  and 
welfare.  His  sisters’  memory  will  yearlj’ 
gather  grace  and  beauty,  as  did  the  portrait 
of  Mary'  that  was  in  the  hands  of  Rand,  the 
painter,  for  over  twenty  years ;  as  doth  the  day 
whose  afterglow  folds  up  every  charm  for  an¬ 
other  morning ;  as  do  the  souls  of  them  whom 
Jesus  calls  to  His  glorious  company  that  shall 
come  forth  with  Him  on  the  day  of  our  res¬ 
urrection. 


EBENEZER  DANIELS. 

There  died  in  Merriam  Park,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  in  the  early  morning  of  April  4th,  the 
man  to  whom  Dr.  Washington  Gladden  said 
he  owed  more  for  his  moral  and  intellectual 
character  than  to  any  other  person  in  the 
world.  That  man  was  Ebenezer  Daniels.  He 
was  seventy  five  years  of  age,  and  died  after 
ten  years  of  enfeebled  health.  This  pioneer, 
who  spent  his  whole  career  in  the  rugged 
labors  of  farm  life,  was  born  in  the  country 
near  Owego,  New  Y’ork,  where  he  lived  till 
1861,  when  he  came  to  Minnesota.  Here  he 
spent  the  rest  of  his  days,  doing  much  to  give 
character  to  the  new  settlement  where  he 
located. 

It  was  while  on  the  farm  at  Owego  that  his 
motherless  nephew,  Washington  Gladden, 
came  to  him  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  not  a  robust  boy,  but  evinced  an  in¬ 
terest  in  books  that  Mr.  Daniels  sought  in 
every  way  to  encourage.  Dr.  Gladden  says: 
“It  was  around  the  fireside  of  his  little  farm¬ 
house,  during  those  long  winter  evenings,  that 
my  tastes  for  the  spiritual  lines  of  study  I 
have  since  pursued  were  developed.”  This 
noble  “son  of  toil”?  did  not  possess  large  edu¬ 
cation  of  head.  This  was  not  the  source  of 
his  influence  upon  Gladden  and  the  commu¬ 
nity,  but  it  was  the  power  of  true  character 
as  found  in  a  true,  wise,  praying  man. 

For  many  years  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian 
church,  he  magnified  his  office  by  practical 
work  in  all  directions  of  church  life.  He  was 
a  pronounced  anti-slavery  man,  and  was  even 
threatened  with  a  church  trial  on  that  ac¬ 
count.  Widely  interested  in  current  social 
and  political  questions,  and  active  in  all  of 
their  local  phases,  he  illustrates  what  a  large 
influence  a  wise  and  devout  farmer  may  wield 
in  spite  of  his  isolation.  This  was  the  man 
that  guided  Washington  Gladden  towards  his 
present  useful  career  in  the  world.  He  early 
saw  that  the  boy  who  had  such  a  passion  for 
reading  and  study  could  not  be  kept  from  the 
larger  opportunities  of  an  educated  life,  and 
while  for  the  sake  of  discipline  he  kept  him 
close  to  the  spartan  life  of  the  farm,  he  was 
wise  enough  not  to  repress  the  rising  tastes 
of  young  Gladden  for  another  kind  of  life. 
Under  his  encouragement  Gladden  landed  in 
Williams  College,  where  he  began  his  study, 
and  it  was  in  this  same  close  personal  rela¬ 


tion  that  Gladden  finally  determined  to  enter 
the  ministry. 

In  the  gloomy  days  of  ’61,  with  a  son  whom 
they  had  given  to  God  and  who  was  on  his 
way  to  the  ministry  dying  somewhere  in  the 
great  battle-field  of  the  South,  Mr.  Daniels 
and  his  wife  gave  themselves  heart  and  soul 
to  the  organizing  and  nurturing  of  a  church  in 
a  prairie  school-house.  In  this  and  other 
ways  this  good,  plain  man  set  in  motion  cir¬ 
cles  of  influence  that  will  continue  to  enlarge 
as  time  goes  on.  Character  apart  from  any  of 
the  artificial  possessions  of  wealth,  position, 
or  education,  is  a  mighty  influence  in  the 
world  when  it  can,  apart  from  these  things, 
shape  the  life  and  character  of  such  a  man  as 
Washington  Gladden  and  speak  such  lessons  to 
a  communitj'  for  all  time  to  come. 

Wm.  C.  Covert. 

Mbrkiam  Park,  St.  Paul.  April  18iH. 

CHILDREN’S  DAY. 

Bv  James  A.  Worden,  D.D. 

I  will  not  attempt  any  apology  for,  or  de¬ 
fense  of,  this  celebration,  which  has  now  be¬ 
come  an  established  institution  among  us, 
and  furnishes,  through  the  contributions 
brought  in  by  the  children  at  each  anniver¬ 
sary  fully  one-half  of  that  part  of  the  income 
of  the  Sabbath-school  and  Missionary  Depart¬ 
ment  which  is  derived  from  voluntary  offer¬ 
ings.  My  object  is  to  call  the  special  atten¬ 
tion  of  pastors  and  superintendents  to  the 
date  of  the  celebration,  which,  except  in 
special  cases,  will  be  the  10th  of  June,  and  to 
invite  all  those  superintendents  who  have  not 
received  supplies  of  programmes,  mite-chests, 
and  other  material  prepared  for  the  occasion, 
to  communicate  with  me  at  once,  giving  the 
school  membership,  and  the  name  and  address 
of  the  person  to  whom  the  packages  should 
be  sent. 

Last  year  we  sent  samples  to  schools  and 
furnished  the  supplies  to  order.  This  year  we 
notify  superintendents  by  circular  of  our  de¬ 
sire  to  send  supplies  in  bulk  to  every  Sabbath- 
school  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  these 
supplies,  consisting  of  programmes,  general 
and  primary,  hints  for  preparation,  letters  of 
greeting,  and  pyramid  mite-chests,  have  been 
forwarded  to  more  than  6,300  superintendents. 
Letters  have  reached  us  from  all  quarters, 
joyfully  accepting  and  promising  a  collection. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  some  superinten¬ 
dents  and  schools  have  not  been  furnished  on 
account  of  the  imperfection  of  the  mailing 
list,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  making  this 
appeal  through  your  columns. 

Never  did  the  cause  of  Sabbath -School  Mis¬ 
sions  in  our  Church  present  such  claims  upon 
our  people  as  now.  It  has  proved  itself  to  be 
one  of  the  most  effective,  and,  in  comparison 
with  results  achieved,  inexpensive  means  of 
evangelization  known  to  the  churches.  It  is 
doing  much  to  extend  and  build  up  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  among  the  wide-spread  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  newer  states  and  territories. 
It  has  the  cordial  endorsement  of  our  General 
Assembly,  our  Synods  and  our  Presbyteries, 
as  well  as  of  our  Home  Mission  Board,  and  it 
should  receive  an  income  from  benevolent 
offerings  during  the  coming  year  of  at  least 
§200,000.  Most  earnestly  do  I  bespeak  the 
generous  support  of  the  churches  and  sabbath - 
schools  throughout  the  land,  and  a  marked 
increase  in  the  number  and  amount  of  indi¬ 
vidual  offerings.  Our  income  from  benevolent 
sources  during  the  past  year  was  but  little  in 
excess  of  §100,000,  an  amount  altogether  out 
of  proportion  to  the  magnitude  and  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  work  as  it  is  today. 

The  selections  for  the  programmes  for  senior 
and  primary  scholors  are  being  received  with 
much  favor.  The  department  is  prepared  to 
send  supplies  in  any  quantities  ordered  to 
schools  intending  to  make  use  of  them. 

1334  Chkstnut  8t.,  Philadelphia,  April  84. 
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IS  THE  STANDARD  OF  JUSTICE  LOWER  IN 
THE  CHURCH  THAN  BEFORE  THE 
COMMON  LAW  I 

The  Presbyterian  Messenger  of  Pittsburgh 
quotes  from  The  Evangelist  of  April  13th  its 
report  of  the  election  of  Commissioners  to  the 
General  Assembly  from  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York,  which  it  says  the  New  York  Observer 
“severely  censures  for  what  it  terms  a  ‘sneer’ 
at  some  of  the  Commissioners  elected  by  the 
Presbytery.”  Having  said  thus  much,  The 
Messenger  goes  on  to  say  : 

“We  are  surprised,  however,  that  The  Observer 
did  not  even  mention  the  really  grave  charge  made 
by  The  Evangelist  when  it  declared  that  these 
commissioners  were  elected  according  to  a  precon¬ 
certed  plan  ;  that  they  came  into  Presbytery  with 
printed  lists,  prepared  in  advance,  etc.  It  is  well 
known  that  one  matter  of  Interest  that  will  come 
before  the  next  General  As.semhly  is  an  appeal  of  a 
most  important  judicial  case  from  the  Synod  of 
Ohio.  Does  The  Evangelist  mean  to  say  that  when 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York  was  about  to  elect 
commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly  that  was 
to  hear  this  appeal,  a  part  of  the  Presbytery  com¬ 
bined  together  to  elect  men  who  were  pledged  to 
give  their  verdict  in  this  case  either  for  or  against 
the  appellant  ?  This  seems  to  be  the  natural  infer¬ 
ence  from  this  statement.  The  statement  as  it 
stands  suggests  that  these  men  were  pledged  to 
vote  in  a  way  that  Dr.  Hall  might  not  be  willing 
to  vote  when  the  time  came.  Such  a  charge  should 
not  be  made  without  the  best  possible  evidence, 
and,  if  it  l)e  not  true,  the  evidence  to  the  contrary 
should  be  presented  at  once  and  there  should  be  a 
demand  for  retraction.  We  are  surprised  that  The 
Observer  did  not  call  attention  to  this  matter.  No 
man  who  has  any  regard  for  his  reputation  can 
afford  to  rest  under  a  charge  of  attempting  to  pack 
the  court  that  is  to  try  and  decide  a  judicial  case.” 

We  agree  entirely  with  The  Messenger  that 
“such  a  charge  ought  not  to  be  made  without 
the  best  possible  evidence.”  Very  well!  we 
are  willing  to  stand  up  and  testify.  The  Mes¬ 
senger  repeats  its  question  in  this  precise  and 
categorical  form  : 

“Did  a  part  of  thin  Presbytery  have  a  definite 
understanding  beforehand  as  to  irho  ire  re  to  be 
elected  to  the  General  Assembly  ?  ” 

Answer:  Yes:  every  man  was  picked  out 
beforehand.  Of  course,  the  manipulators  of 
votes  always  have  a  way  of  evading  such  a 
charge  by  saying  that  the  men  voted  for  were 
not  “pledged”!  We  do  not  suppose  they  went 
into  a  dark  room,  or  met  in  secret  conclave, 
and  took  a  solemn  oath  to  vote  one  way.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  have  dark  lanterns,  or  to 
go  through  blood-curdling  mysteries,  in  order 
to  have  an  understanding  as  perfect  as  if  all 
who  entered  into  it  were  engaged  in  a  secret 
conspiracy  to  overturn  a  government.  In  this 
case  the  machine  worked  as  smoothly  as  if 
it  had  been  oiled  that  very  morning.  Perhaps 
it  was.  Hoiv  it  worked  is  best  told  by  one  of 
the  tellers  who  counted  the  votes.  He  writes 
us : 

“The  election  of  Commissioners  to  the  General 
Assembly  was  a  tame  affair  so  far  as  to  any  signs 
of  excitement  on  the  surface.  There  was  little  of 
outward  demonstration.  On  the  liberal  side  there 
was  no  general  understanding  whatever  as  to  whom 
they  should  vote  for,  so  that  the  nominations  were 
so  far  in  advance  of  the  quota  of  the  Presbytery, 
that  their  votes  were  scattered.  Not  so  with  their 


crafty  opponents,  who  had  prepared  a  ticket  be¬ 
forehand  with  such  care  that  (with  the  single  ex¬ 
ception  of  Dr.  Hall,  whose  name  was  proposed  by  a 
liberal  member)  the  nominations  corresponded  ex¬ 
actly  to  the  number  of  Commissioners  to  be  chosen, 
not  only  covering  principals,  but  alteniates  also, 
and  the  voting  was  held  down  to  the  regular 
nominees.  By  this  strict  discipline  they  did  not 
waste  a  single  vote.  This  made  it  easy  for  the  toil¬ 
ers  to  count  the  votes,  for  they  had  only  to  take 
a.  straight  conservative  ballot  and  place  it  at  the 
head  of  the  tally  sheet.  It  was  no  trouble  to  add 
up  the  figure.s,  as  all  the  initiated  voted  the 
‘  straight  ticket  ’  .' 

“  The  defeat  of  Dr.  Hall  was  due  simply  and  sole¬ 
ly  to  the  fact  that  the  caucus,  or  junta,  which  fixed 
things,  did  not  choose  to  put  his  name  upon  the 
slate.  Of  course  they  had  their  reasons  for  this, 
which  they  will  not  be  willing  to  give.  Perhaps 
they  thought  it  a  sufficient  recognition  of  him  that 
they  put  on  the  ticket  one  who  has  charge  of  a  city 
mission  supported  by  the  Fifth  Avenue  Church,  so 
that  if  the  Assembly  cannot  be  thrilled  by  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  Dr.  Hall,  it  can  have  the  benefit  of  the 
wisdom  of  his  substitute,  brother  Douglas  I 

“  Of  course,  where  there  is  such  a  resuit,  there 
can  be  no  question  as  to  how  it  was  done.  The  effect 
proves  the  cause.  The  design  proves  a  designer. 
A  concentration  of  some  seventy  votes  on  certain 
candidates  did  not  happen  by  accident ;  it  was  the 
result  of  a  ‘combine’  such  as  we  are  familiar  with 
in  our  city  politics.  If  there  were  any  disposition 
to  deny  it,  the  tally  sheets  would  furnish  decisive 
proof  of  its  existence,  which  showed  how  the  plan 
was  carried  out  to  the  very  end,  even  in  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  alternates.  But  indeed  the  par¬ 
ties  to  it  made  no  concealment,  but  seemed  proud 
of  their  victory.  One  of  them  acknowledged 
it  to  me,  only  disclaiming  an  active  part  in  it 
himself,  not  because  of  any  scruple  in  the  matter, 
but  simply  because  he  was  too  busy  to  attend  to  it  T’ 

[In  confirmation  of  the  above  a  friend  has 
just  put  into  our  hands  eight  full  tickets  in 
“the  fine  Roman  hand”  of  the  youthful  Mr. 
Worrall,  whose  age  ( !)  and  long  services  to 
the  Church,  as  well  as  high  position  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  ability,  have  pointed  him  out  as  a 
fit  person  to  lead  the  conservative  wing  in  the 
great  Presbytery  of  New  York  ! !] 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  extent  of  the 
“combine.”  The  same  nimble  fingers  that 
manipulated  a  ticket  here,  were  reaching 
out  to  pull  the  wii-es  elsewhere.  A  corre¬ 
spondent  in  the  interior  of  this  State  in¬ 
forms  us  that  while  the  Presbytery  to  which 
he  belongs  was  in  session,  the  conservative 
minority  were  in  telegraphic  communication 
with  their  sympathizers  here,  who  would  fain 
stimulate  their  zeal.  Nay,  afar  off  in  the  West, 
in  a  Presbytery  that  shall  be  nameless,  where 
the  conservatives  have  a  bare  majority,  it  was 
suggested  by  one  of  the  other  side,  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  justice  and  of  peace,  that  both  sides 
should  be  represented  in  the  delegation  to  the 
Assembly ;  that  while  the  majority  might  have 
an  overwhelming  preponderance,  yet  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  decencies  and  the  proprieties,  the 
minority  might  be  allowed  at  least  one  dele¬ 
gate  !  This  was  so  modest  a  request  that  the 
leader  of  the  majority  magnanimously  re¬ 
sponded  “Certainly!”  and  declared  that  he 
would  vote  for  a  well  known  liberal  brother. 
But  in  a  few  days  a  change  came  over  the  spirit 
of  his  dream,  and  he  announced  that  he  had 
changed  his  mind !  What  had  happened  ? 
“He  had  heard  from  Philadelphia!”  and  the 
word  had  been  passed  along  the  line  that  every 
Presbytery,  where  the  conservatives  had  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  even  one,  must  send  a  solid  delega¬ 


tion  !  The  miserable  coward !  whose  courage 
and  whose  manliness  oozed  out  of  him  before 
this  mysterious  authority !  Where  is  it  that 
this  unseen  power  hides  itself?  Is  there  some 
junta  that  holds  its  secret  meetings  in  the 
Presbyterian  House  in  Philadelphia,  and  is¬ 
sues  its  decrees,  like  the  Venetian  Council  of 
Ten?  Or  is  it  some  ecclesiastical  boss,  who- 
takes  upon  himself  such  airs  as  these?  Who¬ 
ever  may  be  this  Gog  or  Magog,  he  cannot 
be  too  soon  dragged  out  of  his  secrecy,  and 
down  from  his  pedestal,  where  he  serves  only 
to  humiliate  and  disgrace  the  grand  old  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church. 

All  this  party  tactics  would  be  very  unwor¬ 
thy  of  a  Christian  Church,  if  its  object  were 
merely  to  carry  some  point  of  ecclesiastical 
authority ;  but  how  much  more  unworthy 
when  the  body  thus  constituted  may  have  to 
try  a  learned  Professor  as  to  his  soundness  in 
the  faith,  and  may  depose  him  from  the  Chris¬ 
tian  ministry.  In  such  a  case  the  lights  of  an 
accused  brother  should  be  scrupulously  re¬ 
garded.  If  he  were  to  be  tried  before  a  court 
of  law,  no  man  would  be  allowed  to  sit  on  a 
jury  who  had  the  least  bias  against  him,  a 
rule  that  would  exclude  every  one  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  from  the  Presbytery  of  New  York. 
Yet  here  they  are  not  only  allowed  to  sit,  but 
are  chosen  because  of  that  very  prejudice 
against  him !  which  shows  hoic  iutu‘h  lower  is 
the  standard  of  justice  in  the  Church  than  before 
the  coin  moil  lair.’ 

As  to  Professor  Smith  himself,  we  can  hard¬ 
ly  trust  ourselves  to  speak.  Those  who  know 
him  best  love  him  most.  And  what  is  better 
still :  he  is  dear  to  the  Master  and  Teacher  of 
us  all.  If  he  were  now,  like  his  friend  and 
brother.  Prof.  Llewellyn  Evans,  sleeping  in  his 
grave,  there  is  no  man  on  whose  tomb  might 
be  more  fitly  inscribed  : 

“  Cliis  iuas  tt)at  Htsdplr  kukoiu  Jesus  lotorD.’’ 
Yet  this  is  the  man  whom  men  calling  them¬ 
selves  his  brethren  (!)  are  plotting,  by  a 
packed  jury,  to  degrade  and  destroy  ! 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

It  was  a  pleasant  diversion  from  an  unpleas¬ 
ant  controversy,  that  in  the  very  Presbytery 
which  had  been  so  much  divided  in  regard  to 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  nine  students 
from  that  Seminary  should  present  themselves 
as  candidates  for  the  ministry,  and  that  their 
examination  should  be  committed  to  Dr.  Booth, 
who  had  been  a  Director  of  the  Seminary,  and 
had  resigned  because  of  his  dissatisfaction  that 
Dr.  Briggs  was  retained  as  one  of  its  Profes¬ 
sors.  He  might  therefore  be  expected  to  be 
the  most  severe  of  examiners.  We  take  it  for 
granted  that  he  did  his  whole  duty  in  the  case, 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  conscience ; 
but  as  he  went  on  his  eyes  seemed  to  open  ;  he 
saw,  as  it  were,  a  new  light ;  and  at  last  dis¬ 
covered  (we  doubt  not  to  his  surprise)  that 
the  young  men  whom  he  may  have  expected 
to  find  steeped  in  heresy,  full  of  German  theo¬ 
ries  which  upset  the  authority  of  the  Bible, 
were  in  fact  most  earnest  students  of  the 
Word  of  God,  as  evangelical  in  their  faith  as 
he  was  himself,  and,  in  short,  just  the  sort  of 
men  whom  he  would  choose  to  preach  the  Gos¬ 
pel  at  home  and  abroad. 

And  greater  wonder  still,  even  Dr.  Robinson, 
who,  as  we  all  know,  is  the  sweet  singer  of 
our  Israel,  and  lives  in  such  an  atmosphere  of 
song  that  it  seems  as  if  his  very  soul  must  be 
filled  with  heavenly  harmonies,  and  yet  now 
and  then,  like  some  plaintive  bird,  drops  into 
the  minor  key  (his  spirits  are  apt  to  be  low 
and  drooping  when  he  thinks  of  all  the  sins  of 
his  brethren),  was  for  once  so  roused  out  of  his 
habitual  melancholy  and  faultfinding,  that  he 
could  not  refrain  from  saying  that  he  “had 
been  a  minister  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
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forty  years,  and  had  never  witnessed  a  more 
satisfactory  examination  I**  This  is  indeed  a 
wonderful  thing  in  Israel ;  but  if  the  Seminary 
be  doing  such  a  work,  what  need  to  compass 
sea  and  land  for  its  destruction ! 


For  many  years  past  it  has  been  the  goodly 
custom  of  Mr.  Charles  Butler,  LL.  D. ,  who  is 
at  once  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  University  of  New  York  and  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  to  give  a  reception  to 
the  graduating  class  of  the  latter  a  few  weeks 
before  Commencement.  Each  year,  as  the  sea¬ 
son  comes  round,  we  fear  lest  he  may  not  be 
here  to  welcome  us.  He  is  now  past  his  ninety- 
second  year,  but  he  is  with  us  still,  and  last 
Thursday  evening  a  large  company  gathered 
round  him,  in  which  some  of  us  outsiders 
were  permitted  to  meet  with  the  students  and 
their  teachers.  One  face  was  sadly  missed, 
that  of  our  dearly  loved  Dr.  Schaff.  The 
graduating  class  was  a  large  one.  It  was  an 
inspiration  to  look  into  the  faces  of  such  a 
body  of  young  men,  of  fine  physique,  strong 
in  body  and  in  mind,  ready  to  enter  on  their 
life  work.  The  honors  of  the  class  were  car¬ 
ried  off  by  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  who  in  a 
few  remarks  expressed  at  once  his  loyalty  to 
his  Alma  Mater  and  also  his  affection  and  his 
gratitude  to  Union  Seminary  for  what  it  had 
done  for  him.  Of  course  the  centre  of  all  was 
the  venerable  host  himself,  whose  hoarj’  head 
is  indeed  a  crown  of  glory  to  him.  Looking 
at  him,  we  were  reminded  of  the  late  Cardinal 
Manning,  who  a  year  or  two  before  his  death, 
when  asked  altout  his  condition,  answered 
that  he  was  “gently  slowing  into  the  station.” 
So  with  our  venerable  friend,  who  is  gliding 
onward — may  it  be  re/i/  slotrly  and  gently — to 
the  haven  where  he  would  be. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Van  Dyke  of  the  Brick  Church, 
who  spent  part  of  the  last  winter  in  going  up 
the  Nile,  has  returned  home  bringing  treas¬ 
ures  new  and  old  for  the  instruction  of  his 
people.  Last  Sunday  morning  he  gave  the 
first  of  three  sermons  on  Egypt  as  confirming 
the  history  of  the  Bible.  The  tombs  and  mon¬ 
uments  which  have  been  explored,  and  the  in¬ 
scriptions  that  have  been  deciphered,  instead 
of  shaking  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament, 
have  furnished  the  strongest  proofs  of  its  truth. 
In  this  opening  discourse  he  confined  himself 
to  the  period  before  the  sons  of  Jacob  came 
down  into  Egypt.  Next  Sunday  he  will  treat  of 
Egypt  from  the  time  of  Joseph  to  the  Exodus  ; 
and  in  another  still,  of  its  subsequent  history. 
One’s  faith  is  strengthened  by  listening  to  such 
discourses,  while  it  is  an  additional  gratifica¬ 
tion  to  see  the  new  strength  given  to  the 
Brick  Church  by  its  union  with  the  Church 
of  the  Covenant.  There  is  indeed  something 
quite  ideal  in  a  union  of  churches  which  gives 
strength  to  both,  where  two  pastors,  one  in 
spirit,  relieve  and  support  each  other,  while 
all  feel  the  inspiration  of  the  great  audiences 
that  crowd  to  hear  the  Gospel.  Long  may  this 
old  historic  Brick  Church,  the  inheritor  of 
precious  and  sacred  memories,  continue  to  en¬ 
joy  an  overflowing  prosperity ! 


Missionary  Gilbert  Reid,  who  has  all  along 
been  verj'  solicitous  that  China  should  be 
accorded  her  rights  in  the  new  treaty,  regards 
that  measure  (now  before  the  Senate)  a  de¬ 
cided  advance  on  the  laws  now  in  force.  He 
says :  The  trouble  it  will  meet  is  due  to  its 
collision  with  the  past  unjust  legislation.  See 
page  21. 


The  recent  missionary  rally  at  Auburn  was 
evidently  an  occasion  of  very  special  interest. 
There  is  no  letting  down  of  spirit  on  the  part 
of  the  Endeavorers. 


ROBERT  WILSON  PATTERSON. 

Life  over  now :  and  the  strong  soul  at  last 
From  earthly  bond  and  strain  forever  free. 

Into  that  larger,  grander  life  hath  passed. 

To  dwell  forever,  dearest  Lord,  with  Thee. 

Life  over  now :  as  sinks  an  antumn  sun 
Serene  and  splendid  through  the  closing  day. 

His  burdens  borne,  bis  labors  fitly  done. 

So  fades  the  faithful  soul  from  earth  away. 

Life  over  now  :  bat  far  beyond  these  bars 
Of  space  and  time,  past  human  stature  grown, 

A  saint  Indeed,  white-robed  and  crowned  with  stats. 
He  sits.  O  Christ,  with  Thee  upon  Thy  throne. 

E.  D.  M. 

Lane  Seminary. 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  been  disposed  to 
look  upon  The  Evangelist  as  one-sided  in  its 
views,  they  may  perhaps  change  their  opinion 
when  they  see  the  four  broad  pages  given  to 
Professor  Green  of  Princeton,  to  refute  the 
argument  advanced  in  our  own  Sunday  school 
Lesson.  Dr.  Green  is  a  man  of  such  learn¬ 
ing  and  character  that  he  will  be  listened 
to  by  all  parties  with  the  greatest  respect. 
In  according  to  him  this  ample  space  we 
do  not  intend  to  open  our  columns  to  a  long 
controversj',  for  we  are  aware  that  the  argu¬ 
ments  presented  cannot  be  fully  appreciated 
except  by  scholars.  But  readers  of  ordinary 
intelligence,  and  good,  plain,  roundabout  com¬ 
mon  sense,  may  find  profit  to  themselves  in 
comparing  the  two  views ;  to  which  en<l  we 
would  suggest  that  they  try  the  experiment 
of  dividing  the  narrative  in  Genesis  as  sug¬ 
gested  in  our  Sunday-school  Lesson,  and  see 
if  the  narrative  then  flows  more  smoothly  and 
naturally  than  as  in  the  present  version.  Who¬ 
ever  does  this  will  at  least  satisfy  himself,  and 
may  be  relieved  of  some  difficulties  that  em¬ 
barrassed  him  before.  In  this,  as  in  many 
other  controversies,  we  have  but  to  repeat  the 
motto  of  The  Evangelist :  “  In  essentials  unity ; 
in  non-essentials  liberty ;  in  all  things  charity.  ” 

The  general  public  has  a  much  larger  inter¬ 
est  in  the  progress  of  art  in  this  country  than 
it  is  aware.  It  is  a  matter  of  civic  if  not  of 
national  importance  that  the  young  people  of 
a  city  like  this  should  add  to  the  power  of 
speech,  and  the  ability  to  express  thought  in 
written  language,  the  third  and  in  certain 
respects  the  noblest  art  of  self-utterance, 
that  of  the  pencil  and  brush.  If  the  old 
French  saw  is  true,  “As  many  languages  as 
one  can  speak,  so  many  times  is  he  a  man,” 
much  more  is  it  true  that  each  new  form  of 
self  revelation,  adds  something  of  priceless 
value  to  human  powers.  Self  utterance,  self¬ 
revelation  is  more  than  a  human  need,  it  may 
be  reverently  said  that  it  is  a  divine  necessity : 
the  Word  was  from  the  beginning.  That  pow- 
er  of  self -revelation  which  comes  through  the 
l)encil  has  been  until  lately  only  the  rare  priv¬ 
ilege  of  the  few ;  the  art  schools  which  are 
now  springing  into  existence  on  every  hand 
will  soon  make  it  the  endowment  of  the  many. 
It  will  be  a  happy  day  for  the  country  when 
that  time  comes.  Because  of  these  considera¬ 
tions  it  is  to  be  ho})ed  that  a  large  number  of 
people  will  be  sufficiently  interested  to  attend 
the  annual  exhibition  of  drawings  by  the 
students  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design, 
made  in  competition  for  the  medals  and  other 
awards  of  merit,  which  will  be  oi)en  in  the  lec¬ 
ture-room  of  the  Academy,  Fourth  Avenue  and 
Twenty-third  Street,  on  Thursday  and  Friday, 
May  10th  and  11th.  The  distribution  of  prizes 
for  the  year  will  take  place  at  8  o’clock  on 
Friday  evening.  May  llth.  Admission  is  free. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cleveland  met  in  the 
First  Church  of  Ashtabula,  which  Dr.  McGif- 
fert  has  so  long  and  ably  served.  Recent  ac¬ 
cessions  have  brought  its  roll  to  about  400 
members,  and  in  all  respects  it  is  very  flour¬ 
ishing. 


The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Saratoga 
Springs,  Rev.  William  Durant,  pastor,  reports 
a  year  of  activity,  growth,  and  increase  in 
benevolent  giving,  as  compared  with  previous 
years.  The  sum  of  general  beneficence  w’as 
81,079.38,  and  of  local  (including  congrega¬ 
tional  expenses)  $5,279.39).  The  whole  town 
was  quickened  under  the  preaching  of  Rev. 
J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  Jan.  7-21,  and  the  en¬ 
deavor  of  pastor  and  people  has  been  to  in¬ 
crease  and  make  jiermanent  the  work  then  in 
itiated.  Good  influences,  and  also  those  of  a  most 
untoward  character,  are  face  to  face  at  Sara¬ 
toga.  And  it  will  be  well  for  Commissioners 
to  the  Assembly,  as  they  enjoy  the  hospi¬ 
tality  of  this  church  from  the  17th  of  May 
on  to  the  close  of  the  sessions,  to  remember 
that  the  race-track  and  gambling  influence 
which  has  recently  been  excluded  from  New 
Jersey,  is  augmenting  its  power  in  Saratoga! 
Our  brethren  there  need  the  support  and 
sympathy  of  the  church  generally  in  their 
unequal  battle  with  rampant  vice. 


Dr.  Nott  of  the  Central  Church,  Buffalo, 
asks  the  pertinent  question — “Why  should  the 
American  Roman  Catholic  Church  be  subject 
to  the  Vatican?”  Is  the  domination  of  a 
thousand  years  a  reason?  It  surely  is  not  with 
Kim  who  reckons  that  space  of  time  but  a 
day!  Are  not  its  Bishops  equal  to  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  its  affairs  in  their  respective  dio¬ 
ceses  ;  and  their  occasional  General  Councils 
when  the  wisdom  of  all  is  united?  Both  with, 
and  without,  its  agency,  that  church  finds 
itself  in  new  conditions  here  in  America,  and 
such  as  invite  it  to  become  thoroughly  at  one 
with  the  best  traditions  of  the  countrj'.  and 
of  New  Testament  Christianity  as  well.  We 
would  have  it  become  less  Roman  and  more 
truly  Catholic,  holding  with  its  first  Bishops 
that  the  Church  has  but  one  Head,  even 
Christ  the  Lord ! 


The  National  Temperance  Society  will  hold 
its  anniversary  at  the  Broadway  Tabernacle 
on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  May  8,  beginning 
at  7.30.  Gen.  Howard  will  preside  and  speak, 
and  addresses  may  be  expected  from  Drs. 
T.  L.  Cuyler,  and  H.  L.  Wayland  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  the  well-known  editor  of  the  National 
Baptist.  The  music  will  also  be  fine. 


“  ECCLESIASTIC AL  POLITIC.S.” 

My  Dear  Mr.  Editor :  I  have  read  and  re¬ 
read  the  editorial,  “Ecclesiastical  Politics,” 
in  to-day’s  Evangelist.  It  will  offend,  be 
cause  it  is  true,  and  men’s  conscience  do 
not  accept  such  unwelcome  statements  without 
firing  up  instantly.  Since  it  is  well  known 
that  a  few  have  managed,  by  printed  slips  of 
candidates  acceptable  to  themselves,  and  by  pre¬ 
vious  “fixing”  of  presbyters,  to  carry  things 
their  own  waj'  in  New  York  Presbytery  in 
past  years,  the  fact  should  be  known  outside 
of  this  city ;  indeed,  through  the  entire  Church. 
We  cannot  exist  as  a  noble  and  frank  body  of 
Christians  if  we  follow  the  example  set  us  by 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  influential  Pres¬ 
byterian  bodies  in  the  world.  Do  the  breth¬ 
ren  in  New  York  Presbytery  really  feel  willing 
that  our  Church  should  be  thus  managed  and 
governed  throughout  the  land?  If  so,  then 
inaction  and  slothful  acquiescence  in  the 
methods  complained  of  are  in  order. 

The  brethren  who  manipulate  (take  it  upon 
themselves  to  “run”)  Presbytery,  will  be  the 
first  to  be  incensed  at  your  editorial.  It  is 
their  respionsibility,  and  the  “woe”  is  against 
them,  and  not  against  the  protestors.  So  I  un¬ 
derstand  the  Saviour’s  word,  Matthew  xviii :  7. 

Very  truly  yours, 

WiNTHROP  S.  Gilman. 

Palisades.  New  York,  April  as,  ISM. 
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FEDERATION  OF  THE  CHURCHES. 

DK.  ECOB  DISCEKNH  THE  FINGER  OF  GOD 
IN  IT. 

So  rapidly  are  we  moving  in  these  last  days 
that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  one’s  breath.  A 
year  ago  Federation  was  an  Ishmaelite  in  the 
land.  To-day  it  seems  to  be  captain  in  the 
Lord’s  host  It  is  the  Lord’s  doing,  and  it  is 
marvellous  in  our  eyes.  We  call  upon  our  souls 
and  all  that  is  within  us  to  bless  His  holy 
name.  He  hath  done  exceeding  abundantly 
above  all  that  we  asked  or  thought.  How 
noble  and  right  is  that  Philadelphia  utterance ! 
It  seems  impossible  that  it  should  fail  of 
hearty  ratification  by  the  various  bodies  in 
the  proposed  federation.  And  when  once 
these  cooperating  societies  have  entered  their 
common  life,  giving  their  united  strength  and 
wisdom  and  devotion  to  the  great  practical 
affairs  of  the  kingdom,  how  surely  will  doc¬ 
trinal  and  political  differences  begin  to  slip 
into  the  background  and  the  commanding 
verities  of  the  common  faith  and  spiritual 
life  take  their  true  place  at  the  head  of  the 
Church ! 

When  we  group  with  this  Philadelphia  move¬ 
ment,  the  action  of  the  recent  Congregational 
Association  of  New  Jersey ;  the  fraternal  ap¬ 
proaches  of  the  Christians  and  the  Free  Will 
Baptists,  who  are  so  near  alike  that  they  are 
obliged  to  hunt  for  differences ;  the  eager  dis¬ 
cussion  of  church  unity  in  all  the  leading  re¬ 
ligious  papers ;  and  the  agitation  of  the  same 
subject  in  England  and  Scotland ;  it  requires 
no  prophetic  gift  to  see  that  the  Church  of 
Christ  is  rapidly  drawing  near  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  crises  in  her  historj’.  The  east  is 
even  now  reddening  with  the  dawn  of  a  new 
reformation. 

Blessed  and  holy  is  the  man  counted  worthy 
of  a  place  in  this  crowning  work  of  redeeming 
the  Church  from  the  sin  and  shame  of  her 
household  divisions.  When  such  movements 
of  cosmic  forces  are  in  progress  before  our 
eyes,  how  small  are  the  politics  of  our  Presby¬ 
teries,  the  intrigues  and  bickerings  of  parties. 
Our  Assemblies,  with  their  tempest-in-a-tea- 
pot  fulminations,  are  reduced  to  the  vanishing 
point  in  presence  of  such  incoming  tides  of  life 
and  spirit.  Thank  God,  nothing  can  stay 
those  tides.  The  pity  is  that  we  should  not 
be  able  to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times,  and 
so  chime  with  God's  thought  and  feeling  that 
we  should  be  found  ready  and  waiting  as  co¬ 
workers  with  Him. 

We  may,  however,  hasten  the  day  of  union 
by  divine  providence  using  our  wrath  to  its  j 
own  purposes.  For  every  one  of  our  machine  j 
elections ;  every  Assembly  deliverance  contrary 
to  toleration  and  brotherly  love :  is  only  mak¬ 
ing  visible  the  inherent  weakness  and  the  moral 
evil  of  one  of  the  strongest  denominational 
systems.  “Bad  governments  help  us  if  they 
are  only  bad  enough.”  If  the  coming  Assem¬ 
bly  is  only  bad  enough,  heaping  up  the  sins 
of  its  predecessors,  it  may  do  both  God  and 
man  most  excellent  service,  and  hasten  the 
day  of  union,  not  upon  denominational  bases, 
but  upon  the  one  basis  of  our  common  spirit¬ 
ual  life  and  of  our  redemptive  work  for  the 
world.  James  H.  Ecob. 


On  another  page  will  be  found  a  tribute  by 
Dr.  Sawyer  to  the  memory  of  Lucy  and  Mary 
Green.  Many  of  our  readers  attended  their 
admirable  school  at  No.  1  Fifth  Avenue;  many 
others  knew  them  as  women  of  rare  power  and 
beautiful  lives.  But  those  who  never  knew 
them  will  find  stimulus  and  suggestion  in  Dr. 
Sawyer’s  appreciative  words. 


A  LARGE  AND  HAPPY  BUSINESS  HOUSE¬ 
HOLD. 

In  these  hard  times,  when  there  are  so  many 
strikes  and  industrial  disturbances  all  over  the 
country,  it  is  refreshing  to  know  that  in  one 
of  the  largest  business  houses  of  this  city,  the 
relations  between  the  employer  and  the  em¬ 
ployed  have  always  been  so  kindly  that  they 
may  almost  be  said  to  form  one  family,  though 
it  be  a  pretty  large  family,  composed  of  over 
three  hundred  members!  Everybody  in  New 
York  knows  the  house  of  James  McCreeryand 
Company,  which  stands  at  the  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  place  on  Broadway,  nearly  opposite  to 
Grace  Church.  It  is  just  twenty-five  years 
since  the  business  was  begun  by  him  who  still 
remains  at  its  head.  In  all  these  years  it  has 
been  growing  in  extent  and  in  prosperity,  ow¬ 
ing,  first  of  all,  to  the  great  business  capacity 
of  its  founder,  which  has  been  seconded  by 
the  fidelity  and  devotion  of  a  large  body  of 
employes,  who  are  bound  to  it  by  the  strong¬ 
est  personal  attachment.  On  the  recurrence 
of  this  twenty-fifth  anniversary  all  the  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  house,  of  both  sexes,  joined  in  a 
dinner  given  to  Mr.  McCreery,  as  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  their  grateful  regard  for  one  to  whom 
they  all  looked  up  as  their  common  benefac¬ 
tor.  The  few  guests  who  had  the  privilege  of 
being  present  were  struck  with  the  enthusiasm 
and  heartiness  which  characterized  the  scene, 
and  the  evidences  of  genuine  attachment  and 
personal  loyalty. 

The  dinner  was  served  in  the  St.  Denis 
Hotel  last  Saturday  evening,  April  28th.  The 
spacious  dining-hall,  brilliantly  lighted  by 
eletricity,  and  filled  with  the  fragrance  of 
flowers,  was  quickly  filled  by  a  smiling  com¬ 
pany  of  over  three  hundred  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen,  all  but  two  of  whom  were  present 
employes  or  members  of  the  firm.  Many  re¬ 
quests  for  a  place  were  urged  upon  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Arrangements  by  those  who  have 
known  and  admired  Mr.  McCreery,  but  it  was 
decided  to  limit  the  gathering  to  those  at 
present  connected  with  the  business  save  that 
the  pastor  of  Mr.  McCreery  and  his  life-long 
friend,  Mr.  Janies  McMaster  of  Toronto,  were 
welcomed  guests.  The  result  was  to  bring  out 
in  the  strongest  light  the  cordial  and  kindly, 
one  might  almost  say,  domestic  relations  sub¬ 
sisting  between  the  capitalist  and  the  laborers 
in  this  concern.  No  emphasis  was  laid  upon 
this.  There  was  no  attempt  to  manufacture 
or  develope  kindly  feeling.  There  was  no 
need.  The  gathering  was  a  result,  and  not  a 
cause,  of  the  affectionate  regard  in  which  the 
senior  member  of  the  firm  is,  and  for  many 
years  past  has  been,  regarded  by  those  in  his 
employ. 

!  One  of  the  pleasing  features  of  the  evening 
was  the  spontatneous  singing,  between  courses, 
of  familiar  popular  airs  by  the  eiitire  company. 
By  request  of  Mr.  MoCreery,  no  wines  or 
liquors  were  served.  But  there  was  a  com¬ 
mon  feeling  of  gladness  and  freedom,  like 
that  in  a  home  circle  at  a  family  reunion. 
Any  sentiment  of  respect  or  affection  for  Mr. 
McCreery  elicited  such  a  hearty  and  immediate 
response,  and  was  reflected  from  all  faces  in 
such  a  gleam  of  the  light  of  love,  that  it  need¬ 
ed  no  speech  to  make  known  to  an  observer 
the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  those  who 
know  him  intimately  in  the  daily  relations  of 
a  business  career. 

Several  addresses  were  made.  Attention 
was  directed  to  the  presence  of  six  or  eight 
individuals,  who,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
of  unbroken  service,  have  shared  the  fortunes 
of  the  firm,  besides  a  large  number  who  have 
been  identified  with  its  history  for  ten,  or  fif¬ 
teen,  or  twenty  yeitrs.  One  of  the  (employes 
expressed  the  pleasure  all  had  felt  in  the 
[  proofs  of  prosperity  afforded  by  the  repeated 


enlargement  of  the  store.  Beginning  on  the 
ground  floor,  it  had  climbed  by  steady  and 
healthful  expansion  one  after  another  of  the 
other  floors  of  the  building,  until  now  it  fills 
the  whole  from  basement  to  attic.  Several 
bore  witness  to  the  indefatigable  devotion  to 
business  which  characterizes  the  gentleman 
in  whose  honor  the  dinner  was  given,  to  hia 
mastery  of  details,  his  skill  in  marshalling  his 
forces,  his  considerate,  kindly,  and  generous 
treatment  of  his  subordinates,  to  which  were 
due  the  love  and  honor  in  which  he  is  held  by 
all.  One  of  the  most  eloquent  tributes  to  his 
nobility  of  character  was  borne  by  an  Irish 
porter  of  the  store,  whose  native  wit  elicited 
great  laughter  and  applause,  and  whose  sin¬ 
cere  admiration  of  the  man  who  is  “always 
the  master  but  never  the  tyrant,”  was  so  for¬ 
cibly  and  fittingly  expressed  as  to  call  forth 
tumultuous  enthusiasm  from  his  delighted 
audience. 

When  Mr.  McCreery  himself  was  called  out, 
he  spoke  with  great  modesty  of  his  business 
life,  of  his  early  experience  in  Baltimore,  of 
beginning  as  a  clerk,  from  which  he  rose  to  be 
I  the  head  of  a  department.  These  steps  by 
which  he  advanced  steadily  to  the  top,  showed 
how  conscientious  fidelity  to  humble  tasks  is 
the  true  preparation  for  the  highest  spheres, 
and  that  real  success  depends  upon  integrity 
and  a  genius  for  hard  work,  combined  with 
self-respect  and  the  fear  of  God. 

The  right  relations  of  capital  and  labor  have 
seldom  been  more  happily  illustrated.  Com¬ 
ing,  as  it  does,  after  a  period  of  serious  finan¬ 
cial  depression,  and  when  commercial  circles 
are  still  embarrassed  and  straitened,  it  is  es¬ 
pecially  significant.  It  is  a  living  proof  chat 
in  the  best  commercial  houses  employers  mean 
to  do  full  justice  to  those  whom  they  employ. 
Labor  exalts  itself  when,  as  on  such  an  occa¬ 
sion,  it  recognizes  and  rewards,  with  the 
tribute  of  genuine  admiration,  a  just  and 
generous  disposition  on  the  part  of  capital. 
And  capital  honors  humanity  when,  as  in  the 
crises  of  1873  and  1893,  it  bends  all  its  ener¬ 
gies  to  keep  the  good  ship  afloat ;  to  share  the 
trials  of  the  time  with  those  who,  in  better 
days,  minister  to  its  prosperity ;  and  to 
weather  the  storm,  not  for  its  own  preserva 
tion  merely  or  primarily,  but.  as  in  this  case, 
for  the  common  interests  and  the  welfare  of 
all. 

Mr.  McCreery  is  a  good  Presbyterian,  and 
has  been  for  many  years  a  generous  contribu¬ 
tor  to  the  missionary  Boards.  The  church  of 
which  he  is  a  member  is  the  banner  church 
in  his  denomination  for  beneficence,  and 
largely  because  of  bis  contributions.  He 
talks  but  little,  but  he  works  prodigiously. 
And  this  is  best  when  the  work  is  just  and 
honorable  and  righteous.  It  would  be  well  if 
there  were  more  like  him  of  whom  it  could 
be  said,  “Your  life  speaks  so  loud  that  we 
cannot  hear  what  you  say.  ”  P. 


The  catalogue  of  Lake  Forest  University  for 
1893-94  has  just  appeared,  and  shows  a  total 
enumeration  of  133  instructors  and  1833  stu¬ 
dents.  Of  these  students,  317  are  in  the 
undergraduate  schools  in  Lake  Forest,  and 
1516  in  the  professional  schools  in  Chicago. 
The  College  Department  shows  the  greatest 
development  in  educational  methods.  The 
system  of  “major  subjects”  has  been  intro¬ 
duced,  so  that  three  years  of  continuous  work 
are  offered  in  each  subject.  The  greatest 
freedom  of  choice  is  given  the  student,  and  at 
the  same  time  few  studies  and  continuous 
work  are  secured.  By  this  change  Lake  For¬ 
est  takes  its  place  among  our  progressive  in¬ 
stitutions,  which  are  seeking  to  adapt  their 
methods  to  the  best  educational  thought  and 
to  the  needs  of  the  time. 
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forty  years,  and  had  never  witnessed  a  more 
satisfactory  examination  I''  This  is  indeed  a 
■wonderful  thing  in  Israel ;  but  if  the  Seminary 
be  doing  such  a  work,  what  need  to  compass 
sea  and  land  for  its  destruction ! 


For  many  years  past  it  has  been  the  goodly 
custom  of  Mr.  Charles  Butler,  LL.  D. ,  who  is 
at  once  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  University  of  New  York  and  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  to  give  a  reception  to 
the  graduating  class  of  the  latter  a  few  weeks 
before  Commencement.  Each  year,  as  the  sea¬ 
son  comes  round,  we  fear  lest  he  may  not  be 
here  to  welcome  us.  He  is  now  past  his  ninety- 
second  year,  but  he  is  with  us  still,  and  last 
Thursday  evening  a  large  company  gathered 
round  him,  in  which  some  of  us  outsiders 
were  permitted  to  meet  with  the  students  and 
their  teachers.  One  face  was  sadly  missed, 
that  of  our  dearly  loved  Dr.  Schaff.  The 
graduating  class  was  a  large  one.  It  was  an 
inspiration  to  look  into  the  faces  of  such  a 
body  of  young  men,  of  fine  physique,  strong 
in  body  and  in  mind,  ready  to  enter  on  their 
life  work.  The  honors  of  the  class  were  car¬ 
ried  off  by  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  who  in  a 
few  remarks  expressed  at  once  his  loyalty  to 
his  Alma  Mater  and  also  his  affection  and  his 
gratitude  to  Union  Seminary  for  what  it  had 
done  for  him.  Of  course  the  centre  of  all  was 
the  venerable  host  himself,  whose  hoary  head 
is  indeed  a  crown  of  glory  to  him.  Looking 
at  him,  we  were  reminded  of  the  late  Cardinal 
Manning,  who  a  year  or  two  before  his  death, 
when  asked  about  his  condition,  answered 
that  he  was  “gently  slowing  into  the  station.” 
So  with  our  venerable  friend,  who  is  gliding 
onward — may  it  be  vei-y  slowly  and  gently — to 
the  haven  where  he  would  be. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Van  Dyke  of  the  Brick  Church, 
who  spent  part  of  the  last  winter  in  going  up 
the  Nile,  has  returned  home  bringing  treas¬ 
ures  new  and  old  for  the  instruction  of  his 
people.  Last  Sunday  morning  he  gave  the 
first  of  three  sermons  on  Egypt  as  confirming 
the  history  of  the  Bible.  The  tombs  and  mon¬ 
uments  which  have  been  explored,  and  the  in¬ 
scriptions  that  have  been  deciphered,  instead 
of  shaking  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament, 
have  furnished  the  strongest  proofs  of  its  truth. 
In  this  opening  discourse  he  conOned  himself 
to  the  period  before  the  sons  of  Jacob  came 
down  into  Egypt.  Next  Sunday  he  will  treat  of 
Egypt  from  the  time  of  Joseph  to  the  Exodus  ; 
and  in  another  still,  of  its  subsequent  history. 
One’s  faith  is  strengthened  by  listening  to  such 
discourses,  while  it  is  an  additional  gratiOca- 
tion  to  see  the  new  strength  given  to  the 
Brick  Church  by  its  union  with  the  Church 
of  the  Covenant.  There  is  indeed  something 
quite  ideal  in  a  union  of  churches  which  gives 
strength  to  both,  where  two  pastors,  one  in 
spirit,  relieve  and  support  each  other,  while 
all  feel  the  inspiration  of  the  great  audiences 
that  crowd  to  hear  the  Gospel.  Long  may  this 
old  historic  Brick  Church,  the  inheritor  of 
precious  and  sacred  memories,  continue  to  en¬ 
joy  an  overflowing  prosperity ! 


Missionary  Gilbert  Reid,  who  has  all  along 
been  very  solicitous  that  China  should  be 
accorded  her  rights  in  the  new  treaty,  regards 
that  measure  (now  before  the  Senate)  a  de¬ 
cided  advance  on  the  laws  now  in  force.  He 
says :  The  trouble  it  will  meet  is  due  to  its 
collision  with  the  past  unjust  legislation.  See 
page  21. 


The  recent  missionary  rally  at  Auburn  was 
evidently  an  occasion  of  very  special  interest. 
There  is  no  letting  down  of  spirit  on  the  part 
of  the  Endeavorers. 


ROBERT  WlliSOX  PATTERSO.X. 

Life  over  now :  and  the  strong  sonl  at  last 
From  earthly  bond  and  strain  forever  free. 

Into  that  larger,  grander  life  hath  passed. 

To  dwell  forever,  dearest  Lord,  with  Thee. 

Life  over  now :  as  sinks  an  autumn  sun 
Serene  and  splendid  through  the  closing  day. 

His  burdens  borne,  bis  labors  fitly  done. 

So  fades  the  faithful  soul  from  earth  away. 

Life  over  now  :  but  far  beyond  these  bars 
Of  space  and  time,  past  human  stature  grown, 

A  saint  indeed,  white-robed  and  crowned  with  stars. 
He  sits.  O  Christ,  with  Thee  upon  Thy  throne. 

E.  D.  M. 

L.4NE  Seminary. 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  been  disposed  to 
look  tipon  The  Evangelist  as  one-sided  in  its 
views,  they  may  perhaps  change  their  opinion 
when  they  see  the  four  broad  pages  given  to 
Professor  Green  of  Princeton,  to  refute  the 
argument  advanced  in  our  own  Sunday-school 
Lesson.  Dr.  Green  is  a  man  of  such  learq- 
ing  and  character  that  he  will  be  listened 
to  by  all  parties  with  the  greatest  respect. 
In  according  to  him  this  ample  space  we 
do  not  intend  to  open  our  columns  to  a  long 
controversj’,  for  we  are  aware  that  the  argu¬ 
ments  presented  cannot  be  fully  appreciated 
except  by  scholars.  But  readers  of  ordinary 
intelligence,  and  good,  plain,  roundabout  com¬ 
mon  sense,  may  find  profit  to  themselves  in 
comparing  the  two  views ;  to  which  end  we 
would  suggest  that  they  try  the  experiment 
of  dividing  the  narrative  in  Genesis  as  sug¬ 
gested  in  our  Sunday-school  Lesson,  and  see 
if  the  narrative  then  flows  more  smoothly  and 
naturally  than  as  in  the  present  version.  Who¬ 
ever  does  this  will  at  least  satisfy  himself,  and 
may  be  relieved  of  some  difficulties  that  em¬ 
barrassed  him  before.  In  this,  as  in  many 
other  controversies,  we  have  but  to  repeat  the 
motto  of  The  Evangelist :  “In  essentials  unity ; 
in  non-essentials  liberty  ;  in  all  things  charity.  ” 

The  general  public  has  a  much  larger  inter¬ 
est  in  the  progress  of  art  in  this  country  than 
it  is  aware.  It  is  a  matter  of  civic  if  not  of 
national  importance  that  the  young  people  of 
a  city  like  this  should  add  to  the  power  of 
speech,  and  the  abilitj"  to  express  thought  in 
written  language,  the  third  and  in  certain 
respects  the  noblest  art  of  self-utterance, 
that  of  the  pencil  and  brush.  If  the  old 
French  saw  is  true,  “As  many  languages  as 
one  can  speak,  so  many  times  is  he  a  man,” 
much  more  is  it  true  that  each  new  form  of 
self  revelation,  adds  something  of  priceless 
value  to  human  powers.  Self  utterance,  self- 
revelation  is  more  than  a  human  need,  it  may 
be  reverently  said  that  it  is  a  divine  necessity: 
the  Word  was  from  the  beginning.  That  pow¬ 
er  of  self- revelation  which  conies  through  the 
Iiencil  has  been  until  lately  only  the  rare  priv¬ 
ilege  of  the  few ;  the  art  schools  which  are 
now  springing  into  existence  on  every  hand 
will  soon  make  it  the  endowment  of  the  many. 
It  will  be  a  happy  day  for  the  country  when 
that  time  comes.  Because  of  these  considera¬ 
tions  it  is  to  be  honied  that  a  large  number  of 
lieople  will  be  sufficiently  interested  to  attend 
the  annual  exhibition  of  drawings  by  the 
students  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design, 
made  in  competition  for  the  medals  and  other 
awards  of  merit,  which  will  be  open  in  the  lec¬ 
ture-room  of  the  Academy,  Fourth  Avenue  and 
Twenty-third  Street,  on  Thursday  and  Friday, 
May  10th  and  11th.  The  distribution  of  prizes 
for  the  year  will  take  place  at  8  o’clock  on 
Friday  evening.  May  11th.  Admission  is  free. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cleveland  met  in  the 
First  Church  of  Ashtabula,  which  Dr.  McGif- 
fert  has  so  long  and  ably  served.  Recent  ac¬ 
cessions  have  brought  its  roll  to  about  400 
members,  and  in  all  respects  it  is  very  flour¬ 
ishing. 


The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Saratoga 
Springs,  Rev.  William  Durant,  pastor,  reports 
a  year  of  activity,  growth,  and  increase  in 
benevolent  giving,  as  compared  with  previous 
years.  The  sum  of  general  beneficence  was 
81,079.38,  and  of  local  (including  congrega¬ 
tional  expenses)  $5,279.39).  The  whole  town 
was  quickened  under  the  preaching  of  Rev. 
J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  Jan.  7-21,  and  the  en¬ 
deavor  of  pastor  and  people  has  been  to  in 
crease  and  make  permanent  the  work  then  in 
itiated.  Good  influences,  and  also  those  of  a  most 
untoward  character,  are  face  to  fa«:e  at  Sara¬ 
toga.  And  it  will  be  well  for  Commissioners 
to  the  Assembly,  as  they  enjoy  the  hospi¬ 
tality  ot  this  church  from  the  17th  of  May 
on  to  the  close  of  the  sessions,  to  remember 
that  the  race-track  and  gambling  influence 
which  has  recently  been  excluded  from  New 
Jersey,  is  augmenting  its  power  in  Saratoga ! 
Our  brethren  there  need  the  support  and 
sympatliy  of  the  church  generally  in  their 
unequal  battle  with  rampant  vice. 


Dr.  Nott  of  the  Central  Church,  Buffalo, 
asks  the  pertinent  question — “Why  should  the 
American  Roman  Catholic  Church  be  subject 
to  the  Vatican?”  Is  the  domination  of  a 
thousand  years  a  reason?  It  surely  is  not  with 
Him  who  reckons  that  space  of  time  but  a 
day!  Are  not  its  Bishops  equal  to  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  its  affairs  in  their  respective  dio¬ 
ceses  ;  and  their  occasional  General  Councils 
when  the  wisdom  of  all  is  united?  Both  with, 
and  without,  its  agency,  that  church  finds 
itself  in  new  conditions  here  in  America,  and 
such  as  invite  it  to  become  thoroughly  at  one 
with  the  best  traditions  of  the  countrj',  and 
of  New  Testament  Christianity  as  well.  We 
would  have  it  become  less  Roman  and  more 
truly  Catholic,  holding  with  its  first  Bishops 
that  the  Church  has  but  one  Head,  even 
Christ  the  Lord ! 


The  National  Temperance  Society  will  hold 
its  anniversary  at  the  Broadway  Tabernacle 
on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  May  8,  beginning 
at  7.30.  Gen.  Howard  will  preside  and  speak, 
and  addresses  may  be  expected  from  Drs. 
T.  L.  Cuyler,  and  H.  L.  Wayland  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  the  well-known  editor  of  the  National 
Baptist.  The  music  will  also  be  fine. 


“ECCLESIASTICAL.  POLITICS.” 

My  Dear  Mr.  Editor :  I  have  read  and  re¬ 
read  the  editorial,  “Ecclesiastical  Politics,’’ 
in  to-day’s  Evangelist.  It  will  offend,  be 
cause  it  is  true,  and  men’s  conscience  do 
not  accept  such  unwelcome  statements  without 
firing  up  instantly.  Since  it  is  well  known 
that  a  few  have  managed,  by  printed  slips  of 
candidates  acceptable  to  themselves, and  by  pre¬ 
vious  “fixing”  of  presbyters,  to  carry  things 
their  own  way  in  New  York  Presbytery  in 
past  years,  the  fact  should  be  known  outside 
of  this  city  ;  indeed,  through  the  entire  Church. 
We  cannot  exist  as  a  noble  and  frank  body  of 
Christians  if  we  follow  the  example  set  us  by 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  influential  Pres¬ 
byterian  bodies  in  the  world.  Do  the  breth¬ 
ren  in  New  York  Presbytery  really  feel  willing 
that  our  Church  should  be  thus  managed  and 
governed  throughout  the  land?  If  so,  then 
inaction  and  slothful  acquiescence  in  the 
methods  complained  of  are  in  order. 

The  brethren  who  manipulate  (take  it  upon 
themselves  to  “run”)  Presbytery,  will  be  the 
first  to  be  incensed  at  your  editorial.  It  is 
their  responsibility,  and  the  “woe”  is  against 
them,  and  not  against  the  protestors.  So  I  un¬ 
derstand  the  Saviour’s  word,  Matthew  xviii :  7. 

Very  truly  yours, 

WiNTHROP  S.  Gilman. 

Palisades,  New  York,  Apitl  as,  1894. 
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FEDERATION  OF  THE  CHURCHES. 

DB.  KCOB  DI4CEKN8  THE  FINGER  OF  GOD 
IN  IT. 

So  rapidly  are  we  moving  in  these  last  days 
that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  one’s  breath.  A 
year  ago  Federation  was  an  Ishmaelite  in  the 
land.  To-day  it  seems  to  be  captain  in  the 
Lord’s  host  It  is  the  Lord’s  doing,  and  it  is 
marvellous  in  our  eyes.  We  call  upon  our  souls 
and  all  that  is  within  us  to  bless  His  holy 
name.  He  hath  done  exceeding  abundantly 
above  all  that  we  asked  or  thought.  How 
noble  and  right  is  that  Philadelphia  utterance  ! 
It  seems  impossible  that  it  should  fail  of 
hearty  ratification  by  the  various  bodies  in 
the  proposed  federation.  And  when  once 
these  cooperating  societies  have  entered  their 
common  life,  giving  their  united  strength  and 
wisdom  and  devotion  to  the  great  practical 
affairs  of  the  kingdom,  how  surely  will  doc¬ 
trinal  and  political  differences  begin  to  slip 
into  the  background  and  the  commanding 
verities  of  the  common  faith  and  spiritual 
life  take  their  true  place  at  the  head  of  the 
Church ! 

When  we  group  with  this  Philadelphia  move¬ 
ment,  the  action  of  the  recent  Congregational 
Association  of  New  Jersey;  the  fraternal  ap¬ 
proaches  of  the  Christians  and  the  Free  Will 
Baptists,  who  are  so  near  alike  that  they  are 
obliged  to  hunt  for  differences ;  the  eager  dis¬ 
cussion  of  church  unity  in  all  the  leading  re¬ 
ligious  papers ;  and  the  agitation  of  the  same 
subject  in  England  and  Scotland ;  it  requires 
no  prophetic  gift  to  see  that  the  Church  of 
Christ  is  rapidly  drawing  near  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  crises  in  her  historj’.  The  east  is 
even  now  reddening  with  the  dawn  of  a  new 
reformation. 

Blessed  and  holy  is  the  man  counted  worthy 
of  a  place  in  this  crowning  work  of  redeeming 
the  Church  from  the  sin  and  shame  of  her 
household  divisions.  When  such  movements 
of  cosmic  forces  are  in  progress  before  our 
eyes,  how  small  are  the  politics  of  our  Presby¬ 
teries,  the  intrigues  and  bickerings  of  parties. 
Our  Assemblies,  with  -their  tempest-in-a-tea- 
pot  fulminations,  are  reduced  to  the  vanishing 
point  in  presence  of  such  incoming  tides  of  life 
and  spirit.  Thank  God,  nothing  can  stay 
those  tides.  The  pity  is  that  we  should  not 
be  able  to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times,  and 
so  chime  with  God's  thought  and  feeling  that 
we  should  be  found  ready  and  waiting  as  co¬ 
workers  with  Him. 

We  may,  however,  hasten  the  day  of  union 
by  divine  providence  using  our  wrath  to  its 
own  purposes.  For  every  one  of  our  machine 
elections ;  every  Assembly  deliverance  contrary 
to  toleration  and  brotherly  love:  is  only  mak¬ 
ing  visible  the  inherent  weakness  and  the  moral 
evil  of  one  of  the  strongest  denominational 
systems.  “Bad  governments  help  us  if  they 
are  only  bad  enough. ”  If  the  coming  Assem¬ 
bly  is  only  bad  enough,  heaping  up  the  sins 
of  its  predecessors,  it  may  do  both  God  and 
man  most  excellent  service,  and  hasten  the 
day  of  union,  not  upon  denominational  bases, 
but  upon  the  one  basis  of  our  common  spirit¬ 
ual  life  and  of  our  redemptive  work  for  the 
world.  James  H.  Ecob. 


On  another  page  will  be  found  a  tribute  by 
Hr.  Sawyer  to  the  memory  of  Lucy  and  Mary 
Green.  Many  of  our  readers  attended  their 
admirable  school  at  No.  1  Fifth  Avenue;  many 
others  knew  them  as  women  of  rare  power  and 
beautiful  lives.  But  those  who  never  knew 
them  will  find  stimulus  and  suggestion  in  Dr. 
Sawyer’s  appreciative  words. 


A  LARGE  AND  HAPPY  BUSINESS  HOUSE¬ 
HOLD. 

In  these  hard  times,  when  there  are  so  many 
strikes  and  industrial  disturbances  all  over  the 
country,  it  is  refreshing  to  know  that  in  one 
of  the  largest  business  houses  of  this  city,  the 
relations  between  the  employer  and  the  em¬ 
ployed  have  always  been  so  kindly  that  they 
may  almost  be  said  to  form  one  family,  though 
it  be  a  pretty  large  family,  composed  of  over 
three  hundred  members  1  Everybody  in  New 
York  knows  the  house  of  James  McCreer3'and 
Company,  which  stands  at  the  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  place  on  Broadwaj',  nearly  opposite  to 
Grace  Church.  It  is  just  twenty-five  years 
since  the  business  was  begun  by  him  who  still 
remains  at  its  head.  In  all  these  years  it  has 
been  growing  in  extent  and  in  prosperity,  ow¬ 
ing,  first  of  all,  to  the  great  business  capacity 
of  its  founder,  which  has  been  seconded  by 
the  fidelity  and  devotion  of  a  large  body  of 
employes,  who  are  bound  to  it  by  the  strong¬ 
est  personal  attachment.  On  the  recurrence 
of  this  twentj'-fifth  anniversary  all  the  em- 
ploj’es  of  the  house,  of  both  sexes,  joined  in  a 
dinner  given  to  Mr.  McCreerj',  as  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  their  grateful  regard  for  one  to  whom 
they  all  looked  up  as  their  common  benefac¬ 
tor.  The  few  guests  who  had  the  privilege  of 
being  present  were  struck  with  the  enthusiasm 
and  heartiness  which  characterized  the  scene, 
and  the  evidences  of  genuine  attachment  and 
personal  loyalty. 

The  dinner  was  served  in  the  St.  Denis 
Hotel  last  Saturday  evening,  April  28th.  The 
spacious  dining-hall,  brilliantlj"  lighted  by 
eletricit}-,  and  filled  with  the  fragrance  of 
flowers,  was  quickly  filled  by  a  smiling  com¬ 
pany  of  over  three  hundred  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen,  all  but  two  of  whom  were  present 
employes  or  members  of  the  firm.  Many  re¬ 
quests  for  a  place  were  urged  upon  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Arrangements  by  those  who  have 
known  and  admired  Mr.  McCreery,  but  it  was 
decided  to  limit  the  gathering  to  those  at 
present  connected  with  the  busines^^  save  that 
the  pastor  of  Mr.  McCreery  and  his  life-long 
friend,  Mr.  James  McMaster  of  Toronto,  were 
welcomed  guests.  The  result  was  to  bring  out 
in  the  strongest  light  the  cordial  and  kindly, 
one  might  almost  say,  domestic  relations  sub¬ 
sisting  between  the  capitalist  and  the  laborers 
in  this  concern.  No  emphasis  was  laid  upon 
this.  There  was  no  attempt  to  manufacture 
or  develope  kindly  feeling.  There  was  no 
need.  The  gathering  was  a  result,  and  not  a 
cause,  of  the  affectionate  regard  in  which  the 
senior  member  of  the  firm  is,  and  for  many 
years  past  has  been,  regarded  by  those  in  his 
employ. 

One  of  the  pleasing  features  of  the  evening 
was  the  spontatneous  singing,  between  courses, 
of  familiar  popular  airs  by  the  entire  company. 
By  request  of  Mr.  MoCreery,  no  wines  or 
liquors  were  served.  But  there  was  a  com¬ 
mon  feeling  of  gladness  and  freedom,  like 
that  in  a  home  circle  at  a  family  reunion. 
Any  sentiment  of  respect  or  affection  for  Mr. 
McCreery  elicited  such  a  hearty  and  immediate 
response,  and  was  reflected  from  all  faces  in 
such  a  gleam  of  the  light  of  love,  that  it  need¬ 
ed  no  speech  to  make  known  to  an  observer 
the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  those  who 
know  him  intimately  in  the  daily  relations  of 
a  business  career. 

Several  addresses  were  made.  Attention 
was  directed  to  the  presence  of  six  or  eight 
individuals,  who,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
of  unbroken  service,  have  shared  the  fortunes 
of  the  firm,  besides  a  large  number  who  have 
been  identified  with  its  history  for  ten,  or  fif¬ 
teen,  or  twenty  yeacrs.  One  of  the  (employes 
expressed  the  pleasure  all  bad  felt  in  the 
proofs  of  prosperity  afforded  by  the  repeated 


enlargement  of  the  store.  Beginning  on  the 
ground  fioor,  it  had  climbed  by  steady  and 
healthful  expansion  one  after  another  of  the 
other  fioors  of  the  building,  until  now  it  fills 
the  whole  from  basement  to  attic.  Several 
bore  witness  to  the  indefatigable  devotion  to 
business  which  characterizes  the  gentleman 
in  whose  honor  the  dinner  was  given,  to  hia 
mastery  of  details,  his  skill  in  marshalling  his 
forces,  his  considerate,  kindly,  and  generous 
treatment  of  his  subordinates,  to  which  were 
due  the  love  and  honor  in  which  he  is  held  by 
all.  One  of  the  most  eloquent  tributes  to  bis 
nobility  of  character  was  borne  bj'  an  Irish 
porter  of  the  store,  whose  native  wit  elicited 
great  laughter  and  applause,  and  whose  sin¬ 
cere  admiration  of  the  man  who  is  “always 
the  master  but  never  the  tyrant,”  was  so  for¬ 
cibly  and  fittingly  expressed  as  to  call  forth 
tumultuous  enthusiasm  from  his  delighted 
audience. 

When  Mr.  McCreery  himself  was  called  out, 
he  spoke  with  great  modesty  of  his  business 
life,  of  his  early  experience  in  Baltimore,  of 
beginning  as  a  clerk,  from  which  he  rose  to  be 
{ the  head  of  a  department.  These  steps  by 
which  he  advanced  steadily  to  the  top,  showed 
how  conscientious  fidelity  to  humble  tasks  is 
the  true  preparation  for  the  highest  spheres, 
and  that  real  success  depends  upon  integrity 
and  a  genius  for  hard  work,  combined  with 
self-respect  and  the  fear  of  God. 

The  right  relations  of  capital  and  labor  have 
seldom  been  more  happily  illustrated.  Com¬ 
ing,  as  it  does,  after  a  period  of  serious  finan¬ 
cial  depression,  and  when  commercial  circles 
are  still  embarrassed  and  straitened,  it  is  es¬ 
pecially  significant.  It  is  a  living  proof  chat 
in  the  best  commercial  houses  employers  mean 
to  do  full  justice  to  those  whom  they  employ. 
Labor  exalts  itself  when,  as  on  such  an  occa¬ 
sion,  it  recognizes  and  rewards,  with  the 
tribute  of  genuine  admiration,  a  just  and 
generous  disposition  on  the  part  of  capital. 
And  capital  honors  humanity  when,  as  in  the 
crises  of  1873  and  1893,  it  bends  all  its  ener¬ 
gies  to  keep  the  good  ship  afioat ;  to  share  the 
trials  of  the  time  with  those  who,  in  better 
days,  minister  to  its  prosperitj- ;  and  to 
weather  the  storm,  not  for  its  own  preserva 
tion  merel}'  or  primarily,  but.  as  in  this  case, 
for  the  common  interests  and  the  welfare  of 
all. 

Mr.  McCreery  is  a  good  Presbyterian,  and 
has  been  for  many  years  a  generous  contribu¬ 
tor  to  the  missionary  Boards.  The  church  of 
which  he  is  a  member  is  the  banner  church 
in  his  denomination  for  beneficence,  and 
largely  because  of  bis  contributions.  He 
talks  but  little,  but  he  works  prodigiously. 
And  this  is  best  when  the  work  is  just  and 
honorable  and  righteous.  It  would  be  well  if 
there  were  more  like  him  of  whom  it  could 
be  said,  “Your  life  speaks  so  loud  that  we 
cannot  hear  what  you  say.  ”  P. 


The  catalogue  of  Lake  Forest  University  for 
1893-94  has  just  appeared,  and  shows  a  total 
enumeration  of  133  instructors  and  1833  stu¬ 
dents.  Of  these  students,  317  are  in  the 
undergraduate  schools  in  Lake  Forest,  and 
1516  in  the  professional  schools  in  Chicago. 
The  College  Department  shows  the  greatest 
development  in  educational  methods.  The 
system  of  “major  subjects”  has  been  intro¬ 
duced,  so  that  three  years  of  continuous  work 
are  offered  in  each  subject.  The  greatest 
freedom  of  choice  is  given  the  student,  and  at 
the  same  time  few  studies  and  continuous 
work  are  secured.  By  this  change  Lake  For¬ 
est  takes  its  place  among  our  progressive  in¬ 
stitutions,  which  are  seeking  to  adapt  their 
methods  to  the  best  educational  thought  and 
to  the  needs  of  the  time. 
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MR.  DENNKY’S  EECTI'RES. 

A  course  of  ten  lectures  on  Systematic  The¬ 
ology,  with  special  reference  to  the  system  of 
Ritschl,  has  just  reached  its  close  before  the 
students  of  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary 
(Congregational),  and  a  large  number  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  among  whom  the  city  clergy. 
The  lecturer  was  the  Rev.  James  Denney,  B.  D., 
not  a  professor,  but  pastor  of  the  Free  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Droughty  Ferry,  a  suburb  of 
Dundee,  Scotland.  These  discourses  were  de¬ 
livered  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  Union  Park 
Congregational  Church,  from  5  to  6.  I  have 
attended  them  all. 

At  a  little  distance  Mr.  Denney  bears  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ray  of  our  Board  of 
Aid  to  Colleges.  A  Scotchman  he  is,  yet  quite 
free  from  Scottish  peculiarities  of  accent  and 
countenance.  His  reading  is  rapid,  his  style 
warm,  his  expression  clear.  But  little  known 
in  this  country,  at  home  he  is  attracting  some 
attention  by  his  studies  in  divinity.  Professor 
Samuel  Ives  Curtis  secured  him  for  this  course 
in  Chicago.  The  subjects  of  his  ten  lectures 
were  as  follows :  The  Problem  of  Systematic 
Theology;  Christ’s  Witness  to  Himself;  The 
Apostolic  Doctrine  of  Christ ;  Sin ;  The  New 
Testament  Doctrine  of  Atonement ;  Imperfect 
Doctrines  of  Atonement;  Christ  in  His  Exalta¬ 
tion  ;  The  Church  and  the  Kingdom  of  God ; 
The  Scriptures  as  Word  of  God  and  Spiritual 
Authority ;  Eschatology. 

The  system  of  Mr.  Denney  is  essentially 
Christocentric ;  he  begins  and  ends  with 
Christ.  The  second  lecture.  The  Witness  of 
Christ  to  Himself,  was  a  masterly  handling  of 
a  great  subject,  a  powerful  antidote  to  all  de¬ 
grees  of  the  Unitarian  poison.  Most  of  the 
lectures,  however,  were  occupied,  in  the 
main,  with  reaffirming  old  doctrines,  new 
light  sometimes,  but  not  always,  being  brought 
to  bear.  But,  having  kept  carefully  on  the 
old  lines  in  eight  lectures,  the  sensation  of 
the  course  was  produced  by  the  complete 
break-away  of  the  ninth.  In  this  Mr.  Denney, 
who  had  thus  far  fortified  himself  at  every 
point  with  Scripture,  seemed  to  undermine 
his  own  foundations,  when  he  distinctly  de¬ 
nied  any  necessary  historical,  prophetic,  or 
even  interpretative  authority  to  the  Bible 
writers,  though  making  a  partial  exception 
of  the  New  Testament  under  the  last  head, 
believing  that  its  writers,  who  knew  God 
through  Christ,  possessed  a  superior  power  of 
interpretation.  This  lecture  necessarily  weak¬ 
ened  the  force  of  the  other  nine.  In  Escha¬ 
tology,  Mr.  Denney  was  not  carried  away  by 
premillenialism,  resisted  conditional  immor¬ 
tality  and  future  probation,  and  accepted  the 
general  resurrection  and  final  rewards  and 
punishments  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked. 
He  is  quite  uncertain  about  the  nature  of  the 
intermediate  state,  and  while  he  hopes  for  the 
largest  mercy,  is  by  no  means  positive  that 
those  dying  in  infancy  are  among  the  saved. 
In  most  of  the  lectures  there  was  an  evangel¬ 
ical  ring,  which  even  reached  evangelistic 
warmth. 

DEPOT  WORK. 

A  most  important  branch  of  Christian  work 
in  this  great  city  is  that  performed  by  the 
Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  at  the 
several  depots.  Before  the  Benevolent  So¬ 
ciety  of  the  Jefferson  Park  Church,  Mrs.  Les¬ 
lie,  who  has  this  work  in  charge,  gave  a  most 
interesting  account  a  few  days  ago.  To  what 
dangers  young  women  are  exposed  at  these 
points  is  not  generally  understood ;  this  Asso- 
ciaton  seeks  to  have  its  agent  at  the  stations 
on  the  arrival  of  the  through  trains,  wearing 
her  badge,  recognized  and  welcomed  by  the 
police,  watching  with  keen  and  kindly  eyes 
the  great  crowds  that  disembark  from  the 


train,  and  marking  among  them  such  young 
women  as  seem  to  be  in  need  of  any  attention. 
As  indicating  the  extent  of  this  work, 'Mrs. 
Leslie  gave  the  following  figures  for  the  past 
year:  whcile  number  variously  aided  at  the 
dej)ots,  4,500;  sent  or  personally  taken  to 
Christian  homes  for  board  or  temporary  char¬ 
ity,  855 ;  accompanied  to  addresses  of  friends, 
371 ;  girls  directly  rescued  from  the  hands  of 
designing  persons,  19 ;  transporation  secured 
for  93.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  work  is 
largely  that  of  prevention,  though  in  no  insig¬ 
nificant  degree  also  of  rescue. 

DEATH  OF  PROFESSOR  BISSEEL. 

The  Rev.  Edwin  Cone  Bissell,  D.  D. ,  LL.  D. , 
was  born  in  Schoharie,  N.  Y.,  March  2,  1882. 
He  was  graduated  from  Amherst  College  in 
1855,  and  Union  Theological  Seminarj'  in  1859. 
From  his  first  pastorate  in  West  Hampton, 
Mass.,  he  went  to  the  Civil  War  as  a  captain 
under  General  Banks.  Subsequently  he  was 
pastor  in  San  Francisco  and  Winchester,  Mass. 
From  1873  to  1878  he  served  as  a  missionary 
of  the  American  Board  in  Austria.  From 
1881  to  1892  he  occupied  the  Chair  of  Hebrew 
in  Hartford  Theological  Seminary ;  since  then 
he  has  been  the  Professor  of  Old  Testament 
Literature  and  Exegesis  in  McCormick  Semin¬ 
ary  in  this  city.  Here  he  died  of  pneumonia 
a  few  days  ago,  and,  accomplished  scholar  and 
earnest  Christian  as  he  was,  Presbyterianism 
in  this  region  has  thereby  sustained  a  serious 
loss.  His  body  was  taken  back  to  West 
Hampton  for  burial. 

SUPPRESSION  OF  VICE. 

This  is  a  great  undertaking  in  Chicago,  but 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime  has 
lately  been  organized,  with  the  Rev.  William 
G.  Clarke  of  the  Campbell  Park  Presbyterian 
Church  as  temporary  President,  and  among 
its  directors.  Bishop  Fallows,  Rev.  Dr.  Hen¬ 
son,  Rev.  Dr.  Gifford,  and  Messrs.  T.  E. 
Daniels,  and  I.  P.  Rumsey,  besides  several 
ladies.  Mr.  Clarke  says  that  the  methods  will 
be  somewhat  similar  to  those  adopted  by  Dr. 
Parkhurst  in  New  York.  Information  will  be 
gathered  and  presented  to  the  Mayor,  and  if 
he  will  not  close  up  the  fountains  of  sin,  this 
society  proposes  to  do  it  for  him  and  for  the 
community.  It  may  be  in  connection  with 
this  movement,  and  as  an  offset  to  unhappy 
impressions  made  by  Mr.  Stead’s  book,  “If 
Christ  came  to  Chicago,”  that  Mr.  Clarke  has 
announced  a  series  of  sermons  on  the  subject, 
“If  Satan  came  to  Chicago. ”  It  is  not  gen¬ 
erally  supposed  that  there  is  much  “if“  about 
this,  some  believing  that  this  is  the  place 
where  Satan’s  seat  is.  But  Mr.  Clarke  be¬ 
lieves  there  is  so  much  that  is  good  here,  that 
the  evil  one  would  be  greatly  troubled  to  find 
it ;  and  he  proposes  to  show  the  good  side  of 
Chicago  to  his  listeners. 

CHIEDREN’H  HOME  SOCIETY. 

This  is  not  a  local  organization,  but  one 
which  purposes  to  extend  its  sheltering  wings 
from  ocean  to  ocean.  Chicago  is  headquar¬ 
ters,  but  branches  are  starting  up  in  different 
directions.  The  aim  is  to  safeguard  society 
by  rescuing  its  unfortunate  children  from 
homelessness  and  vice  Hence  it  aims  to 
place  those  who  come  under  its  care  in  Chris¬ 
tian  homes,  and  finds  the  average  expense  of 
thus  providing  for  each  child  is  only  ten  dollars. 
The  General  Superintendent  of  the  work  is  the 
Rev.  M.  V.  B.  Van  Arsdale,  a  member  of  our 
Presbytery.  Children  are  not  kept  in  any 
asylum  here  except  for  a  very  few  days,  but 
are  located  in  homes  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
During  the  quarter  ending  March  1st,  98  chil¬ 
dren  were  received  and  registered,  14  re 
turned  for  replacement,  116  on  hand  during 
the  whole  quarter,  89  placed  in  homes  for  the 
first  time,  14  replaced,  and  13  were  left  on 
hand  at  the  close  of  the  period.  It  is  thus 
seen  that  children  are  being  located  at  the 


rate  of  about  one  a  day.  The  whole  number 
of  children  whose  interests  have  been  served 
in  about  ten  years  is  1,934;  the  same  in  all 
the  Slates  is  nearly  4,000.  This  is  a  noble 
work. 

DEACONESS’  AID  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  has  recently  been  held 
at  the  Home  and  Training  School,  114  Dear¬ 
born  Avenue.  The  reports,  owing  to  a  change 
of  organization,  cover  a  period  of  only  six 
months.  During  that  time  fourteen  deacon¬ 
esses  have  been  supported  at  the  home  at  a 
cost  of  §1,977 ;  during  the  same  time  the 
society  has  collected  and  disbursed  §1.285  for 
relief.  Of  religious  calls  5,057  have  been  made. 
The  time  spent  in  nursing  the  sick  in  their 
homes  is  reported  as  377  days,  176  nights,  302 
hours.  Ninety  people  have  been  nursed  in 
their  homes.  There  is  no  compensation  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  suffering  for  this  work.  The 
National  Deaconess’  Convention  is  expected 
at  Grace  Methodist  Church  in  this  city  next 
month,  at  which  delegates  from  every  deacon¬ 
ess’  home  in  the  country  are  expected.  The 
presiding  officer  will  be  Bishop  Joyce  of  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  and  other  bishops  will  be  present  and 
be  heard. 

“THE  CHICAGO  PRESBYTERIAN.” 

We  are  threatened  with  a  local  Presbyterian 
paper  to  be  known  by  this  name.  It  is  to  be 
issued  in  the  interest  of  Chicago  Presbytery, 
which  not  only  embraces  the  great  city,  but 
the  rest  of  the  county  of  Cook,  four  other 
counties,  and  parts  of  two  others.  The  total 
population  within  this  territory  is  said  to  be 
about  2,000,000,  and  the  Presbyterian  constit¬ 
uency  50,000.  This  paper  promises  to  be  spe¬ 
cially  friendly  to  our  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
McCormick  Seminary,  and  Lake  Forest  Uni¬ 
versity,  with  its  2,000  professors  and  students 
in  all  its  branches,  and  as  a  final  argument 
for  subscribing  for  its  issues  it  announces  that 
it  will  be  like  The  New  York  Evangelist — in 
size  of  pa^es ;  but  thus  far  it  is  unlike  it  in 
being  entirely  anonymous  in  its  announce¬ 
ments.  Frederick  C.^mpbell. 

Chicago,  April  26, 1894. 

“We  believe  in  salvation  by  character,”  says 
one  of  our  liberal  contemporaries.  So  do  we, 
provided  you  have  such  a  character  as  the 
law  of  God  requires,  and  that  law  “  is  exceed¬ 
ing  broad.”  But  if  a  man  have  not  that  in 
himself  which  ensures  salvation,  we  have  a 
better  creed  for  him,  and  it  is  in  character 
by  salvation.  “As  many  as  received  Him,  to 
them  gave  He  power  to  become  the  sons  of 
God,  even  to  as  many  as  believe  on  His 
name.”  The  angel  has  salvation  through 
character ;  the  sinner  who  believes,  character 
through  salvation. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Garritt  of  Ningpo,  China,  writes 
in  this  pathetic  way:  “If  the  good  Christian 
people  at  home  could  hear  these  poor  heathen 
mothers  asking  how  to  pray  and  afterwards 
hear  them  telling  their  neighbors  that  God 
is  not  far  off  but  that  they  can  pray  to  Him 
in  their  own  homes,  and  see  the  earnestness 
with  which  they  ask  “Will  Jesus  receive  vie?” 
surely  they  would  be  constrained  to  cry  out, 
“Here  am  I,  send  me.” 

The  New  York  Evangelist  has  started  a 
novel  and  interesting  “plebiscite”  on  the  best 
Sunday  -  school  books.  Every  one  familiar 
with  this  literature  and  Sunday-school  needs, 
is  invited  to  send  to  this  paper  before  June 
30th  a  list,  which,  in  the  reader’s  opinion, 
constitutes  the  “100  best  Sunday-school  books 
for  children  between  the  ages  of  12  and  17.  ’ 
Blank  forms  are  mailed  on  application  to  the 
paper  at  our  office,  33  Union  Square,  New 
York.  This  plebiscite  should  do  much  to 
winnow  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  in  Sunday- 
school  literature,  and  should  enlist  the  inter¬ 
est  and  cooperation  of  pastors,  superintend¬ 
ents,  librarians,  and  “reading  committees”  all 
over  the  country. 
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The  Hallowed  Day.  Fletcher  Prize  Essay, 
Dartmouth  College,  1892.  By  the  Rev. 
George  Guirey.  New  York:  The  Baker 
Taylor  Company. 

The  attempt  of  the  author  has  been  to  cover 
the  whole  ground,  and  be  has,  in  a  sense, 
done  so.  His  method  is,  perhaps,  better 
suited  to  gratify  those  who  agree  with  him 
than  to  persuade  those  who  do  not ;  for  he 
first  gives,  in  five  chapters,  his  views  as  to  the 
right  observance  of  the  Lord’s  day  (Part  I.) 
before  giving,  in  Part  II.,  the  reasons  for  its 
right  observance.  And  his  views  as  to  the 
way  in  which,  as  the  Catechism  says,  “the 
Sabbath  is  to  be  sanctified”  are  not  in  all  re¬ 
spects  satisfactory.  It  is  not  that  they  are  little 
calculated  to  allure  the  unspiritual  man,  (that 
was  probably  not  Mr.  Guirey’s  reason  for  un¬ 
dertaking  this  work,)  but  they  hardly  appear 
to  meet  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  present 
day,  those  conditions  in  our  civilization  which 
certainly  do  make  the  question  of  Sabbath 
observance  perplexing  to  those  who  desire  to 
see  the  Lord’s  day  hallowed.  Mr.  Guirey  is 
by  no  means  unaware  of  these  perplexing  con¬ 
ditions.  In  the  third  part  of  his  work,  “Appli¬ 
cation  of  the  Principles  that  Govern  the  Ob¬ 
servance  of  the  Lord’s  Day,”  he  discusses  at 
length,  those  that  refer  to  the  public  service, 
the  mails,  public  transportation,  and  so  on, 
and  in  this  first  part  he  points  out  that  there 
are  great  numbers  in  our  larger  communities, 
those  who  dwell  in  the  crowded  districts,  the 
laboring  people  and  their  children,  for  whom 
the  method  of  observance  that  he  recommends 
is  an  impossibility,  or  nearly  so ;  but  he  seems 
to  have  found  no  way  of  adapting  his  recom¬ 
mendations  to  their  case.  “Can  any  reasona¬ 
ble  man  expect  that  they  will  sit  all  day  in 
their  stifling  tenements  and  count  their  fin¬ 
gers?”  he  very  properly  asks.  But  he  finds, 
after  all,  no  way  to  help  them  out  of  this 
necessity  beyond  church  and  Sunday  school, 
(which  occupy  no  larger  a  portion  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  in  the  “crowded  wards”  than  elsewhere,) 
except  in  a  “quiet  walk  to  the  city  parks,” 
which  to  any  one  who  lives  in  New  York 
City,  at  least,  and  knows  how  many  “city 
parks”  there  are  in  the  “crowded  wards,”  and 
how  many  miles  it  is  from  them  to  Central 
Park,  seems  almost  like  adding  insult  to 
injury. 

But  if  the  first  part  of  the  book  is  weak, 
mainly  a  mere  threshing  out  of  old  straw,  the 
w’ork  grows  better  as  we  go  on.  Mr.  Guirey 
makes  a  strong  point  in  refusing  to  hold  with 
Mr.  Crafts,  and  many  other  writers  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  that  there  is  a  “civil  Sabbath”  and  a  “re¬ 
ligious  Sabbath.”  He  perceives  that  to  make 
such  a  distinction  is  to  make  a  philosophical 
blunder,  which  gives  good  standing  ground  on 
one  side  or  the  other  to  his  opponents.  The 
“religious  Sabbath”  is,  of  course,  opposed  by 
the  irreligious,  the  “civil  Sabbath”  by  many 
religious  men  who  see  the  constitutional 
difficulty  of  legislation  in  favor  of  any  relig¬ 
ious  class.  Mr.  Guirey  takes  the  only  tenable 
ground,  that  the  whole  question  is  a  moral 
one,  as  fit  a  matter  of  legislation  as  any  other. 
We  do  not  refuse  to  enact  laws  against  steal¬ 
ing  and  murder  because  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments  include  laws  against  them.  Nor  is  the 
presence  of  the  Sabbath  law  among  the  Ten 
Commandments  any  reason  why  it  should  not  | 


take  its  place  among  moral  questions.  The 
moral  safety  of  the  community  requires  one 
day’s  rest  in  seven.  The  State  is  in  charge  of 
this  matter  as  of  others  which  concern  the 
moral  conditions  of  man. 

All  that  Mr.  Guirey  has  to  say  on  this  point 
is  good  and  clear.  When  he  comes  to  apply 
his  principles,  he  makes  large  demands ;  but 
so  did  our  Lord  when  He  liid  perfection  upon 
His  followers  as  their  law.  It  is  idle  to  object 
that  to  carry  out  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  in 
all  business  dealings  would  be  supremely  diffi¬ 
cult  under  the  conditions  of  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  civilization.  The  question  is  not  what  is 
difficult,  but  what  is  right.  We  are  not  ac¬ 
customed  to  see  Americans  at  least  balked  by 
the  difficulties  of  an  undertaking  when  once 
they  have  decided  that  they  need  or  desire  the 
results  of  the  undertaking.  It  certainly  would 
not  be  so  easy  a  matter  to  stop  the  running  of 
railroads  on  Sunday  as  some  good  people  sup¬ 
pose  ;  the  question  is  not  however.  Is  it  hard, 
but  Do  we  think  it  worth  while?  When  we 
do,  it  will  be  done. 

This  book  ought  to  contribute  something  to 
that  result.  But  it  would  be  more  widely 
read  and  more  efficacious  if  it  were  far 
shorter,  and  if  the  order  of  its  chapters  were 
somewhat  changed. 

The  Epistles  of  Paul  the  Apostle.  A 
Sketch  of  Their  Origin  and  Contents.  By 
George  B.  Findlay,  Tutor  in  Biblical  Lit¬ 
erature  and  Exegesis,  Headingly  College. 
New  York:  Wilbur  F.  Ketcham.  $1.50. 

There  are  books  many  on  the  subject  of  the 
Epistles  of  Paul,  but  among  them  all  not  one 
occupies  precisely  the  field  of  this  one.  The 
author  is  widely  known  as  an  accomplished 
critic,  and  he  is  well  equipped  for  the  work  he 
has  undertaken,  which  is  “to  weave  the  epis¬ 
tles  together  into  a  historical  unity,  to  trace 
out  the  life  that  pervades  them,  alike  in  its 
internal  elements  and  external  movements 
and  surroundings.  ”  This  work  is  popular,  but 
not  superficial,  being  done  with  great  attention 
to  accuracy,  and  while  in  no  respect  dog¬ 
matic,  it  is  always  most  suggestive.  The 
events  of  Paul’s  life  are  brought  into  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  leading  events  of  general  his¬ 
tory,  and  the  light  upon  his  actions  and  his 
writings  which  such  a  connection  strikes  out, 
though  not  direct,  is  very  illuminating.  The 
discussion  of  the  form  and  style  of  Paul’s  let¬ 
ters,  while  containing  little  that  is  new  to 
experienced  students,  is  fresh  and  good  and  of 
the  utmost  value  to  those  who  merely  read 
their  Bible,  or  to  those  who  have  but  lately 
entered  upon  its  study.  Prof.  Findlay  proba¬ 
bly  refrains  with  deliberate  purpose  from  at¬ 
tributing  Paul’s  method  of  reasoning  to  his 
Rabbinical  education,  but  it  appears  to  us  that 
it  would  not  have  been  amiss  even  for  the 
class  of  readers  whom  he  is  addressing.  He 
admits  defects  in  Paul’s  method,  but  refrains 
from  pointing  them  out,  and  indeed,  after 
saying  that  his  methods  are  as  sure  as  they 
are  bold,  and  “his  subtlety  the  subtlety  of 
truth  itself,”  which,  to  our  mind,  is  an  ob¬ 
vious  self-contradiction,  there  seems  to  be  no 
place  for  the  “defects”  which  he  admits.  Only 
here,  however,  does  Mr.  Findlay  appear  to 
have  any  reserve  of  truth.  The  rest  of  the 
book  is  as  frank  as  it  is  clear  and  excellent. 
It  seems  unfortunate  that  the  publishers  have 
not  chosen  to  print  it  upon  better  paper.  The 
binding  and  general  make  up  are  good,  how- 
ever. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

Americans  are  proverbially  careless  in  the 
matter  of  pronunciation.  This  may  easily 
be  explained,  not  only  by  the  large  proportion 
of  our  foreign  population  who  gain  through 
education  a  good  social  position,  but  also  by 
the  large  number  of  well  educated  persons, 
natives  of  the  country,  who  come  from  plain  j 


homes  and  uncultivated  surroundings.  It  is 
only  lately  that  the  general  public  have  awak¬ 
ened  to  the  importance  of  a  clear  and  accurate 
and  elegant  way  of  pronouncing  the  words  we 
use.  But  that  they  are  now  awake  to  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  fact  that  twenty -three  thousand 
copies  of  Mr.  William  Henry  P.  Phyffe’s  little 
handbook.  Seven  Thousand  IFort?.?  Often  Mis¬ 
pronounced,  have  been  sold  since  1889.  The 
twenty-fourth  thousand,  now  just  published, 
has  received  a  thorough  revision,  and  the 
addition  of  over  1,400  additional  w’ords.  It 
now  contains  8,000  words,  with  their  proper 
pronunciation.  To  many  of  them  are  given 
brief  notes,  discussing  reasons  or  authorities 
for  the  pronunciation  approved.  (G.  P.  Put¬ 
nam’s  Sons.  $1.) 

A  small  and  handy  volume  issued  by  Cassell 
and  Company,  contains  Plain  Introductions  to 
the  Books  of  the  Bible,  edited  by  Dr.  Ellicott,  the 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  It  is  the 
first  of  two  volumes  indeed,  and  contains  only 
Old  Testament  Introductions.  They  are  taken 
from  the  large  Commentary  of  which  Bishop 
Ellicott  was  the  editor,  and  have  not  been  re¬ 
vised  or  altered  in  any  way.  Among  the  au¬ 
thors  are  Payne  Smith,  Plumptre,  Farrar, 
Rawlinson,  Salmond,  Ginsburg,  and  a  number 
of  names  of  perhaps  nearly  equal  note.  The 
names  of  the  writers,  as  well  as  of  the  editor, 
show  that  the  work  belongs  to  the  conserva¬ 
tive  school,  but  from  the  point  of  view  taken, 
it  is  comprehensive,  thorough,  and  in  general, 
down  to  date.  The  type  is  small,  but  clear, 
and  thus  a  good  deal  of  value  is  compressed 
into  a  little  volume  within  the  reach  of  every¬ 
one. 

Never  was  a  sweeter  or  more  inspiring  story 
told  than  that  of  A  Brave  Baby,  which  gives 
the  title  to  a  collection  of  short  stories  by 
Miss  Sara  A.  Wiltse.  All  the  stories  in  the 
book  are  admirable,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
many  school  children  will  have  the  happinesa 
and  benefit  of  using  this  as  a  school  reader. 
Whether  or  not  they  have  it  in  school  the 
children  should  all  have  it,  and  the  “grown¬ 
ups”  should  all  read  it.  It  is  interesting  to 
learn  that  the  story  of  the  Brave  Baby  has 
been  used  by  the  senior  class  of  a  large  school 
in  their  study  of  ethics.  (Ginn  and  Company. ) 

The  May  number  of  the  Annals  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Academy  will  contain  a  paper  of  particular 
interest  in  view'  of  the  approaching  New’  York 
Constitutional  Convention.  It  is  entitled  The 
Reform  of  our  State  Governments,  and  has 
been  contributed  by  Gamaliel  Bradford,  the 
well  known  writer  on  political  subjects.  In 
this  paper  Mr.  Bradford  first  discusses  the  de¬ 
fects  in  our  State  governments  generally,  and 
then  taking  up  the  present  Constitution  of 
New  York,  points  out  where  it  should  be 
changed,  and  what  changes  in  it  should  be 
made. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


May  3,  :894. 


THE  CRITICAL,  PARTITION  OF  THE 
NARRATIVE  OF  THE  DELUGE. 

Bt  the  Rev.  W.  Henry  Green,  D.D..  LL  D., 

Prolessor  of  Old  Testatment  liiteratnre 

in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  Sunday- 
school  Lesson  paper  in  The  Erangelist  of  Jan¬ 
uary  8th,  in  which,  as  in  other  papers  of  the 
series,  the  attempt  is  made  to  initiate  the 
young  people  and  the  children  of  the  Church 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  Higher  Criticism, 
and  to  teach  them  that  Genesis  and  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  were  not  written  by  Moses,  as  has 
always  been  currently  believed,  as  our  Lord 
and  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
repeatedly  declare,  and  as  is  testified  likewise 
in  the  Old  Testament  from  the  death  of  Moses 
to  Malachi,  the  latest  of  the  prophets.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  alleged  that  they  are  a  compila¬ 
tion  by  an  unknown  compiler  from  preexisting 
documents  of  unknown  origin.  I  quote  from 
the  paper  just  spoken  of : 

The  story  of  the  Flood  in  Genesis  vi.-ix.  is  so 
clear  an  illustration  of  the  method  of  the  writer  or 
compiler  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  that  we  may  prof¬ 
itably  spend  a  little  time  in  examining  it. 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  we,  who  have  been  fa¬ 
miliar  with  this  story  from  infancy,  have  not  ob¬ 
served  many  repetitions  in  these  chapters.  And 
we  have  been  careless  readers  indeed,  if  we  have 
not  observed  that  where  the  same  fact  is  twice 
mentioned,  it  is  usually  with  some  points  of  differ¬ 
ence.  .  .  We  may  with  great  ease  separate  the  story 
into  two  parts,  each  of  which,  we  shall  find,  reads 
right  along  and  gives  a  complete  account  of  the 
Flood,  with  no  discrepancies  whatever  to  be  “  rec¬ 
onciled.”  For  example,  beginning  with  vi.  9,  let  us 
read  straight  along  as  follows  :  9-22,  vii.  6,  11, 13- 
16a,  18-21,  24-viii.  2a,  3b-5, 13a,  H-19,  ix.  1-17,  we  find 
a  perfectly  consecutive  story  which  is  harmonious 
in  every  part.  Next  let  us  go  back  to  vi.  5,  and 
read  straight  along  to  8,  then  vii.  1-5,  7-10. 12,  16b, 
17,  22,  23,  viii.  2b,  3a,  6-12, 13b,  20-22,  and  we  find  that 
we  have  also  a  perfectly  harmonious  story,  and 
complete  but  for  the  want  of  a  few  connecting 
phrases,  which  were  necessarily  omitted  when  the 
two  stories  were  woven  together.  This  can  by  no 
means  be  an  accidental  circumstance  ;  there  is  no 
writing  by  a  single  author  that  we  can  so  separate 
as  to  make  of  it  two  complete  and  perfect  narra¬ 
tions.  It  can  only  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
these  were  originally  two  distinct  accounts  of  the 
same  story.  .  .  Here  and  there,  in  dove-tailing  the 
two  narratives,  a  few  words  by  the  compiler  him¬ 
self  were  necessary.  They  appear  to  be  marvel¬ 
lously  few  ;  as  far  as  we  can  see  they  are  only  the 
second  clause  of  vi.  7,  a  few  words  in  vii.  9  (there 
went  in  two  and  two  .  .  .  the  male  and  the  female), 
the  second  clause  of  vii.  23,  and  perhaps  the  word 
Qod  in  vii.  9.  These  additions  are  all  made  to  the 
prophetic  narrative,  and  are  apparently  designed 
to  bring  the  style  a  little  more  closely  into  harmo¬ 
ny  with  that  of  the  priestly  writer. 

It  requires  but  a  slight  examination  to  show 
how  misleading  all  this  is.  For 

1.  The  narrative  of  the  deluge  is  not  divisi¬ 
ble  into  two  complete  and  continuous  narra¬ 
tives. 

2.  Narratives  of  unquestioned  unity  can  be 
divided  into  two  continuous  accounts  with 
equal  plausibility. 

8.  The  alterations  by  the  compiler,  whose  office 
It  is  to  cover  the  halting  places  of  the  critical 
hypothesis,  must  have  been  not  “marvellously 
few,”  but  marvellously  many  and  marvellously 
great. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  we  shall  call  the 
prophetic  narrator  of  the  critics  J.,  and  the 
priestly  writer  P.  Let  us  now  examine  the 


portion  of  the  narrative  which  is  assigned  to 
the  former,  and  see  whether  it  “reads  right 
along  and  gives  a  complete  account  of  the 
flood,  with  no  discrepancies  whatever  to  be 
reconciled.  ”  It  begins  with  vi.  5-8.  We  read 
in  verse  eighth,  “But  Noah  found  grace  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Lord.”  This  implies  that  the 
reader  had  already  been  made  acquainted  with 
Noah.  And  so  he  had  in  the  Scriptural  ac¬ 
count,  which  details  his  ancestry  in  chapter 
five :  but  this  is  given  by  the  critics  to  P. 
No  previous  mention  of  Noah,  or  allusion  to 
him  is  made  in  the  sections  attributed  to  J.  ; 
yet  here  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  well  known  per¬ 
sonage.  Evidently  something  is  wanting  in  J. 
corresponding  to  what  has  been  abstracted 
from  preceding  chapters  and  assigned  to  P. 
In  verse  7  we  are  told  that  the  compiler  has 
inserted  the  second  clause,  “both  man  and 
beast  and  creeping  thing  and  fowl  of  the 
heaven,  “  because  such  detailed  enumerations 
are  foreign  to  his  supposed  style.  This  is  a 
confession  that  the  text,  in  its  present  form, 
cannot,  on  critical  principles,  be  assigned  to 
J.  It  does  not  suit  the  hypothesis,  but  must 
be  amended  into  conformity  with  the  hypothe¬ 
sis.  In  other  words,  the  hypothesis  must  here 
be  supported  by  an  inference  drawn  from  the 
hypothesis.  But  this  clause,  though  unwel¬ 
come  to  the  critics,  cannot  be  omitted  from 
the  verse,  for  the  plural  pronoun  “them”  at 
the  end  of  it  refers  to  these  particulars  in  this 
second  clause,  not  merely  to  “man”  in  the 
first  clause,  which  would  call  for  a  pronoun  in 
the  singular  (see  “his  heart,”  verse  5). 

If,  however,  we  take  verse  seven,  as  the 
critics  have  corrected  it,  leaving  out  the  second 
clause,  then  it  declares  that  the  Lord  said, 
not  to  Noah,  but  to  Himself,  i.  e..  He  resolved 
to  destroy  man,  no  mention  being  made  of  the 
way  in  which  this  was  to  be  effected,  nor 
whether  the  inferior  creatures  would  be  in¬ 
volved.  J.  then  springs  at  once  to  vii.  1, 
where  “the  Lord  said  to  Noah.  Come  thou 
and  all  thy  house  into  the  ark,  ”  though  there 
is  no  previous  allusion  in  J.  to  the  fact  that 
Noah  had  a  family,  or  that  there  was  an  ark, 
or  any  occasion  for  there  being  an  ark.  To 
be  sure,  all  this  has  been  explained  before ; 
vi.  10  speaks  of  Noah’s  three  sons,  and  verses 
13-22  tell  how  God  told  him  of  the  coming  fiood 
and  bid  him  build  an  ark  for  the  safety  of  his 
house  and  the  various  species  of  living  things, 
and  that  Noah  did  so.  But  all  this  is  assigned 
to  P.  :  there  is  not  a  word  of  it  in  J.  Clearly 
there  is  something  missing  in  J ;  and  just 
that  is  missing  which  has  been  abstracted  from 
the  previous  narrative  and  given  by  the  critics 
to  P. 

In  verses  7-10  we  have  J.  ’s  account  of 
Noah’s  entry  into  the  ark.  But  verse  9,  we 
are  told,  has  been  manipulated  by  the  com¬ 
piler.  The  words,  “there  went  in  two  and 
two,”  “male  and  female,”  and  “God,”  have 
been  inserted  by  him.  Here  again  the  text  is 
not  in  accord  with  the  hypothesis ;  a  number 
of  P.  ’s  words  and  expressions  are  in  a  J.  para¬ 
graph,  and  it  must  be  the  fault  of  the  com¬ 
piler.  But  this  is  not  all.  There  is  not  a 
verse  in  the  paragraph  which  is  just  as  it 
should  be,  if  the  critics  are  right.  The  de¬ 
tailed  enumeration  “Noah  and  his  sons  and 
his  wife  and  his  sons’  wives”  (verse  7),  in¬ 
stead  of  simply  Noah  and  all  his  house  as  in 
verse  1,  is  foreign  to  J ;  so  in  verse  8,  “beasts 
and  fowls  and  everything  that  creepeth,”  in¬ 
stead  of  “  every  living  thing, "  as  in  verse  4 ;  and 
“waters  of  the  flood,”  verses  7,  10,  refer  back 
to  P.  ’s  phrase,  vi.  17,  vii.  6.  It  is  said 
that  the  compiler  “apparently  designed  to 
bring  the  style  a  little  more  closely  into  har¬ 
mony  with  that  of  P.  ”  But  why  he  should  be 
so  concerned  just  here  as  to  alter  expressions 
which  he  leaves  unchanged  elsewhere,  does 
not  appear.  And  it  is  particularly  surprising 


that  he  should  of  his  own  motion  introduce 
what  the  critics  consider  a  discrepancy  into 
J.  ’s  account.  How  could  he  make  J.  appear 
to  say,  in  verses  8,  9,  “of  clean  beasts  and  of 
beasts  that  are  not  clean  .  .  .  there  went  in 
two  and  two  unto  Noah  into  the  ark,”  in  open 
contradiction,  as  the  critics  allege,  with  what 
he  had  said  just  before  in  verse  2,  that  clean 
beasts  were  to  go  in  seven  and  seven,  and  of 
beasts  not  clean  two.  And  yet  we  are  told 
that  the  documents  “are  woven  together  in  a 
highly  artistic  manner”  and  the  compiler’s 
work  is  “admirably”  done.  If  this  is  so, 
the  compiler  must  have  been  an  intelli¬ 
gent  person,  and  he  could  not  have  made 
grossly  contradictory  statements  within  the 
compass  of  a  few  lines  without  perceiving  it. 
He  certainly  couhl  have  seen  nothing  of  the 
sort  here,  or  he  would  not  gratuitously  have 
inserted  a  discrepancy  in  the  text  of  his  own 
accord,  which  was  not  there  in  the  document 
from  which  he  was  copying.  .And  if  he  did 
not  see  it,  perhaps  there  is  no  contradiction 
after  all.  It  may  be  the  critics  who  are  mis¬ 
taken  in  fancying  that  there  is  one.  And  in 
point  of  fact,  there  is  no  discrepancy  between 
the  general  statement  that  two  of  every  spe 
cies,  a  male  and  a  female,  entered  the  ark, 
and  the  more  particular  declaration  that  there 
were  seven  of  every  species  of  clean  beasts, 
and  two  of  those  that  were  not  clean.  If, 
then,  the  compiler  harmonizes  with  J.  vii.  2, 

3.  neither  is  there  any  discrepancy  between  J. 
vii.  2,  3  and  P.  vi.  19,  vii.  15. 

In  what  follows  the  semblance  of  continuity 
can  only  be  made  out  for  J.  by  means  of  scat¬ 
tered  sentences  and  clauses  torn  from  their 
connection  in  an  arbitrarj*  manner.  Thus  J. 
proceeds  verse  12,  and  then  skips  to  16b ;  “And 
the  rain  was  upon  the  earth  forty  days  and 
forty  nights  .  .  .  and  the  Lord  shut  him  in.  ” 
It  is  natural  to  ask  why  the  Lord  waited  forty 
days  before  He  shut  the  door  of  the  ark  be¬ 
hind  Noah.  It  is  obvious  that  the  last  clause 
of  verse  16  has  no  proper  connection  with  verse 
12,  to  which  the  critics  attach  it.  It  plainly 
belongs  where  it  stands  in  the  text. 

The  rise  of  the  waters  of  the  flood  is  de¬ 
picted  in  verses  17-20  in  four  successive  stages. 
The  critics  arbitrarily  sunder  one  of  these, 
verse  17,  from  the  rest,  and  assign  it  to  J. 
The  destruction  accomplished  by  the  flood  is 
similarly  described  in  three  successive  state¬ 
ments  of  growing  intensity,  verses  21-23.  Two 
of  these  are  parted  from  the  remaining  one 
and  given  to  J. ,  verses  22,  23. 

The  next  clause  of  J.  is  viii.  2b,  “and  the 
rain  from  heaven  was  restrained.  ”  Just  before 
we  read  in  vii.  24,  “  The  waters  prevailed  upon 
the  earth  an  hundred  and  fifty  days.”  The 
critics  find  a  discrepancy  between  this  and 
vii.  4,  12,  according  to  which  it  rained  forty 
days.  The  intelligent  compiler  has  been  at 
fault  here  again.  He  has  inserted  this  clause 
respecting  the  stopping  of  the  rain  in  the 
wrong  place.  It  should  have  preceded  vii.  24, 
instead  of  following  it.  But  we  may  shelter 
ourselves  behind  him  here  again.  If  he  saw 
no  impropriety  in  putting  this  clause  where  he 
did,  perhaps  there  was  none.  He  may  not 
thus  have  brought  J.  into  conflict  with  him¬ 
self  after  all.  If  it  had  been  said  that  the  rain 
from  heaven  was  not  restrained  after  150  days 
had  passed,  there  would  indeed  have  been  a 
discrepancy.  But  where  is  the  discrepancy  in 
saying  that  it  had  stopped? 

The  last  clause  of  viii.  2  is  separated  from 
the  first,  one  being  given  to  J.  and  the  other 
to  P.  But  this  is  severing  what  of  necessity 
belongs  together.  We  find  the  same  combina¬ 
tion  here  as  in  vii.  11,  12,  where  the  sources  of 
the  flood  are  described,  and  the  critics  split 
them  asunder  after  the  same  fashion.  These 
sources  were  two,  viz :  the  rushing  in  of  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  upon  the  land,  and  the 
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torrents  descendiDK  from  the  sky.  The  tenses 
of  the  Hebrew  verbs  at  once  indicate  to  the 
reader  that  the  bursting  forth  of  the  fountains 
of  the  great  deep  and  the  opening  of  the 
windows  of  heaven  are  separate  items,  while 
the  fall  of  the  rain  is  a  sequence  of  that  which 
just  preceded.  The  opening  of  the  windows 
of  heaven  prepares  the  way  for  the  down¬ 
pour,  but  is  not  the  downpour  itself.  The 
thought  is  not  complete  until  the  actual  fall 
of  rain  is  added  (compare  Malachi  iii.  10). 
The  opening  of  the  windows  of  heaven  can¬ 
not,  therefore,  be  attributed  to  one  writer  and 
the  rain  to  another ;  both  belong  indissolubly 
together.  The  same  is  the  case  with  viii.  2 ; 
the  last  clause  is  inseparable  from  the  first. 
And  besides,  “the  rain  from  heaven”  is  evi¬ 
dently  contrasted  with  “the  fountains  of  ihe 
deep,”  so  that  the  two  clauses  of  the  verse  are 
bound  together  thus  again.  And  verse  3a  can¬ 
not  be  separated  from  verse  2.  The  latter 
states  that  the  sources  of  the  fiood  had 
ceased;  but  this  would  not  of  itself  account 
for  the  subsidence  of  the  water.  The  stop¬ 
ping  of  the  fountains  of  the  deep  and  of  the 
windows  of  heaven  are  purely  negative  ;  to  this 
must  be  added  the  positive  flowing  off  of  the 
water,  if  the  flood  was  to  be  reduced.  To 
sever  this  clause  from  P.  and  give  it  to  J. , 
as  is  done  by  the  critics,  leaves  P.  's  statement 
inadequate  and  incomplete.  And  the  phrase¬ 
ology  used  shows  the  same  thing;  “the  waters 
returned”-,  whither?  Certainly  not  to  the 
heaven,  2b,  but  to  ,,the  deep,  2a,  from  which 
the  great  body  of  them  bad  come.  So  that  if 
the  word  “returned”  is  to  have  anything  like 
its  proper  force,  verse  3a  is  tied  to  2a,  and 
cannot  be  severed  from  it  as  the  critics  pro¬ 
pose. 

Then  the  sending  out  of  the  birds,  verses  6- 
12,  is  given  to  J.  In  verses  13,  14  the  drying 
of  the  earth  is  stated  in  two  stages ;  one  of 
these,  verse  13b,  is  arbitrarily  given  to  J. , 
and  the  other,  verse  14,  to  P.  J.  makes  no 
allusion  to  Noah’s  leaving  the  ark,  which  is 
another  serious  break  in  his  narrative.  This 
is  spoken  of  indeed  in  the  Scripture  account, 
vs.  15-19 ;  but  this  is  given  to  P.  So  that  here 
again  we  miss  in  J.  precisely  what  has  been 
abstracted  by  the  critics  and  attributed  to 
the  other  document.  J.  ’s  account  concludes 
with  Noah’s  sacrifice,  verses  20-22. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  a  complete  account 
with  no  discrepancies,  we  find  in  the  portion 
assigned  to  J.  several  important  gaps  created 
purely  by  the  critical  partition ;  other  chasms 
scantily  bridged  by  scattered  clauses  torn 
from  their  context,  in  which  they  are  indis¬ 
pensable,  or  attached  to  passages  where  they 
are  inappropriate ;  expressions  which  by  criti¬ 
cal  rules  cannot  belong  to  J.,  and  require  the 
assumption,  w'hich  has  no  other  basis  than 
the  exigencies  of  the  hypothesis,  that  the  text 
has  been  manipulated  by  the  compiler ;  and 
discrepancies  so  called,  which  are  wholly  due 
to  the  compiler’s  gratuitous  interference. 

Let  us  now  see  how  it  is  with  P.  The  first 
paragraph  assigned  to  him  is  vi.  9-22.  We 
here  read,  verses  11,  12,  “And  God  saw  the 
earth,  and  behold,  it  was  corrupt” ;  and  so 
corrupt  that  He  was  determined  to  destroy  it. 
Yet  in  i.  31  P.  had  said,  “And  God  saw  every¬ 
thing  that  He  had  made,  and  behold,  it  was 
very  good.  ”  There  is  not  a  word  of  explana¬ 
tion  offered  to  account  for  this  dreadful 
change.  It  is,  indeed,  explained  sufficiently 
in  the  Scripture  narrative.  The  intervening 
chapters  tell  us  of  the  fall,  of  the  growing 
degeneracy  of  the  ungodly  race  of  Cain,  of 
the  infection  even  of  the  godly  race  by  inter¬ 
marriage  with  the  rest.  But  all  this  is  by  the 
critics  attributed  to  J.  ;  there  is  nothing  of  the 
kind  in  P.  Plainly  something  is  missing  here ; 
and  just  that  is  missing  which  the  critics 
have  transferred  to  another  document.  P. 


then  proceeds  to  tell  that  Noah  was  instructed 
to  build  the  ark,  which  he  did,  then  bis  age 
at  the  coming  of  the  flood,  vii.  6,  11,  and 
his  entry  with  some  of  all  living  things  into 
the  ark,  verses  13-16. 

The  sacred  writer  labors  to  produce  a  vivid 
impression  of  the  enormous  rise  of  the  waters 
of  the  flood  by  describing  it  in  four  successive 
stages  until  it  reached  the  prodigious  altitude 
which  it  actually  attained.  First,  verse  17, 
the  water  rose  sufficiently  to  float  the  ark. 
Then,  verse  18,  it  rose  very  much  higher  still, 
and  the  ark  mounted  aloft  upon  its  surface. 
Next,  verse  19,  it  attained  such  a  height  as  to 
cover  all  the  high  mountains  within  the  en¬ 
tire  horizon.  Finally,  verse  20,  it  reached  its 
maximum,  fifteen  cubits  above  the  mountain 
tops.  This  regular  gradation  is  broken  apart 
by  the  critics  who  assign  the  first  or  lowest 
stage  to  J.,  and  the  other  three  stages  to  P. , 
thus  giving  to  each  a  truncated  description, 
which  when  put  together  match  precisely, 
and  supply  jus,t  what  Before  was  wanting  in 
each.  Is  this  a  lucky  accident,  or  has  not 
this  entire  description  emanated  from  one 
mind? 

The  sacred  writer  seeks  again  to  give  ade 
quate  expression  to  the  destruction  wrought 
by  the  flood  by  three  successive  statements  of 
increasing  strength.  First,  verse  21,  he  de¬ 
clares  with  emphatic  particularity  that  all 
flesh  died,  fowl  and  cattle  and  beast  and 
creeping  thing  and  man.  Then,  verse  22,  in 
the  most  universal  terms,  “All  in  whose  nos¬ 
trils  was  the  breath  of  the  spirit  of  life,  of  all 
that  was  in  the  dry  land,  died.”  Finally, 
verse  23,  universal  and  particular  terms  are 
combined,  and  the  most  forcible  expression 
for  complete  destruction  added  in  contrast 
with  the  sole  survivors;  “And  every  living 
thing  was  wiped  out  which  was  upon  the  face 
of  the  ground,  both  man  and  cattle  and  creep¬ 
ing  thing  and  fowl  of  the  heaven ;  and  they 
were  wiped  out  from  the  earth ;  and  Noah  only 
was  left,  and  they  that  were  with  him  in  the 
ark.  ”  Disregarding  these  climacteric  periods, 
which  are  heaped  together  in  order  to  inten¬ 
sify  the  contrast  of  the  last  clause,  the  critics 
give  the  first  of  the  sentences  to  P. ,  thus  sun¬ 
dering  it  completely  from  what  follows,  the 
result  of  which  is  to  make  P.  affirm  in  the 
most  absolute  manner  the  universality  of  the 
destruction  without  so  much  as  a  single  sur¬ 
vivor. 

The  next  two  verses  are  given  to  J.  in  spite 
of  the  enumeration  of  particulars  in  verse  23, 
“both  man  and  cattle  and  creeping  thing  and 
fowl  of  the  heaven,”  which,  according  to  criti¬ 
cal  principles,  is  foreign  to  his  style,  and  must 
be  thrown  out  of  the  text  as  an  insertion  by 
the  compiler.  The  passage  does  not  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  hypothesis,  and  is  hence  cor¬ 
rected  into  conformity  with  it.  And  yet  this 
clause,  which  is  objectionable  to  the  critics, 
and  which  they  propose  to  eliminate,  is  one 
of  the  features  of  the  verse  which  adapts  it 
to  the  climacteric  position  that  it  occupies. 

It  has  before  been  shown  that  viii.  2,  3, 
cannot  be  partitioned  as  the  critics  propose  ; 
and  that  the  severance  of  verses  2b,  3a,  as  an 
insertion  from  J. ,  would  leave  P.  ’s  statement 
incomplete. 

The  narrative  then  proceeds  after  the  same 
analogy  to  describe  the  subsidence  of  the 
flood.  And  it  may  be  proper  to  note  that  the 
seven  stages  of  the  decline  of  the  water  pre¬ 
cisely  correspond  with  the  four  stages  of  its 
rise  added  to  the  three  statements  of  its  wide¬ 
spread  desolation.  First,  viii.  1,  a  wind 
passed  over  the  earth,  which  served  to  reduce 
the  volume  of  water.  Secondly,  verses  2-4, 
the  sources  of  the  flood  had  ceased,  and  the 
w'ater  flowed  off  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
ark  rested  on  the  mountains  of  Ararat.  Third¬ 
ly,  verse  5,  the  water  still  further  decreased 


and  the  tops  of  the  mountains  appeared. 
Fourthly,  verses  6-9,  as  the  water  continued 
to  sink,  a  dove  was  sent  forth  after  forty  days, 
but  the  flood  was  still  at  such  a  height  that 
no  resting  place  could  be  found.  Fifthly, 
verses  10,  11,  after  seven  days  more  the  water 
had  abated  sufficiently  for  trees  to  emerge,  as 
was  shown  by  the  olive  leaf  plucked  off  by  the 
dove.  Sixthly,  verse  12,  the  dove  was  sent 
out  and  returned  no  more ;  it  was  able  to 
find  a  suitable  abode.  Seventh,  and  final¬ 
ly,  verse  13,  the  day  is  noted,  on  which 
Noah  discovered  that  the  water  was  dried  up 
from  off  the  earth.  This  regular  gradation 
is  spoiled  by  the  critics,  who  assign  verses  6- 
12,  the  mission  of  the  birds,  to  J.  ;  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  is  that  P.  springs  at  once 
from  verse  5,  the  first  appearance  of  the 
mountain  tops,  to  verse  13,  where  the  waters 
were  dried  uj)  from  off  the  earth. 

The  prominence  given  to  the  sending  out  of 
the  birds  in  the  Chaldean  account  of  the 
deluge,  which  is  universally  confessed  to  stand 
in  an  intimate  relation  to  that  in  Genesis,  fur¬ 
ther  shows  that  the  narrative  would  be  in¬ 
complete  if  this  were  not  included.  Least  of 
all  can  this  be  questioned  by  those  who  main¬ 
tain  that  the  Hebrew  narrative  was  borrowed 
from  the  Chaldean. 

The  drying  of  the  ground  is  likewise  stated 
in  two  successive  stages.  First,  verse  13,  the 
surface  was  so  ^ar  dried  that  the  water  had 
disappeared.  Then,  verse  14,  the  earth  was  dry. 
These  are  distinct  sentences,  the  second  a 
se<iuel  to  the  first ;  and  they  should  not  be 
separated. 

P.  proceeds  to  tell  of  Noah’s  leaving  the 
ark,  verses  15-19.  But  he  records  no  act  of 
worship  t)r  thanksgiving  for  this  great  deliv¬ 
erance.  Yet  he  had  spoken  of  Noah  as  a 
righteous  man  who  walked  with  God,  vi.  9. 
In  fact  throughout  the  entire  patriarchal  his¬ 
tory,  P.  never  mentions  an  altar,  or  sacrifice, 
or  any  act  of  worship.  These  are  indeed 
spoken  of  repeatedly  in  the  sacred  history ; 
but  they  are  invariably  referred  to  other  doc¬ 
uments,  never  to  P.  And  yet  P. ,  according  to 
the  critics,  is  the  priestly  writer,  who  is  es¬ 
pecially  interested  in  ritual  worship  and  in 
ceremonial  matters.  It  is  he  who  records  the 
institution  of  the  Sabbath,  ii.  3,  and  of  cir¬ 
cumcision,  xvii.  10,  and  the  prohibition  of 
eating  blood,  ix,  4.  which  is  based  on  its 
use  in  sacrifice,  and  he  never  records  any¬ 
thing  derogatory  to  the  patriarchs,  but  always 
exalts  them  as  model  men  of  God.  Is  it  con¬ 
ceivable  that  he  should  have  omitted  to  men¬ 
tion  that  Noah  devoutly  praised  God  for  His 
merciful  interposition  oil  his  behalf?  Surely 
there  has  been  an  omission  here,  and  the  more 
evidently  so,  as  such  a  sacrifice  is  so  promi¬ 
nent  a  feature  in  the  Chaldean  account  of 
the  deluge. 

It  thus  appears,  also,  that  there  are  serious 
chasms  in  P.’s  account  likewise,  that  the 
symmetry  of  the  narrative  is  spoiled  in  re¬ 
peated  instances  by  the  proposed  partition, 
and  that  passages  are  rent  from  their  connec¬ 
tion  and  assigned  to  J. ,  which  are  indispensa¬ 
ble  in  the  context  in  which  they  stand. 

It  is  further  claimed  that  there  are  repeti¬ 
tions,  which  betray  the  composite  character 
of  the  narrative,  and  show  that  it  has  been 
made  up  by  combining  two  separate  accounts. 
But  this  is  a  mistake ;  there  are  no  superflu¬ 
ous  repetitions  to  warrant  such  a  conclusion. 
We  are  pointed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
opening  verses.  It  is  said  that  vi.  5-7  con¬ 
tains  J. ’s  account  of  the  wickedness  of  man 
and  of  the  Lord’s  purpose  to  destroy  the  race  ; 
then  follows,  in  verses  11-13,  P.’s  account  of 
the  very  same  thing.  But  a  slight  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  circumstances  will  make  it  appear 
that  the  critic’s  conclusion  is  altogether  un¬ 
warranted.  According  to  the  plan  of  the 
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writer  of  Genesis,  a  new  section  begins  with 
vi.  9.  The  division  of  the  book  into  chapters 
and  verses,  as  is  well  known,  is  quite  modem. 
The  writer  of  Genesis  pursued  a  plan  of  his 
own,  which  this  modern  division  altogether  1 
obscures.  After  the  opening  section,  i.  l-ii-3, 
the  remainder  of  the  book  is  divided  into  ten 
parts,  each  of  which  is  introduced  by  a  title 
of  its  own,  suggesting  the  theme  of  what  fol¬ 
lows  ;  and  all  these  titles  are  of  a  uniform  pat-  j 
tern.  Thus  ii.  4,  “These  are  the  generations  j 
of  the  heaven  and  of  the  earth;”  v.  1,  “the 
generations  of  Adam;”  vi.  9,  “the  generations 
of  Noah;”  x.  1.  “the  generations  of  the  sons 
of  Noah,”  and  so  on  to  the  end.  Accordingly, 
vi.  y,  “These  are  the  generations  of  Noah”  be¬ 
gins  a  new  section  of  the  history,  and  indi¬ 
cates  its  subject  to  be  the  fortunes  of  Noah’s 
family.  In  entering  upon  this  topic  the  writer 
first  explains  the  situation  with  the  view  of 
placing  distinctly  before  the  minds  of  his 
readers  at  the  outset  the  causes  of  what  was 
about  to  take  place.  He  commences  by  stat¬ 
ing  the  character  of  Noah,  verse  9b,  which 
explains  the  intimation  in  verse  8  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  favor  shown  to  him.  He  then  recapitu¬ 
lates  some  statements  previously  made,  which 
are  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  narrative.  He  speaks  of  Noah’s  three 
sons,  verse  10,  though  they  had  been  named 
in  identical  terms  in  cha.  v.  32,  which  the 
critics  likewise  refer  to  P.  ;  no  one  thinks  of  a 
difference  of  writers  because  (ff  this  repetition. 
He  further  s]>eaks  of  the  universal  corruption, 
verses  11,  12 ;  this  had  already  been  stated  at 
the  close  of  the  preceding  section,  verse  .1,  as 
a  sequence  from  disclosures  previously  made. 
But  it  lay  so  at  the  basis  of  what  was  to  be 
recorded  in  this  new  section,  that  it  is  men¬ 
tioned  here  again.  And  there  is  no  more  rea¬ 
son  for  suspecting  a  diversity  of  writers  than 
there  is  in  verse  10,  wTiich  all  acknowledge  to 
be  by  the  same  writer  as  cha.  v.  32.  It  is  just 
such  a  recapitulation  as  any  writer  might  be 
expected  to  make  under  the  circumstances. 
On  the  other  hand,  verse  13  is  not  a  rei>etition 
of  the  statement  made  in  verse  7,  but  is  an 
advance  upon  it.  In  verse  7  mention  is  made 
of  the  Lord’s  purpose  to  destroy  man  ;  inverse 
13  this  purpose  is  communicated  to  Noah, 
which  is  quite  another  thing. 

In  verse  18,  while  directing  Noah  to  build 
the  ark,  God  tells  him  the  purjwse  for  which 
it  was  to  be  made,  and  that  he  was  to  take 
with  him  into  it  some  of  every  species  of  liv¬ 
ing  things  in  order  to  keep  them  alive.  After 
the  ark  had  been  built,  and  the  time  for  send¬ 
ing  the  flood  drew  nigh,  the  Lord  bade  Noah 
to  go  into  it  with  his  family  and  with  some 
of  every  species  of  animals,  vii.  1-3.  But 
there  is  no  superfluous  repetition  here.  Two 
distinct  divine  communications  were  made  at 
different  times,  and  each  is  reported  in  its 
proper  place. 

The  critics,  however,  lay  great  stress  upon 
the  fact  that  the  entry  into  the  ark  is  twice 
recorded;  verses  7-9,  they  tell  us,  is  J.s’  ac¬ 
count,  and  verses  18-16  that  of  P.  But  this, 
too,  is  a  mistake ;  there  is  nothing  here  re¬ 
quiring  the  supposition  of  distinct  documents. 
It  has  been  before  shown  that  verses  7-9  can¬ 
not,  by  critical  rules,  be  referred  to  J.  with¬ 
out  a  reconstruction  of  the  text  in  each  indi¬ 
vidual  verse.  But  besides  this,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  verse  6  gives  a  general  statement  of 
Noah’s  age  at  the  coming  of  the  flood ;  he 
was  then  600  years  old.  In  verse  11  this  is 
stated  again  with  more  particularity  in  order 
to  indicate  the  precise  day  on  which  the  flood 
began,  viz:  the  600th  year  of  Noah’s  life,  the 
second  month,  the  seventeenth  day  of  the 
month.  The  critics  do  not  find  this  repeti¬ 
tion  incompatible  with  the  sameness  of  the 
writer  ;  verses  6  and  11  are  both  alike  referred 
by  them  to  P.  In  precisely  the  same  man¬ 


ner,  with  the  view  of  exhibiting  the  preci¬ 
sion  of  the  divine  arrangements,  the  sacred 
writer  points  out  the  fact  in  verses  13-16  that 
Noah  and  all  his  company  entered  the  ark  on 
the  self  same  day  on  which  the  flood  broke 
forth ;  and  the  emphasis,  which  he  puts  upon 
this  thought,  appears  from  the  particularity  j 
of  detail  and  the  iteration  in  these  verses.  ; 
Now  why  should  this  repetition  for  this  evi¬ 
dent  purix>se  be  any  more  suggestive  of  a 
diversity  of  writers  than  the  like  rejietition  in 
regard  to  Noah’s  age? 

The  critics  are  embarrassed  here  by  their  own 
hypothesis.  Different  views  have  been  enter¬ 
tained  in  respect  to  the  relation  of  J.  and  P. 
According  to  some  critics,  J.  and  P.  each 
wrote  a  separate  and  independent  document, 
and  these,  after  circulating  singly  for  a  time, 
were  at  length  combined  by  a  compiler  or  re¬ 
dactor.  These  are  known  as  documentary 
critics.  Others  have  held  that  J.  did  not  write 
a  complete  document  of  his  own,  but  simply 
edited  an  enlarged  edition  of  P.  The  docu¬ 
ment  of  P.  was  made  the  basis,  to  which  J. 
simply  made  additions,  supplementing  it  here 
and  there  as  he  had  occasion.  These  are 
known  as  supplementary  critics. 

In  the  case  before  us  the  documentary  critics 
make  this  point  against  the  supplementary 
critics,  that  no  editor  in  supplementing  a  pre¬ 
existing  work,  would  introduce  of  his  own 
motion  what  was  already  in  almost  identical 
terms  in  the  work  before  him.  Such  a  super¬ 
fluous  repetition  could  only  be  accounted  for 
by  supposing  that  a  compiler  was  combining 
two  works,  for  each  of  which  he  had  a  great 
reverence,  so  that  he  was  reluctant  to  omit 
anything  that  either  of  them  contained.  Thus 
it  came  to  pass  that,  after  copying  a  statement 
from  one  of  his  sources,  he  finds  the  same 
thing  stated  likewise  in  the  other,  and  copies 
it  also.  This  has  a  plausible  sound.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  silences  the  supplementary  critics.  But 
there  are  two  insuperable  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  accepting  the  solution  which  the  docu¬ 
mentary  critics  offer.  1.  Judged  by  their  own 
critical  rules,  the  compiler  has  not  preserved 
what  was  peculiar  to  J.  in  verses  7-10,  but  has 
conformed  it  throughout  to  the  style  of  P.  2. 
In  other  cases  he  has  not  shown  a  similar  care 
to  preserve  all  the  contents  of  his  sources. 
Why  has  he  not  given  a  duplicate  account  of 
the  building  of  the  ark,  or  of  the  exit  from  it, 
as  well  as  of  the  entry  into  it?  The  obvious 
reason  is  that  in  the  former  there  was  no  co¬ 
incidence  in  time  to  emphasize  as  there  was 
in  the  latter.  Hence  the  emphatic  repetition 
in  the  one,  whereas  there  was  no  occasion  for 
it  in  the  others. 

It  has  before  been  shown  that  the  state¬ 
ments  respcting  the  rise  of  the  waters,  their 
destructiveness,  and  their  subsequent  fall, 
cannot  be  parcelled  between  different  writers ; 
and  that  the  attempt  to  find  two  parallel  ac¬ 
counts  of  these  particulars  by  J.  and  by  P.  is 
not  successful.  The  verses  and  clauses  which 
are  given  to  J.  cannot  be  sundered  from  the 
context  in  which  they  stand.  Moreover,  the 
description  of  successive  stages  is  not  identi¬ 
cal  repetition,  and  as  such  suggestive  of  dis¬ 
tinct  documents.  And  if  it  were,  four  state¬ 
ments  of  the  rise  of  the  waters,  three  of  their 
destructive  effects,  and  seven  of  their  fall, 
cannot  be  distributed  between  two  documents 
without  leaving  repetitions  in  each.  More 
than  two  documents  are  necessary,  if  each 
repetition  is  indicative  of  a  separate  writer. 
The  critical  argument  is,  in  this  case,  plainly 
self  -  destructive. 

'  It  has  also  been  claimed  that  Noah’s  sacri¬ 
fice  and  the  Lord’s  resolve  not  to  destroy  all 
living  things  again,  viii.  20-22,  are  parallel  to 
God’s  blessing  Noah,  and  his  covenant  not  to 
send  another  universal  flood,  z.  1-17.  And 
that  the  former  is  the  account  of  J.,  and  the 


latter  that  of  P.  respecting  the  same  thing. 
But  these  are  not  the  same ;  one  is  the  seque 
of  the  other;  viii.  21.  22  states  the  divine 
purpose,  what  “the  Lord  said  in  His  heart”  ;  in 
ix.  1-17  this  pur])ose  is  made  known  to  Noah. 

It  is  still  further  urged  that  the  alternation 
of  divine  names  in  successive  paragraphs  of 
this  narrative  gives  evidence  of  its  composite 
character.  It  is  affirmed  that  this  requires 
the  assumption  of  two  different  writers,  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  using  different  terms  in 
si)eaking  of  the  Most  High.  One  (P)  always 
spoke  of  him  as  “God,”  the  other  (J)  as  Lord 
(Hebrew,  Jehovah).  The  narrative,  as  we 
possess  it,  has  been  made  up  from  the  com¬ 
bination  of  the  accounts  in  these  two  docu¬ 
ments  ;  and  hence  the  blending  of  these  two 
names  as  they  are  here  found.  But  this  is  a 
sui>erficial  and  mechanical  explanation  of 
what  really  is  due  to  a  different  and  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  cause.  The  names  of  God  are  not 
precise  equivalents.  We  often  use  the  terms 
“God”  and  “Lord”  indifferently  in  relation  to 
the  Supreme  Being.  And  the  rendering  of  the 
incommunicable  name  “Jehovah”  in  our  Eng¬ 
lish  version  by  “Lord,”  obscures  to  the  ordi- 
narj'  reader  its  true  significance  and  its  dis 
tinctive  meaning.  God  is  the  general  designa¬ 
tion  of  the  Most  High,  in  His  relation  to  the 
world  at  large  and  to  all  mankind,  as  the 
Creator,  Preserver,  and  Governor  of  all.  Jeho¬ 
vah  is  His  name  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense, 
by  which  He  has  made  Himself  known  to  the 
chosen  race;  it  is  His  designation  as  the  God 
of  His  own  people,  the  God  of  revelation  and 
of  redemption. 

There  are  two  aspects  under  which  the  flood 
can  be  contemplated,  and  two  points  of  view 
from  which  its  place  and  function  in  the 
sacred  history  can  be  regarded.  It  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  act  of  the  Creator  destroy¬ 
ing  the  work  of  His  hands  because  it  had  be¬ 
come  corrupt  and  perverted  from  its  orig¬ 
inal  intent,  and  at  the  same  time  providing 
for  the  perpetuation  of  the  several  species  of 
living  things.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  considered  in  its  relation  to  the  work  of 
redemption.  The  wickedness  of  man  threat¬ 
ened  to  put  an  end  to  the  scheme  of  grace  and 
salvation ;  in  order  to  prevent  His  merciful 
designs  from  being  thwarted  thus,  the  Most 
High  resolved  to  destroy  the  ungodly  race, 
and  rescue  the  one  surviving  pious  family  to 
be  the  seed  of  a  new  race,  amongst  whom  true 
religion  might  be  nurtured  until  it  should 
ultimately  fill  the  whole  earth.  The  sacred 
writer  has  both  these  aspects  of  this  great 
catastrophe  in  mind,  and  he  suggests  them 
to  his  readers  by  the  alternate  use  of  the 
divine  names.  When  he  has  regard  to  the 
divine  government  and  providential  care  as 
manifested  in  it,  he  speaks  of  it  as  the  act  of 
God.  When  he  has  regard  to  his  special 
guardianship  over  the  pious,  or  to  aught  that 
concerns  divine  worship,  he  uses  the  sacred 
name  Jehovah. 

Thus  it  is  God,  who  sees  with  displeasure 
the  disorder  introduced  by  the  corruption  of 
mankind,  and  makes  known  his  purpose  to  de¬ 
stroy  them,  but  institutes  measures  for  pre¬ 
serving  the  various  species  of  animals  by 
means  of  an  ark  to  be  built  for  this  end,  vi. 
9-22.  It  is  God,  agreeably  to  whose  command 
creatures  of  both  sexes  went  in  unto  Noah 
into  the  ark,  vii.  9,  16.  It  is  God  who  remem¬ 
bered  Noah  and  every  living  thing  that  was 
with  him  in  the  ark,  and  who  made  a  wind 
pass  over  the  earth  to  assuage  the  waters,  viii. 
1.  It  is  God  who  bade  Noah  go  forth  of  the 
ark,  and  bring  forth  with  him  every  living 
thing  that  they  may  multiply  upon  the  earth, 
viii.  15-17.  It  is  God  who  blessed  Noah  and 
his  sons  as  He  had  blessed  man  at  his  crea¬ 
tion,  i.  28,  bidding  them.  Be  fruitful,  and 
multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  ix.  1.  It 
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is  God  who  established  His  covenant  with 
Noah  and  with  every  living  creature,  pledging 
that  there  should  be  no  flood  in  future  to  de¬ 
stroy  all  flesh,  ix,  817. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  Jehovah  (Author¬ 
ized  Version,  the  Lord)  in  whose  eyes  Noah 
found  grace,  vi,  8,  and  who  was  resolved  to  put  a 
sudden  end  to  the  downward  progress  of  grow¬ 
ing  wickedness  which  infected  every  imagina 
tion  of  the  thoughts  of  man’s  heart  and 
threatened  to  banish  piety  from  the  earth, 
verses  5-7.  It  is  Jehovah  who  bade  righteous 
Noah  to  come  with  all  his  house  into  the 
ark,  and  to  take  with  him  animals  fit  for  sac¬ 
rifice  in  larger  numbers  than  the  rest,  vii. 
1-3.  It  is  Jehovah  who  shut  Noah  in  after  he 
had  entered  the  ark,  verse  16,  though  in  the 
very  same  verse  it  is  God  who  commanded 
that  the  beasts  of  both  sexes  should  enter  in. 
It  is  Jehovah  to  whom  Noah  builds  an  altar 
and  offers  sacrifice,  and  who  graciously  ac-' 
cepts  the  offering  verses  20,  21. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  divine  names  are 
discriminatingly  employed  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  narrative;  there  are  no  superfluous  repeti¬ 
tions,  suggestive  of  a  combination  of  distinct 
documents;  there  are  serious  gaps  and  halting 
places  in  each  of  the  accounts  into  which  the 
critics  propose  to  divide  the  history  of  the 
deluge ;  and  in  numerous  instances  the  parti¬ 
tion  attempted  is  impracticable,  because  it 
would  sunder  what  is  plainly  indivisible.  It  is 
further  noteworthy  that  there  is  no  pretence 
of  basing  the  critical  partition  of  these  chap¬ 
ters  on  diversity  of  diction.  The  scattered 
clauses  assigned  to  J.,  which  have  already 
been  shown  to  be  inseparable  from  their  con¬ 
texts,  have  not  even  this  poor  pretext  in  their 
favor.  In  fact,  there  is  scarcely  more  than 
three  or  four  words  or  phrases  in  all  that  is 
attributed  to  J.  in  the  entire  narrative  of  the 
deluge,  which  is  claimed  elsewhere  as  charac¬ 
teristic  of  that  document,  while  there  are 
several  phrases  and  forms  of  speech,  as  has 
been  already  pointed  out,  that  are  elsewhere 
held  to  be  characteristic  of  P. ,  not  to  speak 
of  the  word  “create,”  vi.  7,  which  in  chapter 
i.  is  made  a  mark  of  P.  in  distinction  from  J. 

The  critical  arguments  for  the  severance  of 
this  narrative  thus  collapse  entirely  upon  ex¬ 
amination.  And  yet  this  is  accounted  one  of 
the  most  plausible  cases  of  critical  partition. 
As  it  fails  here,  so  it  does  everywhere  else 
throughout  the  Pentateuch.  The  evidences  of 
unity  of  authorship  are  everywhere  too  strong 
to  be  overcome  by  the  devices  which  the  crit¬ 
ics  employ  for  the  purpose. 

It  remains  to  be  added  that  the  futility  of 
the  methods  by  which  the  Pentateuch  has 
been  parcelled  into  different  documents,  may 
further  be  shown  by  the  readiness  with  which 
they  can  be  applied,  and  with  equal  success, 
to  writings,  the  unity  of  which  is  indisputa¬ 
ble.  If  a  narrative  can  be  divided  into 
two  continuous  narratives,  this  is  reckoned  by 
the  critics  a  demonstration  of  its  composite 
character,  and  a  proof  that  the  parts  into 
which  it  has  been  severed  are  the  original 
sources,  from  which  it  has  been  compounded. 
This  may  be  tested  by  a  couple  of  passages 
selected  at  random : 

The  Pkodioai.  Son.  Luke  15 :  11-32. 

A  .  B 

II.  A  certain  man  had  two  *(A  certain  man  had  two 
sons;  12.  and  the  yonnaer  sons:) 
of  them  said  to  his  father. 

Father,  give  me  the  portion  ,  ,  ..  . .  , 

of  thy  substance  that  fall-  Md  he  divided  unto 

eth  to  me  .  .  .  13.  And  not  his  living, 

many  days  after  the  youns- 

er  son  gatnered  all  togeth-  ... 

er  ...  .  136.  And  *{one  of  them) 

took  bis  journey  Into  a  far 
and  there  he  wasted  bis  country.  .  .  . 
substance  with  riotous  llv-  . .  .  .  ,  ,  , 

ing.  ...  14.  And  when  he  bad 

spent  all,  there  arose  a 
14b.  and  he  began  to  be  in  mighty  famine  in  that  coun- 

Ts.  And  he  went  and 
18b.  And  no  man  gave  un-  Joined  himself  to  one  of  the 
to  him  .  .  .  citizens  of  that  country: 

and  be  sent  him  into  bis 
20.  And  be  arose  and  came  fields  to  feed  seine.  18. 


to  his  father;  .  .  .  and  he  And  be  would  fain  have 
ran,  and  fell  on  his  neck,  been  filled  with  the  husks 
and  kissed  him.  21.  And  that  the  swine  did  eat. 
the  son  said  unto  him,  Fath-  ...  17.  But  when  he  came 
er,  I  have  sinned  against  to  himself  he  said.  How 
heaven,  and  in  thy  sight :  I  many  hired  servants  of  my 
am.  DO  more  worthy  to  be  father’s  have  bread  enough 
called  thy  son.  22.  But  the  and  to  spare,  and  I  peiish 
father  said  to  bis  servants,  here  with  hunger !  18.  I 

Bring  forth  quickly  the  best  will  arise  and  go  to  my 
robe,  and  put  it  on  him;  and  father,  and  will  say  unto 
put  a  ling  on  bis  hand,  and  bim.  Father,  I  have  sinn^ 
shoes  on  his  feet :  ,  .  .  24.  against  heaven,  and  in  thy 
for  this  my  son  was  dead,  sight :  19.  I  am  no  more 
and  is  alive  again.  .  .  .  And  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son: 
they  began  to  be  merry.  25.  make  me  as  one  of  thy  hi  red 
Now  hfs  elder  son  was  in  servants.  .  .  .  20b.  But 
the  field:  and  as  he  came  while  he  was  yet  afar  off, 
and  drew  nigh  to  the  his  father  saw  him  and  was 
house,  ...  28.  he  was  an-  moved  with  compassion : . . 
gry,  and  would  not  go  in:  23.  and  *(6ald)  Bring  the 
and  his  father  came  out  and  fatted  calf,  and  kill  it,  and 
entreated  him.  29.  But  he  let  us  eat,  and  make  merry 
answered  and  said  to  his  ...  24b.  he  was  lost  and  is 
father,  Lo.  these  many  found  .  .  .  25b.  *(and  the 
years  do  I  serve  thee,  and  I  other  son)  heard  music  and 
never  transgressed  a  com-  dancing.  28.  And  he  called 
mandment  of  thine:  and  to  him  one  of  the  servants, 
yet  thou  never  gavest  me  a  and  inquired  what  these 
kid,  that  X  might  make  mer-  cbings  might  be.  27.  And 
ry  with  my  friends :  30.  but  he  said  unto  him.  Thy  bro- 
when  this  thy  son  came,  ther  Is  come ;  and  thy  fa- 
which  hath  devoured  thy  ther  hath  killed  the  fatted 
living  with  harlots,  thou  calf,  because  he  hath  re- 
killedst  for  him  the  fatted  ceived  him  safe  and  sound 
calf.  31.  And  he  said  unto  .  .  .  32b.  he  was  lost  and  is 
him.  Son,  thou  art  ever  with  found, 
me,  and  all  that  is  mine  is 
thine.  32.  But  it  was  meet 
to  make  merry  and  be  glad: 
for  this  thy  brother  was 
dead,  and  is  alive  again. 

*  Omitted  by  the  compiler  ( 

There  are  here  two  complete  narratives, 
agreeing  in  some  points  and  disagreeing  in 
others,,  and  each  has  its  special  characteris¬ 
tics.  The  only  deficiencies  are  enclosed  in 
parentheses,  and  may  be  readily  explained  as 
omissions  by  the  compiler  in  effecting  the  com¬ 
bination.  A  clause  must  be  supplied  at  the 
beginning  of  B. ,  a  subject  is  wanting  in  verse 
13b  and  verse  25b,  and  the  verb  “said"  is 
wanting  in  verse  23.  As  these  omissions  occur 
exclusively  in  B. ,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
compiler  placed  A.  at  the  basis  and  incorpor¬ 
ated  B.  into  it  with  only  such  slight  changes  as 
were  necessary  to  adapt  it  to  this  purpose. 

A.  and  B.  agree  that  there  were  two  sons, 
one  of  whom  received  a  portion  of  his  father’s 
property,  and  by  his  own  fault  w’as  reduced 
to  great  destitution,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  returned  penitently  to  his  father  and  ad¬ 
dressed  him  in  language  which  is  nearly  iden 
tical  in  both  accounts.  The  father  received 
him  with  great  tenderness  and  demonstrations 
of  joy,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
other  son. 

The  differences  are  quite  as  striking  as  the 
points  of  agreement.  A.  distinguishes  the 
sons  as  elder  and  younger;  B.  makes  no 
mention  of  their  relative  ages.  In  A.  the 
younger  obtained  his  portion  by  solicitation, 
and  the  father  retained  the  remainder  in  his 
own  possession ;  in  B.  the  father  divided  his 
property  between  both  of  his  sons  of  bis 
own  motion.  In  A.  the  prodigal  remained 
in  his  father’s  neighborhood  and  reduced 
himself  to  penury  by  riotous  living ;  in  B.  he 
went  to  a  distant  country  and  spent  all  his 
property,  but  there  is  no  intimation  that  he 
indulged  in  unseemly  excesses.  It  would 
rather  appear  that  he  was  injudicious ;  and  to 
crown  his  misfortunes,  there  occurred  a  severe 
famine.  His  fault  seems  to  have  consisted  in 
having  gone  so  far  away  from  his  father  and 
from  the  holy  land,  and  in  engaging  in  the 
unclean  occupation  of  tending  swine.  In  A. 
the  destitution  seems  to  have  been  chiefly 
want  of  clothing ;  in  B.  want  of  food.  Hence 
in  A.  the  father  directed  the  best  robe  and 
ring  and  shoes  to  be  brought  for  him  ;  in  B. 
the  fatted  calf  was  killed.  In  B  the  son  came 
from  a  distant  land  and  the  father  saw^  him 
afar  off ;  in  A.  he  came  from  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  the  father  ran  at  once  and  fell  on 
his  neck  and  kissed  him.  In  B.  be  had  been 
engaged  in  a  menial  occupation,  and  so  be¬ 
thought  himself  of  his  father’s  hired  servants, 
and  asked  to  be  made  a  servant  himself ;  in 
A.  he  had  been  living  luxuriously,  and  while 
confessing  his  unworthiness,  makes  no  re¬ 


quest  to  be  put  on  the  footing  of  a  servant. 
In  A.  the  father  speaks  of  his  son  having  been 
dead  because  of  his  profligate  life ;  in  B.  of 
having  been  lost  because  of  his  absence  in  a 
distant  land.  In  A. ,  but  not  in  B. ,  the  other 
son  was  displeased  at  the  reception  given  to. 
the  prodigal.  And  here  it  would  appear  that 
the  compiler  has  altered  the  text.  The  eldest, 
son  must  have  said  to  his  father  in  A.,  “When 
this  thy  son  came,  which  hath  devoured  thy 
living  with  harlots,  thou  didst  put  on  him  the 
best  robe.  ”  But  in  order  to  make  a  better 
contrast  with  "kid”  in  the  preceding  verse, 
the  compiler  has  introduced  the  B.  phrase, 
“thou  killedst  for  him  the  fatted  calf.” 


The  Good  Samaritan.  Luke  10:29-37. 


A 

29.  But  he,  i.  e  ,  the  law¬ 
yer,  verse  25  .desiriuK  to  jus¬ 
tify  himself,  said  unto  Je¬ 
sus,  Aud  who  is  my  neieh- 
bor?  30.  Jesus  made  an¬ 
swer  and  said,  A  certain 
man  was  going  down  from 
Jerusalem  to  .Jericho  .  .  . 
and  they  beat  him  .  .  .  leav¬ 
ing  him  half  deait.  31.  And 
by  chance  a  certain  priest 
v.as  going  down  that  way: 
and  when  he  saw  him,  be 
passed  by  on  the  other  side. 


B 


30b.  And  *(a  certain  man) 
fell  among  robbers,  which 
both  stripped  him  .  .  .  and 
departed. 

®.  And  +tln  like  manner] 
a  Lievlte,  fialsol  wh»n  be 
came  to  the  place,  +[and 
saw  him.  passed  by  on  the 
other  side]. 


33.  But  a  certain  Samari¬ 
tan.  as  he  journeyed,  came 
where  he  was:  .  .  . 

34.  And  came  to  him  and 
hound  up  his  wounds,  pour¬ 
ing  on  them  oil  and  wine, 
.  .  .  and  took  care  of  him : 


36.  Which  of  these  +1  three] 
ibinkesttbou  proved  neigh- 
bornntobim?  .  .  .  37.  And 
be  said.  He  that  showed 
mercy  upon  him. 

*  Omitted  by  the  compils  r 
t  Inserted  by  the  compiler 


33b.  and  when  he  saw  him, 
was  moved  with  compas¬ 
sion,  .  .  . 

34b.  And  he  set  him  on 
his  own  beast,  and  brought 
him  to  an  inn.  ...  35.  And 
on  the  morrow  he  took  out 
two  pence,  and  gave  them 
to  the  host  and  said.  Take 
care  of  him;  and  whatso¬ 
ever  thou  spendest  more, 
I,  when  I  come  back  again, 
will  repay  thee. 

37b.  And  .Jesus  said  unto 
him  .  .  .  that  fell  among 
the  robbers  .  .  .  Go,  and  do 
thou  likewise. 

t  1 


Both  these  narratives  are  complete ;  only  a 
subject  must  be  supplied  in  B. ,  verse  30b,  the 
omission  of  which  was  rendered  necessary  by 
its  being  combined  with  A.  “Three”  is  sub¬ 
stituted  for  “two”  in  A.,  verse  36,  for  a  like 
reason.  The  compiler  has  tampered  with  the 
text  and  altered  the  sense  in  verse  82  from  his 
desire  to  put  the  Levite  on  the  same  plane 
with  the  priest  in  verse  31,  the  language  of 
which  he  has  borrowed ;  the  genuine  text  of 
B.  will  be  restored  by  omitting  the  insertions 
of  the  compiler,  wh’ch  are  included  in  brack¬ 
ets.  He  has  likewise  transposed  a  brief  clause 
of  B.  in  verse  37b.,  and  added  it  at  the  end  of 
verse  36.  These  changes  naturally  resulted 
from  his  making  A.  the  basis,  and  modifying 
what  he  has  inserted  from  B.  into  accordance 
with  it.  Hence  the  necessity  of  making  it 
appear  that  it  was  not  the  Levite,  but  the 
Samaritan  who  befriended  the  injured  trav¬ 
eller,  and  that  Jesus  spoke  not  to  the  trav¬ 
eller,  but  to  the  lawyer.  In  all  other  respects 
the  original  texts  of  the  two  narratives  remain 
unaltered. 

Both  narratives  agree  that  a  man  grievously 
abused  by  certain  parties,  was  treated  with 
generous  kindness  by  a  stranger,  and  that 
Jesus  deduced  a  practical  lesson  from  it.  But 
they  differ  materially  in  details. 

A.  relates  bis  story  as  a  parable  of  Jesus  in 
answer  to  a  lawyer's  question.  B.  makes  no 
mention  of  the  lawyer  or  his  question,  but 
seems  to  be  relating  a  real  occurrence. 

The  spirit  of  the  two  is  quite  different.  A. 
is  anti-Jewish ;  B.  pro- Jewish.  In  A.  the 
aggressors  are  Jews,  people  of  Jerusalem,  or 
Jericho,  or  both,  and  a  priest  pitilessly  leaves 
the  sufferer  to  his  fate,  while  it  is  a  Samari¬ 
tan,  with  whom  the  Jews  were  in  perpetual 
feud,  who  takes  pity  on  him.  In  B.  the  ag¬ 
gressors  are  robbers,  outlaws,  whose  nation¬ 
ality  is  not  defined,  and  it  is  a  Levite  who 
shows  mercy. 

Both  the  maltreatment  and  the  act  of  gen¬ 
erosity  are  different.  In  A.  the  sufferer  is 
beaten  and  half  killed,  and  needs  to  have  his 
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wounds  bound  up  and  liniments  applied,  which 
is  done  by  his  benefactor  on  the  spot.  In  B. 
he  is  stripped  of  all  he  had  and  left  destitute, 
but  no  personal  injury  was  inflicted  ;  accord¬ 
ingly  he  was  taken  to  an  inn,  and  his  wants 
there  provided  for  at  the  expense  of  the  Le- 
vite  who  befriended  him. 

The  lesson  inculcated  is  diflFerent.  In  A  it  is 
that  the  duty  of  loving  one’s  neighbor  is  not 
limited  to  those  of  the  same  nation,  nor  an¬ 
nulled  by  national  antipathies.  In  B.  it  is  that 
he  who  has  been  befriended  himself  should  be¬ 
friend  others. 

These  illustrations  are  sufficient  to  indicate 
the  method  by  which  the  critics  undertake  to 
effect  the  partition  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  to 
show  how  they  succeed  in  creating  discrep¬ 
ancies  and  contradictions,  where  none  really 
exist,  by  simply  sundering  what  properly  be¬ 
longs  together.  The  ease  with  which  these 
results  can  be  accomplished,  where  obviously 
they  have  no  possible  significance,  shows  how 
fallacious  and  inconclusive  this  style  of  argu¬ 
ment  is.  No  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  a 
process  that  lea<ls  to  such  palpably  erroneous 
conclusions  in  other  cases.  An  argument  that 
can  be  made  to  prove  everything,  proves 
nothing.  And  a  style  of  critical  analysis 
which  can  be  made  to  prove  everything  com 
posite,  is  not  to  be  trusted. 

HINDRANCES  TO  REVIVALS. 

Mj!  Dear  Dr.  Field :  I  have  been  wishing  to 
write  to  you  ever  since  The  Evangelist  put  on 
new  robes,  but  the  pressure  (the  longed-for 
pressure)  of  exhausting  work  (happy  exhaus¬ 
tion)  has  taken  up  the  hours.  I  know  your 
deep  interest  in  revivals  of  religion,  and  that 
The  Evangelist  has  done  much  to  promote 
them  from  the  year  of  gracious  revivals  in 
which  it  was  born,  to  the  present  time,  when 
in  so  many  places  showers  of  blessing  have 
fallen  from  the  opened  heavens,  and  converts 
have  come  home  to  their  Father’s  honse  as 
doves  to  their  windows.  Your  weekly  visits 
have  given  light  and  warmth  and  direction, 
not  only  to  those  who  have  been  asking  what 
they  should  do  to  be  saved,  but  to  those  who 
were  asking  what  they  should  do  to  save  oth¬ 
ers.  During  the  past  months  many  ministers 
who  believe  that  the  great  aim  of  their  life 
must  be  and  is,  to  make  others  know  and  love 
and  imitate  the  Lord  Jesus,  have  read  your 
columns,  hoping  to  find  aid  and  suggestions, 
nor  have  they  looked  in  vain. 

We  have  read  everything  that  we  thought 
might  help  us  in  revival  work ;  we  have 
studied  the  modes  of  successful  evangelists, 
and  when  we  could,  we  have  visited  other 
churches  where  revivals  were  in  progress,  to 
see  if  we  could  learn  anything  which  might 
help  us  t»)  preach  the  Gospel  more  effectively. 
We  have  called  upon  our  memories  to  bring 
out  what  they  had  stored  away  when  we  had 
the  opportunity  of  listening  to  the  Moodys 
and  Pentecosts  and  others  of  less  celebrity, 
but  perha)>s  of  as  great  a  fame  in  heaven. 
We  have  gone  over  our  notebooks  to  see  if  we 
had  jotted  down  any  happy  thoughts  which 
might  be  of  use  in  these  emergent  days.  We 
have  read  theological  lectures,  sermons,  essays, 
biographies  of  the  dead  and  the  living,  of 
missionaries  home  and  foreign,  of  ministers 
and  laymen,  with  one  overmastering  aim,  to 
be  helped  in  winning  souls. 

You  see,  then,  that  it  has  been  a  busy  win¬ 
ter  for  manj"  of  us.  We  have  not  had  either 
time  or  inclination  to  read  attacks  or  de¬ 
fences,  higher  criticisms  or  lower  criticisms, 
warnings  against  hidden  foes,  hints  as  to  dark 
treasons  plotted  against  the  Church  by  un¬ 
known  Presbyterian  ministers  in  secret  con¬ 
clave  in  November  last,  or  any  arguments  for 
or  against  our  immediate  union  with  our 
brethren  of  the  South.  Each  of  us  has  felt  like 


Nehemiah  when  he  sent  word  to  Sanballat 
and  Geshuri:  “I  am  doing  a  great  work,  and 
cannot  come  down” ;  nor  have  we  allowed 
any  malleus  hereticorum  of  Philadelphia,  or 
Cincinnati,  or  anything  earth-bom  and  tran¬ 
sient  to  be  a  distraction. 

As  the  work  has  gone  on,  with  others  of 
my  brethren,  I  have  had  a  deep  solicitude 
lest  something  should  check  or  disturb  it,  and 
so  have  been  desirous  of  learning  all  that  I 
could  in  reference  to  Hindrances  to  Revivals, 
for  I  have  had  some  sad  experiences.  Those 
dancing  parties  which  some  kept  on  attending 
as  usual,  did  much  to  prevent  the  union  of 
sentiment  and  purpose  and  effort  which  are  so 
essential,  and  the  ill-advised  reproofs  which 
some  of  our  zealous  brethren  and  sisters 
warmly  and  publicly  administered,  almost 
alienated  from  the  church  the  young  people 
and  their  friends.  And  the  church  socials, 
with  their  pleasant  entertainments,  designed 
to  raise  money  from  outsiders,  took  so  much 
time  and  thought  that  the  concentrated  efforts 
which  the  occasion  demanded,  could  not  be 
given,  and  the  revival  did  not  advance. 

As  these  things  had  to  be  guarded  against 
so  that  no  sensitive  spirit  should  be  ag¬ 
grieved,  and  no  inquiring  soul  be  turned 
away,  I  have  taken  down  Vinet’s  Pastoral 
Theology  to  see  what  help  that  exhaustive 
treatise  might  contain,  and  read  again  that 
priceless  chapter  by  the  translator.  Dr, 
Thomas  Skinner  of  sacred  and  holy  memory. 
To  read  it  is  to  read  the  wisdom  of  one  who 
won  many  souls  in  his  active  ministry,  and 
whose  countenance  in  the  lecture- room  was 
radiant  with  heavenly  love,  and  whose  prayers 
always  recalled  “the  golden  vials  full  of  odors” 
in  the  Revelation,  I  have  read  Abbe  Mullois’ 
wise  books  on  the  “Pulpit  and  Clergy,”  and 
on  “Sacerdotal  Zeal.”  Wise  books  they  are, 
for  our  Roman  Catholic  brethren  have  had 
long  years  of  experience  in  the  conduct  of  re¬ 
vival  meetings,  which  they  call  •’missions.” 
But  the  book  of  all  books  has  been  “Lectures 
on  Revivals,”  by  that  great  master  in  revi¬ 
vals,  Charles  G.  Finney.  The  chapter  on 
“Hindrances”  I  have  read  often,  and  each 
time  with  a  new  appreciation  of  the  truth  it 
so  solemnly  and  so  earnestly  sets  forth.  I 
wish  j'ou  had  time  to  read  that  lecture  (thej' 
all  appeared,  you  know,  in  the  ,  early  files  of 
The  E^'angelist,  in  those  days  of  wonderful 
revivals),  but  as  I  do  not  believe  y«u  have, 
I  will  quote  a  few  sentences  which  have  a 
lesson  not  out  of  place  to-day. 

After  speaking  at  length  of  what  diverts  the 
attention  of  Christians  in  general,  and  so 
checks  the  work  of  grace  in  a  communitj-,  he 
speaks  of  those  things  which  affect  ministers. 
First  and  foremost  he  places  ecclesiastical 
difficulties:  “It  has  alwaj's  been  the  policy  of 
the  devil  to  turn  off  the  attention  of  ministers 
from  the  work  of  the  Lord.  President  Ed¬ 
wards  was  obliged  to  be  taken  up  for  a  long 
time  in  disputes  before  ecclesiastical  councils, 
and  in  our  days,  in  the  midst  of  these  great 
revivals  of  religion,  these  difficulties  have 
been  alarmingly  and  shamefully  multiplied. 
In  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  large,  these 
ecclesiastical  difficulties  have  produced  evils 
enough  to  make  angels  weep.  Brother  Beman 
of  Troy  was  shamefully  and  wickedly  called 
off  from  promoting  revivals  to  attend  a  trial 
before  his  own  Presbytery,  upon  charges 
which,  if  true,  were  most  of  them  ridiculous, 
but  which  could  never  be  sustained.  Brother 
Duffield  of  Carlisle,  Brother  Barnes  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  others  of  God’s  most  successful 
ministers,  have  been  hindered  a  considerable 
part  of  the  time  for  years  by  these  difficul¬ 
ties.  O,  tell  it  not  in  Gath  I  When  will  those 
ministers  and  professors  of  religon  who  do 
little  or  nothing  themselves,  let  others  alone 
and  let  them  work  for  God? 


“These  things  in  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
these  contentions  and  janglings,  are  so  ridic¬ 
ulous,  so  wicked,  so  outrageous,  that  no  doubt 
there  is  a  jubilee  in  hell  every  year  about  the 
time  of  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly. 
And  if  there  were  tears  in  heaven,  no  doubt 
they  would  be  shed  over  the  difficulties  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Ministers  have  been 
dragged  from  home  year  by  year,  and  perhaps 
have  left  a  revival  in  progress  and  gone  up  to 
General  Assembly,  and  there  heard  debates  and 
witnessed  a  spirit  by  which  their  souls  have 
been  grieved  and  their  hearts  hardened,  and 
they  have  gone  home  ashamed  of  their  Church 
j  and  ashamed  to  ask  God  to  pour  out  His  Spirit 
I  upon  such  a  contentious  body.” 

I  Yours  for  revivals  unhindered, 

T.  D.  O’Bryan. 


i  LACKAWANNA  PRESBYTERY. 

I  This  Presbytery  met  in  Tunkhannock  April 
!  16th- 19th.  The  successful  ;vork  of  the  pas- 
j  tor.  Rev.  S.  C.  Hodge,  is  seen  in  every  de- 
j  partment  of  the  church  life.  Rev.  G.  G. 

I  Smith  was  chosen  moderator.  Rev.  John 
I  Merriam  was  dismissed  to  Binghamton  Pres- 
j  bytery.  Mr.  H.  W.  Luce  and  Mr.  John  Me 
i  Dowell  were  received  as  candidates  for  the 
I  ministry.  The  new  church  organized  in  Tay- 
!  lor  had  its  name  enrolled,  and  it  stands  as 
I  Lackawanna’s  One  Hundredth  Church.  A 
j  petition  for  a  church  organization  was  an- 
I  swered  favorably,  as  was  also  a  petition  from 
I  the  citizens  of  Carbondale  living  near  the 
■  chapel,  which  the  Y’oung  People’s  Society  of 
!  Christian  Endeavor  of  the  church  has  built, 
i  The  Dimock  church  organization  was  disband - 
I  ed,  and  letters  ordered  to  be  given  to  the  two 
'  remaining  members  to  unite  with  the  Brook - 
'  lyn  church.  Mr.  John  Klusac  was  ordained 
as  a  local  evangelist  for  the  First  American 
'  Slavonic  Church,  located  in  Peckville,  Pa. 

On  Tuesday  evening  Dr.  E.  B.  Hodge,  in  an 
I  admirable  address  presented  four  prominent 
j  points  with  reference  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
I  tion,  its  revival-birth,  its  exalted  aim  and 
standard,  its  draft  of  the  most  of  the  men 
'  aided  from  the  humble  walks  of  life,  and  the 
!  world’s  great  need  of  the  ministry.  Dr.  C. 

!  E.  Robinson  presented  the  Report  of  Woman’s 
:  Presbyterial  Foreign  Mission  Societies,  and 
Mr.  X.  B.  Williams  and  Heniy  Luce  siwke 
'  with  enthusiasm  on  the  growth  of  The  Stu 
[  dent  Volunteer  Movement  for  Foreign  Mission 
I  Fields. 

I  On  Wednesday  evening  Dr.  S.  C  Logan.  Sec- 
I  retary  of  Presbytery's  missions  among  our 
'  people  of  foreign  tongues,  read  the  first  report 
I  of  the  Executive  Committee,  showing  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  body,  their  initial  acts,  the 
lines  of  work,  and  the  field.  During  the  past 
j  six  months  thirteen  churches  have  been  con¬ 
tributed,  twenty-seven  conversions  and  addi- 
I  tions  reported.  We  have  110,40'2  foreign  born 
i  in  our  midst.  Of  Italians,  6,000;  Poles,  9,000; 

I  Slavonians,  45,000;  Lituaniaus,  3,000;  Magyrs, 

'  2,000,  and  Bohemians,  1,000.  Col.  H.  M. 

I  Boies,  Chairman  of  this  Committee,  and  the 
I  Treasurer,  Elder  A.  W.  Dickson,  aroused 
\  Presbytery  with  their  array  of  facts  and  ap 
;  peal  to  Christian  motives. 

'  As  to  Synodical  Sustentation,  Presbytery 
'  unanimously  reconimends,  in  general  terms, 

,  that  the  women  of  our  churches  aid  this 
I  scheme  by  funds,  using  such  methods  as  the 
I  M-omen  of  each  church  may  prefer. 

I  “The  Lackawanna  Presbyterian”  was  adopt- 
j  ed  as  the  organ  of  Presbytery,  and  a  commit - 
!  tee  was  apijointed  to  arrange  for  its  publica- 
I  tion. 

I  The  following  were  elected  as  commissioners 
to  the  General  Assembly :  Ministers — 'W.  S. 
Stites,  T.  W.  Swan,  and  W’.  A.  Beecher ;  El¬ 
ders— W’.  G.  Parke,  A.  Thompson,  B.  W.  Lewis. 

P.  H.  Brooks,  S.  C. 
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The  Religious  Press, 


The  Churchman  holds  that  the  cheerful  side 
of  life  is  not  made  too  prominent  in  this,  our 
day: 

If  the  world  would  but  realize  that  optimism 
is  not  merely  a  vague  mental  attitude,  but  is 
based  upon  sober  truth ;  that  matters  are 
growing  better,  not  worse,  in  nearly  every  de¬ 
partment  of  human  activity ;  it  would  jjay 
much  less  heed  to  these  “ululations,”  and  give 
its  best  energies  toward  accelerating  the 
advancement  already  made. 

A  curious  and  striking  mode  of  proving  that 
past  ages  of  the  world  thought  themselves 
quite  as  bad  as  the  present,  if  not  worse,  is 
used  by  the  author  of  a  recent  article  in  the 
Methodist  Review  His  mode  is  the  quoting 
of  gloomy  retrospects  and  forebodings  from 
various  authors  living  in  previous  epochs. 
“The  very  fact,”  he  shrewdly  observes,  “that 
everj'  age  has  considered  itself  so  extremely 
bad  is  a  strong  proof  that  the  trouble  is  largely 
in  the  eyes  of  the  observers,  and  that  their 
pictures  are  faulty  through  disregard  of  the 
laws  of  perspective.”  Thus  beginning  with 
the  first  century,  Seneca  writes : 

“Vice  no  longer  hides  itself;  it  stalks  forth 
before  all  eyes.  So  public  has  abandoned 
wickedness  become,  and  so  openly  does  it 
flame  up  in  the  minds  of  all,  that  innocence 
is  no  longer  rare ;  it  has  wholly  ceased  to 
exist.  ” 

Coming  down  to  the  third  century,  Cyprian, 
Bishop  of  Carthage,  declares : 

“The  public  ways  are  obstructed  by  rob¬ 
bers,  the  seas  are  infested  with  pirates,  the 
world  is  reeking  with  mutual  bloodshed. 
Law  has  made  a  compact  with  crime,  and 
guilt  has  become  legal.  What  sense  of  shame, 
what  probity,  can  exist  where  bad  men  have 
none  to  condemn  them,  and  where  none  are 
found,  but  ought  to  be  condemned?” 

Eusebius,  in  the  fourth  century,  thus  de¬ 
scribes  his  times : 

“Hypocrisy  and  dissimulation  have  arisen  to 
the  greatest  height  of  malignity.  All  things 
have  gone  to  wreck.” 

And  Chrysostom  : 

“All  things  are  now  corrupted  and  lost.  All 
are  rampant  and  refi-actory  as  herds  of  wild 
horses.  Everything  is  filled  with  their 
abounding  corruptions.  ” 

Passing  over  several  centuries,  each  of  which 
has  its  own  prophet  of  evil,  one  finds,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  saying : 

“There  is  a  universal  coldness  and  decay  of 
zeal  in  all  men ;  ignorance  and  contempt  of 
the  Word,  ministry,  and  sacraments ;  super¬ 
stition  and  idolatry  abound.  There  is  uni¬ 
versal  neglect  of  justice  in  civil  and  criminal 
causes ;  the  worst  men  are  advanced  to 
office,  and  bribery  prevails  in  the  court.” 

And  crossing  an  ocean,  both  of  time  and 
space,  one  comes  upon  Jonathan  Edwards,  in 
1735,  bewailing  that 

“The  world  has  got  to  such  a  terrible  state 
of  w'ickedness  that  it  is  probable  the  cry  of  it 
has  reached  unto  heaven,  and  •  it  is  hardly 
probable  God  will  allow  things  to  go  on  as 
they  now  are  much  longer.  It  is  probable 
that  God  will  appear  ere  long  in  aw-ful 
majesty  to  vindicate  His  own  cause.  ” 

Now,  in  a  comprehensive  survey  of  history, 
no  fact  is  more  conspicuous  and  dominating 
than  the  fact  of  human  progress.  That  each 
generation  has  sometimes  fancied  that  it  was 
worse  than  those  which  went  before,  and  that 
the  moral  trend  of  history  was  steadily  down¬ 
ward,  merely  shows,  as  said  above,  that  its 
views  were  faulty  through  lack  of  perspective. 
While  progress,  social,  mental,  and  spiritual, 
may  not  show  to  a  marked  extent  in  a  short 
retrospect — in  a  year  or  a  decade,  or  even  a 
century — while  it  may  even  sometimes  appear, 
within  those  limits,  as  retrogression ;  yet  it 
shines  out  as  an  incontestable  and  inspiring 
fact  when  the  larger  survey  is  taken.  How 
short-sighted,  then,  is  the  view  which  looks 
upon  present  times  only  in  their  depressing 
aspects,  refusing  to  see  as  well  their  bright 
and  steadily  brightening  promise. 


The  Presbyterian  Messenger,  our  able  and 
excellent  young  contemporary  of  Pittsburgh, 
in  casting  about  for  the  apparent  influences 
which  have  issued  in  the  present  large  addi¬ 
tions  to  our  churches,  recogniees  the  fact  that 
God  has  brought  good  out  of  evil.  Thut  it  says : 

Many,  no  doubt,  will  see  some  connection 
between  this  ingathering  and  the  prevailing 


theological  discussions  in  our  Church.  We 
believe  that  there  is  a  connection  between 
these  two  things  and  that  the  present  the¬ 
ological  controversies,  like  our  financial  dis¬ 
tresses,  have,  in  the  providence  of  God,  been 
turned  to  good  account.  The  great  danger 
to  the  Church  is  the  danger  of  being  satisfied 
with  dead  faith.  Indifference  in  religion  is 
spiritual  death.  Whatever  may  have  been 
wrong  in  the  origin  and  progress  of  our  the¬ 
ological  discussions,  whatever  of  recklessness 
Godward  and  unkindness  manward,  the  fact 
still  remains  that  men  have  been  led  to  study 
the  Bible  earnestly  and  intelligently.  Chris¬ 
tian  men  have  made  a  special  study  of  the 
foundations  of  their  faith  in  order  thati  they 
might  be  able  to  give  to  every  one  that  asks 
a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  them.  Many 
Christians  who  had  been  satisfied  to  go  on 
from  year  to  year  accepting  the  Bible,  or  tak¬ 
ing  little  interest  in  what  it  said,  have,  within 
the  past  few  years,  studied  it  with  great  dili¬ 
gence  as  honest  seekers  after  truth..  They 
have  searched  the  Scriptures  and  have  been 
brought  into  closer  fellowship  with  Christ, 
their  living  Saviour.  While  the  theological 
controversy  has  hardened  some  and  has  ren¬ 
dered  them  bitter  and  censorious  in  their 
judgments  of  their  fellow- men,  it  has  ren¬ 
dered  others  much  more  humble  and  Christ- 
like,  thus  laying  the  foundations  for  a  deeper 
piety  and  greater  usefulness. 

Another  fact  that  should  not  be  overlooked 
is  the  new  departure  in  the  matter  of  organ¬ 
izing  our  young  people  in  the  various  congre¬ 
gations  of  the  Church.  Anyone  who  has 
studied  the  progress  of  the  Church  for  the 
past  two  or  three  years,  must  be  convinced 
that  the  organization  of  young  people  in  the 
different  congregations  into  Young  People’s 
societies  has,  in  many  respects,  marked  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  It  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  latent  power  that  was  scarcely 
dreamed  of  a  few  years  ago.  The  methods  of 
organization  may  be  criticized,  and  there  may 
be  tendencies  that  should  be  carefully  guarded 
by  wise  pastors  and  Sessions,  but  there  is  a 
power  here  that  should  be  utilized  far  more  in 
the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  We 
are  fully  convinced  that  there  are  thousands 
of  young  people  now  in  the  Church  actively 
engaged  m  Christian  work  that  would  have 
still  been  numbered  with  the  world  had  it 
not  been  for  the  new  departure  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  Young  People’s  Societies. 


The  Outlook  has  this  reference  to  the  com¬ 
ing  Saratoga  Assembly,  in  its  last  glance  at 
“The  Religious  World,”  a  department  con¬ 
ducted  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Bradford  of  Montclair: 

There  has  been  such  quiet  in  Presbyterian 
circles  during  the  year  that  it  has  been  sup- 
osed  that  peace  was  coming  to  that  Church, 
lit,  unless  present  signs  fail,  the  Assembly  at 
Saratoga  is  likely  to  be  no  more  peaceful  than 
the  one  at  Washington.  To  be  sure,  the 
Briggs  question  is  not  likely  to  have  the  same 
prominence,  but  the  case  of  Professor  Henry 
P.  Smith  remains  to  be  disposed  of,  and  there 
are  not  wanting  evidences  that  the  conserva¬ 
tive  party  is  determined  that  very  decisive  ac¬ 
tion  shall  be  taken.  From  many  liberal  Pres¬ 
byteries  conservative  delegations  have  been 
appointed,  simply  because  the  conservative 
element  has  been  evidently  alert  all  through 
the  year.  In  New  York  even  Dr.  John  Hall, 
after  having  been  nominated,  was  rejected. 
Was.it  because  he  was  too  liberal?  or  because 
the  conservative  party  had  already  arranged 
its  ticket  and  would  submit  to  no  changes? 
Many  of  the  liberal  men  have  been  waiting 
for  the  action  of  this  Assembly,  in  the  hope 
that  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  dwell  in 
unity  and  harmony  in  the  Church  in  which 
they  have  been  reared  and  have  worked. 
Many  bear  the  most  honored  names  in  that 
communion,  and  their  services  are  such  as 
should  command  for  their  utterances  the  most 
serious  consideration.  But,  if  the  present 
indications  are  realized,  the  same  spirit  of  ag¬ 
gressive  intolerance  which  dominated  the 
Washington  Assembly  will  rule  the  one  at 
Saratoga.  In  the  midst  of  the  almost  univer¬ 
sal  interest  in  the  subject  of  Christian  unity, 
there  rises  one  great  note  of  discord.  It  looks 
to-day  either  as  if  a  number  of  the  oldest  and 
most  honored  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
communion  would  be  driven  out  of  that  body, 
or  as  if  there  would  be  another  division  along 
the  same  lines  that  were  supposed  to  be  oblit¬ 
erated  when  the  union  between  the  Old  and 
New  Schools  was  consummated.  The  question 
to-day  is  practically  the  same  as  when  Albert 
Barnes  was  the  most  prominent  figure,  and 


the  names  so  frequently  heard  a  generation 
ago — “Old  School”  and  “New  School” — are 
already  appearing  again. 


The  Christian  Advocate  doubts  if  the  late 
war  developed  a  more  successful  General  than 
the  late  Henry  W.  Slocum,  long  resident  in 
Brooklyn,  and  whose  worthy  life  closed  on 
April  4th : 

He  was  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1852, 
immediately  appointed  second  lieutenant  in 
the  First  Artillery,  and  ordered  to  Florida. 
In  1855  he  became  first  lieutenant,  resigned  in 
1856,  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in  Syra¬ 
cuse,  and  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  in 
1859.  When  the  Civil  War  arose,  he  promptly 
tendered  his  services,  and  May  21,  1861,  was 
appointed  colonel  of  the  Twenty-seventh  New 
York  Infantry.  At  the  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
on  July  21st,  he  was  severely  wounded; 
August  9th  was  commissioned  brigadier  gen¬ 
eral,  and  took  command  of  a  brigade  in 
Franklin’s  division  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto¬ 
mac.  In  1862  he  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Yorktown  and  the  action  at  West  Point,  Va.  ; 
and  on  May  15th,  when  General  Franklin  was 
assigned  to  the  Sixth  Corps,  General  Slocum 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  division. 
June  27th  he  reinforced  General  Fitz  John 
Porter,  and  his  services  were  very  important 
then  and  at  the  battles  of  Glendale  and  Mal¬ 
vern  Hill,  in  both  of  which  his  division  occu¬ 
pied  the  right  of  the  main  line.  July  4th  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  general; 
was  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  at  South 
Mountain,  and  at  Antietam.  In  October  he 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Twelfth 
Army  Corps.  In  the  disastrous  battles  of 
Fredericksburg  and  Chancellorsville  he  took 
an  active  part.  At  Gettysburg  be  commanded 
the  right  wing  of  the  army,  and  here  attained 
high  distinction  for  valor  and  skill. 

.^terward,  with  his  corps,  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland, 
with  which  he  remained  until  April,  1864, 
when  his  corps  was  consolidated  with  the 
Eleventh,  after  which  he  was  assigned  to  a 
division  and  the  command  of  the  district  of 
Vicksburg.  In  August  of  the  same  year  he 
succeeded  General  Hooker  in  the  command  of 
the  Twentieth  Corps,  the  first  body  of  troops 
to  occupy  Atlanta,  Ga. 

He. commanded  the  left  wing  of  Sherman’s 
army  in  his  march  to  the  sea  and  invasion  of 
the  Carolinas,  participating  in  all  the  engage¬ 
ments  from  Atlanta  until  the  sword  of  General 
Joseph  E.  Johnston  was  surrendered  to  the 
Union  forces  at  Durham  Station. 

In  September,  1865,  General  Slocum  returned 
to  civil  life  and  began  the  practice  of  law.  .  .  . 

In  his  nature  was  a  tender  vein,  which 
sought  manifestation,  doubtless,  in  his  chari¬ 
table  bequests,  which  were  five  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  to  the  Children’s  Aid  Society,  and  five 
thousand  dollars  to  the  Society  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Cruelty  to  Children.  The  rest  of  his 
property  was  left  to  his  widow  and  three  chil¬ 
dren. 


The  Voice  says,  with  regard  to  the  recent 
ruling  in  South  Carolina : 

The  relation  of  socialism  to  American  insti¬ 
tutions  has  had  considerable  light  thrown 
upon  it  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  South  Carolina  on  the  dispensary  law.  The 
whole  burden  of  the  decision  is  that  the  State 
can  neither  grant  exclusive  privileges  of  trade 
to  a  private  individual  or  corporation,  nor 
can  it  usurp  such  privileges  to  itself.  It  can 
not  drive  individuals  out  of  a  business  and 
then  conduct  the  business  as  a  public  monop¬ 
oly.  If  this  decision  holds,  it  means  that  the 
progress  of  the  Socialists  cannot  be  carried 
out  except  by  radical  changes  in  all  the  State 
Constitutions  and  the  Federal  Constitution. 
This  would  not,  however,  apply  to  that  part 
of  the  programme  which  contemplates  the 
State’s  assuming  control  of  such  enterprises 
as  canals,  railroads,  telegraphs,  telephones, 
electric-light  systems,  and  other  enterprises 
of  a  public  nature  requiring  public  franchises 
and  special  privileges.  So  much  of  the  Social¬ 
istic  programme  as  this  is  beyond  doubt  con¬ 
stitutional  in  all  the  States,  while  the  domain 
of  ordinary  business  cannot  be  usurped  by  the 
State  (except  in  the  exercise  of  its  police  or 
quarantine  powers)  without  a  political  revo¬ 
lution. 
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ISRAEL  IN  EGYPT. 

Egypt  During  the  Sojourn  of  the  Israelites. 

It  will  throw  some  light,  not  only  on  the 
present  lesson,  but  on  those  that  are  to  follow, 
if  we  glance  over  the  history  of  Egypt  during 
the  period  which  lies  between  last  Sunday’s 
lesson  and  that  of  to-day.  Our  introductory 
study  of  the  Book  of  Exodus  may  be  post¬ 
poned  to  the  next  lesson. 

We  have  already  seen  that  at  the  time  of  the 
migration  to  Egypt  that  country  was  governed 
by  kings  of  an  alien  (Asiatic)  race,  the  Hyksos 
or  shepherds.  Under  this  dynasty  Egypt  had 
made  large  aggressions  in  the  East,  had  taken 
and  foitified  a  number  of  cities  in  the  land  of 
Canaan.  But  the  Pharaoh  of  that  time,  one 
of  several  named  Apepi,  was  losing  prestige 
and  power.  Before  the  end  of  his  reign, 
doubtless  while  Joseph  was  yet  alive,  the  na¬ 
tive  princes  of  Upper  Egypt,  never  absolutely 
subjected,  had  thrown  off  his  yoke,  the  dynas¬ 
ty  of  the  Hyksos  kings  had  come  to  an  end, 
and  the  brilliant  XVIIIth  dynasty  had  begun. 
It  is  interesting  to  learn,  as  the  monuments 
teach  us,  that  a  part  of  the  force  against 
Apepi  was  a  naval  force  from  the  upper  Nile — 
the  very  likeness  of  its  admiral  is  preserved. 
The  closing  act  of  the  struggle  was  the  siege 
of  the  great  entrenched  camp  of  the  Hyksos 
at  Hauar,  not  far  from  the  land  of  Goshen  (its 
site  is  not  yet  precisely  identified),  and 
when  Hauar  fell  the  Hyksos  army  fied  into 
Asia,  being  pursued  to  a  place  very  near  to 
Beersheba  and  there  defeated. 

The  new  dynasty  was  not,  however,  the  one 
whose  kings  “knew  not  Joseph”— that  is  to 
say,  who  would  be  hostile  to  the  wandering 
tribe  of  shepherds  who  had  become  settled 
in  the  land  of  Goshen.  It  is  not  probable  that 
the  Israelites  had  taken  any  active  part  in  the 
war,  and  the  kings  of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty 
did  not  particularly  concern  themselves  with 
Lower  Egypt.  The  capital  was  no  longer  at- 
Zoan,  where  it  had  been  under  Hyksos  rule, 
but  in  Upper  Egypt ;  first  at  Thebes,  as  under 
the  former  dynasties,  and  later  at  Tel-el- 
Amarna. 

The  new  dynasty  was  at  first  occupied  chief¬ 
ly  with  internal  improvements,  and  finally,  un¬ 
der  Thothmes  III.,  “the  Alexander  of  Egypt,” 
the  Eastern  peoples  made  an  attempt  to  throw 
oflf  the  Egyptian  yoke.  All  Western  Asia  mus¬ 
tered  their  forces  at  Megiddo,  and  there,  at 
Aleppo,  at  Karkemish,  and  all  the  way  to  the 
Euphrates,  a  series  of  terrific  battles  took 
place,  which  ended  in  the  complete  subjuga¬ 
tion  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  great  world  empire  extending 
from  the  heart  of  Africa  to  the  Euphrates. 
Vast  treasures  were  collected  in  Egyptian  pal¬ 
aces,  and  especially  in  Egyptian  temples,  ail 
the  rich  Eastern  countries  being  laid  under 
tribute.  The  recent  remarkable  discoveries  of 
inscribed  tablets  at  Tel-el-Amama,  the  new 
capital  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  give  us  partic¬ 


ulars  of  the  government  of  this  vast  empire  to  a  very  reasonable  approximation  of  it.  There 


down  to  the  minutest  details. 

Now  it  would  obviously  have  been  impossible 
during  this  dynasty  for  the  Israelites  to  have 
returned  to  Canaan  with  any  idea  of  taking 
forcible  possession  of  the  country.  It  was 
either  the  scene  of  fierce  warfare  between  the 
native  tribes  (chiefly  the  Hittites  and  Amor- 
ites)  and  the  Egyptian  armies,  or  it  was  en¬ 
tirely  under  the  power  of  Egypt  and  strongly 
garrisoned.  There  is  still  in  existence  at  Kar- 
nak  a  list  of  119  names  of  places  in  Palestine 
that  were  tributary  to  Thothmes  III. — that  is, 
about  fifty  years  after  Joseph’s  death.  Among 
them  is  Jerusalem,  and  other  towns  afterward 
known  in  the  history  of  Israel.  The  guerilla 
warfare,  of  which  we  had  glimpses  in  our  last 
lesson,  was  entirely  a  thing  of  the  past  under 
these  strong  rulers. 

There  was  a  particular  reason  why  the  later 
Pharaohs  of  this  dynasty  should  not  be  un¬ 
favorable  to  the  Asiatic  tribe  that  were  keep¬ 
ing  their  sheep  in  Goshen— they  were  them¬ 
selves  partly  of  Asiatic  blood.  The  grandson 
of  Thothmes  III.  married  a  princess  of  Naha- 
rina,  a  Mesopotamian  province  on  the  Euphra¬ 
tes,  and  his  son,  the  celebrated  Amenhotep  III. , 
whose  colossal  twin  statues  at  Thebes  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  countless  books  of  travel,  married 
his  cousin,  also  a  princess  of  Naharina.  So 
for  several  generations  the  Pharaohs  had  more 
Mesopotamian  than  Egyptian  blood  in  their 
veins.  And  we  find  during  the  later  years  of 
this  dynasty  more  than  one  Hebrew  name  I 
among  the  court  officers.  This  does  not  nec¬ 
essarily  imply  that  these  officers  were  Israel¬ 
ites — it  now  seems  more  than  probable  that 
Hebrew  was  the  language  of  Canaan ;  but  in 
a  government  of  which  all  the  chief  offices 
were  held,  as  we  now  know  they  were,  by 
Asiatics,  there  could  be  no  enmity  against  the 
Israelites  as  such.  And  in  fact,  when  we  come 
to  the  history  of  the  Exodus,  we  shall  find  that 
the  Israelites  were  on  friendly  terms  with  all 
the  Egyptians,  except  with  him  who  was  then 
the  Pharaoh. 

Precisely  what  brought  about  the  downfall 
of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty  we  do  not  know,  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  was  a  great  reaction  against  the 
“Aten”  worship  (of  the  disk  of  the  Sun),  in¬ 
troduced  from  Mesopotamia  by  the  foreign 
queens  and  adopted  by  the  ruling  race.  Doubt¬ 
less  the  princely  priests  of  Thebes,  who  held 
to  the  old  religion,  had  a  hand  in  the  revolu¬ 
tion  ;  at  any  rate,  the  XVIIIth  dynasty  fell, 
and  with  the  XIX th  there  were,  of  course,  the 
changes  in  policy,  both  internal  and  external, 
that  always  accompany  such  an  event.  There 
would  certainly  be  a  reaction  against  Asiatics, 
and  the  people  of  Israel  might  feel  it.  Other 
circumstances  which  belong  properly  to  our 
lesson  contributed  to  this.  We  may  here  so 
far  anticipate  the  course  of  history  as  to  say 
that  under  the  kings  of  the  XIXth  dynasty 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia  largely  threw  oflf  the 
Egyptian  yoke ;  that  Canaan  became  the  battle 
field  of  the  struggle,  and  by  this  means  the 
native  peoples,  the  seven  tribes  of  which  we 
hear  so  much  in  Joshua  and  Judges,  became 
greatly  weakened ;  and  thus  the  way  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by  the  Is¬ 
raelites — an  event  which  would  have  been  an 
impossibility  at  any  earlier  time. 

THE  LESSON. 

Exodus  i.  1-14. 

Golden  Text. — Our  help  is  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord.— Psalm  exxiv.  8. 

How  long  a  period  lies  between  the  last 
words  of  Genesis  and  the  opening  words  of 
Exodus  we  do  not  know,  but  it  was  probably 
more  than  two  hundred  years.  We  cannot 
certainly  fix  the  length  of  the  period  covered 
by  verses  6-9  of  the  lesson,  but  we  can  come 


is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Pharaoh  of 
the  oppression  was  the  great  Rameses  II. ,  and 
from  certain  astronomic  data  his  death  has 
been  fixed  at  1281  B.  C.  His  long  reign  of 
sixty-seven  years  would  therefore  have  begun 
1348  B.  C.  On  similar  grounds  the, reign  of 
Thothmes  III.  is  known  to  have  begun  in  1503 
B,  C.,  and  as  there  is  reason  to  put  something 
more  than  fifty  years  between  his  accession 
and  Joseph’s  death,  this  would  bring  us  to  a 
little  more  than  two  hundred  years.  Although 
the  chronology  of  Bishop  Ussher  flatly  contra¬ 
dicts  it,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
believe  the  express  statement  of  Gen.  xii.  40, 
that  the  sojourn  of  the  children  of  Israel  in 
Egypt  was  four  hundred  and  thirty  years. 
Taking  the  figures  here  given  and  adding  the 
reign  of  Rameses,  a  part  at  least  of  the  eighty 
years  of  Moses  before  the  Exodus,  and  the 
eighty  years  between  Joseph’s  promotion  and 
his  death,  and  the  number  seems  to  be  made 
out  with  striking  exactness.  This  will  be  seen 
to  be  a  matter  of  real  importance  when  we 
come  to  consider  the  number  of  those  who 
went  up  out  of  Egypt  at  the  Exodus. 

Until  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  this 
period  was  almost  a  blank :  now  discoveries 
in  Egypt  are  fast  filling  up  the  interval  with 
details  which  are  not  to  be  questioned,  and 
which,  though  not  bearing  directly  on  the 
people  Israel,  yet  throw  much  light  on  their 
circumstances. 

To  go  back  to  the  opening  verses  of  our  les¬ 
son,  we  observe  that  the  names  of  Jacob’s  sons 
follow  the  rank  of  their  mothers — the  six  sons 
of  Leah  first,  then  Benjamin,  then  the  sons  of 
the  concubines.  The  number  of  descendants 
of  Jacob  (5)  does  not  quite  agree  with  Gen. 
xlvi.  26,  which  gives  it  as  seventy-six,  but 
does  agree  with  Deut.  x.  22.  We  must  not 
forget,  however,  that  this  is  by  no  means  the 
number  of  the  whole  party.  Verse  1  tells  us 
that  evet'y  man  came  with  his  honsehold,  and 
though  no  one  of  these  households  was  proba¬ 
bly  so  numerous  as  Abraham’s  had  been  (Gen. 
xiv.  14),  which,  according  to  common  meth¬ 
ods  of  computation,  must  have  numbered  near¬ 
ly  two  thousand  souls,  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  the  twelve  households  did  not  between 
them  number  several  hundreds.  This,  too, 
will  be  seen  to  have  an  important  bearing  on 
the  number  of  the  Israelites  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus.  The  Hebrew  words  in  verse  7  to  ex¬ 
press  the  rapid  increase  of  the  Israelites  are 
the  same  as  those  in  Gen.  i.  20,  28;  literally 
one  word  is  swarmed.  Dwellers  in  Egypt  have 
always  been  prolific — Seneca  and  Strabo  men¬ 
tion  this;  it  was  attributed  to  ♦^^he  virtues  of 
the  Nile.  The  land  is  not  the  whole  of  Egypt, 
but  the  land  of  Goshen. 

The  new  king,  we  have  already  learned,  was 
Rameses  II.  He  was  a  mighty  builder,  as  we 
learn  from  the  monuments,  as  well  as  a  great 
warrior. 

He  does  not  mean  literally  (9)  that  the  Is¬ 
raelites  are  mightier  than  the  Egyptians :  but 
they  were  too  many  for  safety,  especially  in 
their  position  on  the  border  land  of  Egypt. 
Now  that  the  Semitic  peoples  were  out  of 
court  favor  and  the  Syrian  nations  in  revolt^ 
what  was  to  hinder  the  Israelites  from  espous¬ 
ing  the  cause  of  the  rebellious  peoples?  They 
were  well  situated  for  such  a  step.  This  was 
evidently  what  Rameses  dreaded,  as  verse  10 
shows.  It  harmonizes  with  what  we  know  of 
the  condition  of  things. 

The  policy  he  adopted  was  admirably  fitted 
to  secure  his  purpose.  Aristotle  speaks  of 
such  methods  as  being  those  of  tyrants  and 
gives  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  as  an  illustration. 
The  store  cities  (of  provisions,  not  valuables) 
Pithom  and  Rameses,  being  built  on  the  fron¬ 
tier,  were  adapted  either  for  commerce  or  as 
a  basis  of  supplies  in  war. 
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The  site  of  Pithom  has  been  certainly  dis¬ 
covered  ;  until  very  recently  it  was  supposed, 
however,  to  be  Rameses.  The  site  of  the  latter 
has  not  yet  been  discovered.  It  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  fact  that  Rameses  had  made  his  chief 
capital  not  Thebes,  like  the  predecessors  of 
his  dynasty,  but  Zoan,  the  old  Hyksos  capital 
on  the  borders  of  Goshen.  Thus  the  “mar¬ 
vellous  things”  which  the  Psalmist  speaks  of 
that  were  done  in  connection  with  the  Exodus 
were  done  “in  the  field  of  Zoan”  (Psalm 
Ixxviii.  12). 

In  spite  of  the  burdens  with  which  they  were 
afflicted,  (in  fact  as  the  Hebrew  says,  as  they 
afflicted  them,  so  they  multiplied,)  Pharaoh 
saw  himself  brought  to  face  the  necessity  of 
further  measures.  He  now  (13)  reduced  them 
to  the  condition  of  serfs :  to  their  hard  bondage 
in  mortar  and  brick  was  added  semce  in  the 
field.  This  was  probably  in  irrigation,  a  most 
toilsome  labor.  We  learned  (Lesson  for  April  19) 
that  it  was  not  until  after  the  Exodus  that  the 
land  of  Goshen  was  fully  changed  from  pas¬ 
turage  to  arable  land,  but  it  would  appear 
that  the  policy  of  Rameses  at  this  time  looked 
forward  to  such  a  change,  and  probably  took 
the  first  steps  toward  it. 

So  was  fulfilled  the  word  of  the  Lord  to 
Abraham  (Gen.  xv.  13) — his  seed  was  being 
afflicted  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  The  plan  of 
God  is  one.  And  not  that  alone  is  the  lesson  of 
this  passage.  Here,  as  in  other  lessons  of  this 
course,  we  have  learned  the  important  truth 
of  the  continuity  of  human  life.  We  are  not 
isolated  units.  Our  life  is  a  part  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  life.  We  do  not  live  or  die  to  ourselves : 
we  are  a  part  not  only  of  those  who  are  living 
in  our  day  but  of  all  who  went  before  and 
shall  come  after  us. 

(Tbcistian 
Enbcavor. 

By  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt. 

Bearing  Burdens. 

.May  7.  Bear  them  trustingly.  Psalm  lift :  71-77. 

S.  Bear  them  bravely.  2  Chronicles  32: 1-8. 

9.  Bear  them  with  God.  Psalm  55 :  l-S,  22. 

10.  Bear  them  with  Christ.  .Matthew  11 :  ^-30. 

11.  Needless  burden-.  Luke  10:3^42. 

12.  Throw  them  away.  Hebrews  11 : 32-40 :  12 : 1,  2. 

Topic— How  to  bear  burdens.  Galatians  6 : 1-.5 

If  anyone  had  whereof  he  might  glory,  it 
was  the  Apostle  Paul.  He  had  been  a  blas¬ 
phemer  and  persecutor,  and  was  saved  by 
grace,  and  could  not  boast  above  his  brethren. 
He  also  could  sympathize  with  the  tempted 
and  weak  and  sinning  ones.  Vain  glory  does 
not  become  those  who  live  and  walk  in  the 
Spirit,  to  whom,  through  Christ,  they  owe 
whatever  good  is  in  them  or  done  by  them. 
He  addresses  them  by  the  name  they  should 
bear  in  their  relations  with  one  another, 
as  Brethren.  If  one  should  be  overtaken  in  a 
fault  through  bis  carnality,  he  who  is  spirit¬ 
ual  and  not  so  strongly  tempted  should  rather 
seek  to  restore  him  than  condemn  him,  for  he, 
too,  may  be  tempted  and  fall  in  his  own  weak¬ 
ness.  One  is  no  stronger  than  his  weakest 
spot,  and  when  he  is  tried  there,  he  may  not 
prove  to  be  so  strong  as  he  thinks. 

There  is  a  “law  of  Christ”  which  applies  to 
our  dealings  with  others,  and  especially  with 
our  brethren.  This  is  also  the  old  law  given 
by  Moses,  “Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself.”  Christ  further  enforced  and  exem¬ 
plified  it  in  His  dealings  with  all  manner  and 
conditions  of  men.  He  came,  not  to  con¬ 
demn,  but  to  save.  He  did,  however,  rebuke 
the  proud  and  hypocrites,  and  showed  them 
how  they  were  to  be  condemned  in  the  very 
things  for  which  they  boasted.  Christ  was 
the  great  Burden -Bearer.  He  gave  the  gra¬ 
cious  invitation,  “Come  unto  Me  all  ye  that 
labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest.  ”  He  gave  healing  to  the  body  and 


help  in  trouble  and  rest  to  the  soul.  In  the 
same  spirit  Paul  writes,  “Bear  ye  one  an- 
otbers’  burdens.” 

The  word  burden  here  means  a  load  so 
heavy  that  one  is  not  able  to  bear  it  alone. 
He  needs  assistance,  strength,  encouragement, 
to  be  lifted  up  and  put  on  his  feet.  The  bur¬ 
dens  of  children  must  be  borne  by  their 
parents,  and  of  the  aged  by  their  children. 
Those  burdened  by  physical  infirmities  must 
be  assisted  by  the  strong.  The  burdens  of 
the  poor  can  be  lifted  by  the  rich,  and  wealth 
is  given  for  that  purpose.  The  poor  are 
always  with  us,  that  the  grace  of  benevolence 
may  be  relieved.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
Paul  had  reference  here,  and  in  verses  sixth 
and  tenth,  to  the  ministration  to  the  poor 
saints  and  to  the  support  of  their  teachers. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  bear  another’s  bur¬ 
dens  is  to  put  him  in  a  way  to  bear  his  own. 
The  word  burden  in  verse  fifth,  “For  each 
man  shall  bear  his  own  burden,”  refers  to  a 
load  that  one  can  himself  bear,  and  is  not  the 
same  in  the  original,  as  in  verse  second.  It 
is  an  imposition  to  put  off  one’s  load  on  an¬ 
other  when  he  can  bear  it  himself.  His  duty 
is  plain  in  this  case,  and  it  is  not  the  duty  of 
another  to  bear  it  for  him,  or  to  give  himself 
any  trouble  about  it.  One  may  not  go  about 
complaining  of  his  aches  and  pains  and  mis¬ 
fortunes,  nor  trouble  others  with  them  with¬ 
out  need.  No  one  has  any  right  to  be  a  bur¬ 
den  or  a  tramp  if  he  can  help  it,  but  if  it 
be  providential,  then  he  should  not  be  too. 
proud  to  ask  and  receive  help.  The  world  does 
not  owe  every  man  a  living,  but  it  does  owe  a 
living  to  every  man  who  is  incapacitated  from 
earning  it  for  himself.  Society  is  bound  up  in 
one  bundle,  and  when  one  suffers,  all  suffer, 
and  when  one  tries  to  put  his  own  load  on  an¬ 
other,  all  are  injured.  The  heaviest  burdens 
come  on  the  ignorant  and  inexperienced.  The 
destruction  of  the  poor  is  their  poverty— of 
brains  rather  than  money.  They  need  not 
only  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  earn  money, 
but  also  to  be  taught  how  to  use  it  to  the  best 
advantage  when  earned.  The  best  minister  to 
the  poor  the  writer  ever  knew  was  a  good 
woman  who  taught  them  how  to  do  things. 

The  worst  burdens  are  often  needless  bur¬ 
dens,  self-imposed,  the  fruit  of  pride  and  false 
shame.  One  burdens  himself  with  reference 
to  appearance,  or  dress,  or  wealth,  or  position, 
instead  of  valuing  himself  according  to  his 
character.  He  needs  something  of  the  “hand¬ 
some  is  who  handsome  does”  spirit,  and  to 
remember  that  “a  man’s  a  man  for  a’  that.” 
Anther  burdens  himself  needlessly  over  the 
follies  and  habits  and  sins  of  those  related  to 
him,  for  which  he  is  not  responsible,  and 
which  do  not  affect  the  opinion  of  any  reason¬ 
able  man  concerning  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  will  be  all  the  more  highly  esteemed 
if  he  rises  abov’e  his  environment.  Borrowed 
troubles,  burdens  of  the  future,  which  are  im¬ 
aginary,  bear  heavily  on  many,  who  would 
better  not  cross  bridges  until  they  come  to 
them. 

One  is  greatly  helped  in  bearing  burdens  by 
taking  them  to  God  and  by  seeing  His  provi¬ 
dence  in  them.  The  weeping  prophet  said, 
“This  is  my  grief  and  I  must  bear  it.”  God 
bad  given  it  to  him  to  bear  and  to  no  one  else, 
for  what  reason  he  knew  not,  but  it  was  his, 
not  to  sink  under  it,  not  to  throw  it  off,  but 
to  bear  it  as  well  as  he  could.  There  was  an 
object  in  it  for  his  discipline,  and  good  would 
come  out  of  bearing  it.  If  a  cross  is  given  to 
one  to  bear,  it  becomes  his  cross,  and  he  is  not 
to  ask  for  a  “changed  cross”  which  would  not 
fit  him  and  would  be  too  heavy  for  him. 

The  heaviest  burden,  that  which  will  crush 
and  destroy  one,  is  the  burden  of  sin.  This 
brings  condemnation,  and  one  perishes  under 
it.  Like  the  burden  of  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim,  it 


becomes  heavier  and  heavier,  and  the  only 
place  where  it  can  be  put  away  is  at  the  cross 
of  Christ.  He  came  to  relieve  from  this  very 
burden,  to  remove  the  condemnation,  and  to 
cleanse  the  sin,  to  give  pardon  and  peace  and 
life.  No  one  need  carry  this  burden.  Trust 
in  Christ  is  the  condition  of  its  removal.  And 
when  He  pardons  He  justifies  and  makes 
promise  for  grace  uivto  a  complete  salvation. 
A  Christian  need  not  go  about  troubled  over 
these  old  sins.  If  Christ  has  pardoned 
them  and  justifies  him,  why  need  he  be  con¬ 
stantly  condemning  himself.  But  the  easy 
and  light  yoke  of  Christ  must  be  put  on. 

One  is  to  endure  his  own  load  while  he 
helps  to  bear  others’  heavier  burdens.  Nor  is 
one  to  be  weary  in  well  doing,  or  to  faint,  for 
God  will  give  the  honest  reward.  And  while 
one  is  to  help  all  men,  he  is  under  peculiar 
obligations  to  aid  his  brethren.  The  op¬ 
portunities  lie  around  one  in  daily  life  and  in 
the  work  of  the  Church  and  the  needs  of  the 
world. 

A  MISSIONARY  RALLY. 

The  Presbyterian  churches  of  Auburn,  N. 
Y..  have  just  enjoyed  a  four  days’  missionary 
rally,  an  account  of  which  may  help  some 
other  churches  to  plan  such  for  themselves. 
The  two  persons  from  outside  the  city  who 
aided  in  making  this  rally  a  great  success, 
were  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Reid,  the  incomparable 
missionary  to  China,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  M. 
Wishard,  the  Secretary  of  Christian  Endeavor 
work,  of  the  Mission  House,  New  Y'ork. 

A  young  people’s  rally,  made  up  of  dele¬ 
gates  from  each  of  the  Chiistian  Endeavor  So¬ 
cieties,  Y^oung  Ladies’  Societies,  and  Bands 
within  the  Presbytery,  was  held  on  Saturday 
afternoon  in  the  Second  Church.  Mr.  Reid  and 
Miss  Wishard  making  addresses,  and  each 
society  and  band  answering  the  roll  call  with 
a  stirring  missionary  text  and  a  report  of 
its  work.  Miss  Wishard  also  addressed  the 
Junior  Endeavor  Society  in  tlie  Second  Church 
Sunday  afternoon,  and  a  union  Endeavor 
meeting  in  the  Central  Church  Sunday  eve¬ 
ning.  She  is  a  bright  and  attractive  speaker, 
winning  all  hearts  by  her  pleasant  manner, 
and  stimulating  to  fresh  interest  and  effort. 
Wherever  she  goes,  the  Endeavorers  are  sure 
to  be  won  to  active  support  of  missions,  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  work  in  our  own  land. 

Rev.  Gilbert  Reid  has  left  an  impression 
upon  Auburn  such  as  few  missionaries  could 
effect,  and  which  will  not  soon  pass  away. 
Besides  addressing  the  young  people  on  Satur¬ 
day,  the  men’s  meeting  in  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  on  Sunday  afternoon 
and  the  students  in  the  Theological  Seminary 
on  Monday,  he  spoke  Sunday  morning  in  the 
First  Church,  Sunday  evening  to  a  union 
meeting  in  the  Central  Church,  and  then  gave 
his  “costume  lecture”  Tuesday  night.  These 
last  two  were  remarkable  in  interest  and  in¬ 
structiveness.  His  Sunday  evening  was  given 
to  showing  what  is  required  of  a  missionary 
in  China,  illustrated  by  accounts  from  his 
own  experience  of  all  the  varied  work  done 
and  the  most  various  means  used  to  secure 
entrance  into  new  regions  and  cities.  For  his 
costume  lecture  the  large  Central  Church 
was  filled  to  the  doors ;  and  as  he  changed 
his  Chinese  suit  from  Mandarin’s  to  common 
people’s,  from  summer  to  winter  wear,  and  de¬ 
scribed  the  careful  etiquette  of  the  Chinese, 
he  gave  all  present  a  new  idea  of  that  venera¬ 
ble  people. 

One  voices  only  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  Auburn  churches,  ministers  and  mem¬ 
bers,  of  the  Seminary,  in  commending  Mr. 
Reid’s  work  and  in  hoping  that  he  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  return  to  China,  fully  sustained  and 
with  largest  liberty  from  the  Foreign  Board, 
to  continue  there  just  the  kind  of  labor  and 
of  intercourse  with  the  higher  classes  in 
which  he  has  already  been  so  successful. 
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Tlte  Children  at  Home, 


GRANDFATHER’S  THUMBS. 

My  grandslre  site  and  twirls  his  tumbs; 

And,  as  he  muses,  slowly  comes 
The  thread  of  memory’s  joy  and  pain 
Unwin  ling  from  life's  tangled  skein. 

So  sits  he  there,  from  sun  to  sun. 

Unraveling  what  time  has  spun, 

Wnile  faintly  o’er  his  loving  face 

The  thoughtful  smiles  and  shadows  chase. 

—James  Buckham. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  BIRD'S  NEST. 

Br  Mrs.  George  A.  Pauli. 

It  was  Freddie  Tydeman’s  turn  to^  take 
something  to  the  Mission  Band  leader  to  tell 
the  children  a  story  about,  and  he  was  think¬ 
ing  about  it  as  he  was  playing  out  in  the  gar¬ 
den  under  the  tall  tree  that  grew  just  beside 
the  house.  What  should  he  take!  Perhaps 
the  wind  guessed  at  what  thoughts  were  in 
his  curly  head,  for  just  then  it  fluttered 
round  the  corner  of  the  house  and  blew 
Freddie’s  cap  off  and  it  whisked  through  the 
branches  of  the  trees  and  caught  a  de¬ 
serted  bird’s  nest  that  was  in  the  little  crotch 
made  by  two  branches  and  blew  it  down  to  the 
ground.  It  was  a  little  nest,  and  not  very 
heavy,  so  it  blew  about  for  a  moment  or  two 
before  it  landed  on  the  ground  just  at  Fred¬ 
die’s  feet. 

“1  wonder  where  that  came  from,”  Freddie 
said  as  he  picked  it  up  and  looked  at  it,  and 
then  he  remembered  that  he  had  seen  a  nest 
from  the  bed  room  window,  so  he  looked  up 
in  the  tree  overhead,  and  saw  that  it  was  the 
same  nest  which  had  blown  down. 

“Perhaps  this  will  make  a  nice  story”  Fred¬ 
die  thought,  and  when  he  asked  mamma  about 
it,  she  was  quite  sure  that  it  would  be  just 
t  he  very  thing. 

Freddie  did  not  have  very  far  to  carry  it, 
for  the  band  leader  lived  just  next  door.  It 
was  very  nice  to.  live  next  door  to  the  place 
where  the  Mission  Band  met,  because  he  did 
not  have  very  far  to  go  to  get  to  it,  and  the 
boys  all  liked  to  go  so  well  that  they  could 
hardly  wait  for  half  past  three  to  come  on 
Sunday  afternoons.  Freddie  liked  the  band 
meetings  so  much  that  he  was  always  very 
sorry  when  it  was  the  day  for  his  big  broth¬ 
ers  to  go  instead  of  the  day  for  his  own  meet¬ 
ing,  and  when  the  right  Sunday  came,  he 
would  begin  to  get  ready  about  half  past  two, 
so  as  not  by  any  possibility  to  be  late.  When 
he  was  ready  he  would  go  out  on  his  porch 
and  watch  for  the  rest  of  the  boys  to  come. 
When  he  saw  the  very  first  one  coming  down 
the  street,  he  would  call  upstairs,  “Now 
the  band  are  coming,  mamma,”  and  he  would 
hurry  down  the  steps  and  into  the  house  next 
door,  as  if  the  meeting  would  be  all  over  if 
he  did  not  make  haste. 

The  Sunday  after  he  had  taken  the  nest 
to  the  band  leader  he  was  very  impatient  for 
Mission  Band  time  to  come,  so  that  he  might 
know  what  the  story  would  be  like  about  his 
nest.  When  it  was  time,  and  all  the  boys  were 
sitting  in  their  little  chairs  around,  the  long, 
low  table,  and  they  had  sung  and  said  their 
little  prayer  and  called  the  roll,  then  Freddie 
smiled  till  all  his  dimples  looked  like  little 
nests  where  you  could  hide  away  kisses,  for 
he  was  so  glad  that  his  story  was  coming. 
And  this  was  the  story  of  the  bird’s  nest: 

“It  was  such  a  beautiful  morning  one  April 
day.  The  sky  was  blue,  and  the  birds  were 
singing,  and  every  one  was  so  glad  that  the 
long  winter  was  over  and  the  glad  days  of 
spring  were  really  coming  at  last.  Just  over 
the  fence  in  Freddie  Tydeman’s  yard  grew  a 
tall  tree,  and  a  little  sparrow  was  flying  about 
in  the  branches  of  the  tree  looking  for  some¬ 
thing  What  do  you  think  she  was  looking 
for?” 


“I  know,  I  know,”  exclaimed  several  of  the  i 
boys  together.  j 

“She  was  looking  for  worms,”  one  little  boy  1 
said,  but  then  his  face  grew  red,  and  he  kept  ! 
very  still  and  was  glad  that  the  other  boys  had  j 
all  been  talking  so  that  they  had  not  noticed 
what  he  had  said,  for  of  course  he  knew  when 
he  stopped  to  think  that  worms  did  not  live  in 
the  trees,  not  the  long,  wriggly  worms  that 
the  robins  liked  to  pull  up  out  of  the  grass 
after  a  rain. 

“She  was  looking  for  a  place  to  hide  her 
nest,  ”  Spencer  Phraner  said. 

“Y”es,  she  was  looking  for  a  nice  place  to 
build  her  nest.  There  was  one  low  tree  grow¬ 
ing  at  the  end  of  the  yard,  but  she  said,  ‘No. 

I  will  not  build  my  nest  in  that  tree,  because 
I  know  some  of  the  boys  climb  up  in  that 
tree,  and  perhaps  when  my.  little  birdies  were 
asleep,  they  might  climb  up  and  waken  them. 

I  am  not  afraid  that  the  boys  would  disturb 
my  nest,  nor  rob  me  of  my  pretty  eggs,  nor 
steal  my  little  birds,  for  I  know  them,  and  I 
am  quite  sure  that  they  are  good  boys,  and 
would  not  trouble  a  little  bird,  but  when  my 
baby  birds  had  been  rocked  to  sleep  by  the 
wind,  they  might  climb  up  and  make  a  noise 
that  would  waken  them,  and  that  would  be  a 
pity.  I  will  not  take  that  tree.  Here  is  an¬ 
other  tree  by  the  house  that  will  be  just  the 
thing,  it  is  so  tall.  ’ 

“So  she  flew  out  to  the  end  of  a  strong 
branch,  and  then  she  sang  a  little  song  oi 
joy,  for  there  was  just  the  nicest  place  that 
any  bird  could  have  wanted  for  her  home, 
and  some  little  branches  crossing  each  other 
that  made  a  nice  place  to  fasten  it  where  the 
wind  could  not  blow  it  away. 

“The  birdie  flew  away,  and  soon  came  back 
with  a  bit  of  straw  which  looked  almost  too 
heavy  for  her  to  carry,  but  she  soon  had  it 
fastened  in  place,  and  then  she  flew  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards,  each  time  laden  with  a 
tuft  of  wool,  a  thread,  or  piece  of  string,  and 
once  she  found  a  gay  little  bit  of  Freddie’s 
knitted  horse  lines,  which  made  a  beautiful 
little  spot  of  color  in  the  grey  nest. 

“The  little  bird  and  her  mate  were  very 
happy  as  they  darted  about  gathering  the 
materials  for  their  little  home,  and  they 
chirped  and  twittered  to  each  other  all  day 
long,  telling  each  other,  no  doubt,  in  bird 
fashion,  how  happy  -they  were,  and  what  a 
I  beautiful  home  they  were  going  to  have  by- 
■  and-bye. 

j  “At  last  the  little  nest  was  done  and  ready 
i  for  the  birds.  It  did  not  take  them  very  long 
j  to  move  in,  for  they  had  no  house-cleaning  to 
j  do  nor  fires  to  build.  The  little  bird  sat  very 
j  patiently  on  her  nest,  and  one  morning,  when 
the  sunbeams  streamed  through  the  branches, 
what  do  you  suppose  they  shone  on,  when  the 
little  bird  flew  away  for  a  moment  to  stretch 
her  wings?” 

I  “Eggs,”  exclaimed  all  the  children. 

I  “Y’es.  there  was  a  little  egg  in  the  nest,  and 
!  then  came  another  and  another  and  another, 
until  at  last  there  were  five  eggs  in  the  little 
I  nest.  And  then  the  mother  birdie  sat  very 
still  on  her  nest,  and  her  mate  brought  her 
1  all  that  she  ate,  and  sang  to  her,  and  told  her 
all  the  bits  of  news  about  what  went  on  in  the 
bird  world,  until  at  last  one  morning  there 
!  was  a  little  chirp,  chirp,  to  be  heard,  and 
,  what  do  you  think?” 

I  “A  little  bird!”  exclaimed  the  boys, 
j  “T'es,  one  of  the  egg  shells  had  broken,  and 
!  there  was  a  funny  little  baby  bird.  He  was 
not  very  pretty,  for  he  had  hardly  any  feathers, 
and  his  neck  was  long  and  straggly,  and  his 
beak  was  very  large,  and  when  he  opened  it, 

I  it  stretched  so  wide  that  it  seemed  as  if  he 
I  might  accidentally  swallow  himself  if  he  was 
1  not  very  careful,  but  of  course  the  little  bird 


mother  thought  that  he  was  just  the  prettiest 
baby  bird  in  all  the  wide  world. 

“By-and-bye  all  the  little  birds  were  hatched 
out,  and  then  the  father  and  mother  birdies 
were  kept  very  busy  flying  about  getting  them 
food  and  keeping  those  greedy  little  beaks  full. 

“At  last  they  grew  old  enough  to  fly,  and  it 
was  very  funny  to  see  them  balancing  on  the 
edge  of  the  nest,  afraid  to  try  their  wings  for 
fear  they  should  fall  down,  down,  among  the 
leaves,  and  the  old  grey  pussy  cat  should  eat 
them  up.  But  at  last  they  learned  how  to 
use  these  wings,  and  after  a  while  they  could 
fly  as  nicely  as  their  father  and  mother,  and 
could  go  after  their  own  dinner  of  crumbs 
and  worms.  And  when  they  grew  up  they 
flew  away,  and  in  the  next  spring  time  they, 
too,  went  and  found  places  to  build  their 
nests,  and  make  their  homes.  I  wonder  if 
any  one  can  tell  me  who  it  is  th  at  teaches  the 
birds  to  build  their  nests?” 

There  was  a  little  silence,  and  then  Spencer 
said  in  a  sweet,  reverent  voice,  “God. 

“Yes,  God  teaches  the  birds  to  build  their 
nests.  He  givs  them  instinct,  which  tells 
them  what  they  should  do  and  how  they 
should  take  care  of  themselves.  God  loves 
even  these  little  sparrows,  and  so  He  teaches 
them  how  to  take  care  of  themselves  and 
build  their  nests.  We  should  love  them  and 
be  kind  to  them,  too,  because  He  has  made 
them  and  loves  them. 

’•  He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best. 

All  creatures  great  and  small. 

For  the  dear  Lord  who  loveth  us. 

He  made  and  loves  them  all." 

“There  is  a  beautiful  verse  in  the  Bible 
about  a  sparrow,  and  we  will  learn  it  now,  so 
that  when  we  see  the  little  birds  flying  about, 
we  shall  think  of  it:  ‘Are  not  two  sparrows 
sold  for  a  farthing,  and  one  of  them  shall  not 
fall  on  the  ground  without  your  Father.  Fear 
ye  not,  therefore,  ye  are  of  more  value  than 
many  sparrows.  ’  ” 

I  wonder  how  many  little  ones  would  like 
to  learn  this  same  beautiful  verse,  so  that 
when  they  see  the  sparrows  flying  about,  look  - 
ing  for  their  food  or  building  their  nests,  they 
!  may  see  in  them  little  feathered  preachers,  tell¬ 
ing  us  of  the  love  and  care  of  the  heavenly 
Father  who  made  and  cares  for  His  little  birds 
as  well  as  His  children. 


CAMBODIAN  CHILDREN. 

The  children  have  prodigious  memories,  and 
I  have  often  been  surprised  at  the  facility 
with  which,  without  giving  themselves  much 
trouble,  they  learn  in  a  few  months  the 
Roman  characters  and  French  writing  and 
language.  The  faculty  of  learning  foreign 
languages  persists  in  the  adult ;  the  grown  men, 
our  servants,  persons  living  near  us,  readily 
learn  enough  of  our  language  to  make  them¬ 
selves  understood,  while  we  have  to  take 
nearly  two  years  to  learn,  without  study,  as 
much  as  they.  The  children  are  very  intelli 
gent,  but  I  have  been  assured,  and  am  dis¬ 
posed  to  believe  it,  that  their  intelligence,  if 
it  does  not  remain  stationary,  becomes  less  ac¬ 
tive  after  their  fifteenth  year  Ii  seems  as  if 
a  little  darkness  came  over  their  minds  when 
their  primitively  pure  features  are  deformed 
j  and  they  lose  their  atavistic  resemblance  to 
j  their  ancestors. 

They  are  docile,  obedient,  quiet  in  their 
!  sports',  and  very  respectful  to  their  parents 
j  They  are  never'  seen  presenting  anything  to 
I  their  father  with  one  hand,  negligently  or 
I  hurriedly,  but  well  brought  up  children,  ob 
serving  well  the  old  customs,  offer  the  object 
requested  with  both  hands,  gracefully  bowing. 
They  do  not  eat  with  their  father  unless  he 
invites  them,  but  with  their  mother  and  her 
women,  in  whose  charge  they  are.  They  do 
not  sit  with  their  father,  or  on  the  same  level, 
because  it  is  proper  for  children  to  be  always 
below  their  father.  They  have  likewise  a 
great  respect  for  their  mother,  but  it  is  more 
intimate  than  that  for  their  father,  who  is 
also  master  of  the  house,  and  is  designated  by 
a  word  that  means  master  and  prince — A. 
Leclere  in  Popular  Science  Monthly. 
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APRIL  SHOWERS  BRING  MAT  FLOWERS. 

Our  April  went  in  search  of  flowers,  and  when  none 
could  be  found, 

Lasr  down  and  cried  herself  to  sleep  upon  a  mossy  mound; 

Her  tear  drops  changed  to  violets  that  hid  her  form  so 
fair. 

Glad  children  stooped  to  gather  them,  and  smiling  May 
was  there,  L.  8.  G. 


IN  ARBUTUS  TIME. 

The  warm  sunshine  of  an  early  spring  day  falls 
through  my  window  upon  a  bunch  of  “pussy¬ 
willows.  ’’  First  of  all  messengers  to  tell  of 
winter’s  vanishing  ;  the  sight  of  them  sets  ten¬ 
der  chords  vibrating  in  my  heart,  and  memory 
begins  to  weave  its  magic  web  about  their  sil¬ 
very  buds.  I  am  carried  far  away  to  other 
years  to  other  scenes  and  feel  the  sunshine  of 
a  bright  March  day  in  the  dear  old  home. 
Again  a  child,  I  wander  through  the  meadow 
lots,  down  the  hill-path  to  the  lower  wood¬ 
land,  where  the  first  signs  of  returning  spring 
time  begin  to  show.  Again  I  stand  by  narrow 
brooklet  and  break  the  willow  twigs.  I  feel 
the  new  warmth  in  the  air,  and  am  thrilled 
witl.  the  stir  of  new  life  in  the  earth  around 
me. 

What  can  be  compared  to  the  delight  of  a 
child  in  the  coming  again  of  this  glad  time? 
A  child  does  not  comprehend  the  great  lesson 
taught  by  winters’  ice  and  snow,  nor  the  truths 
of  resurrection  proclaimed  by  Eastertide.  Yet 
is  there  ever  purer,  sweeter  rejoicing  than 
that  in  the  child  heart- wise  in  its  ignorance, 
grand  in  its  innocence,  when  it  hears  the  first 
bird  note  or  gathers  the  earliest  blossom? 

Even  now  I  can  feel  some  of  that  same  de¬ 
licious  awe  I  felt  when,  as  one  of  “the  chil¬ 
dren,”  I  roamed  through  the  sunny  spaces  of 
the  woods  and  found  the  first  bit  of  green 
that  had  ventured  to  uncurl.  How  eagerly, 
impatiently  we  waited  for  violet  and  anemone 
to  follow ! 

Only  a  leaflet  of  pepatica !  Onl}*  a  bursting 
lilac-bud!  Or  it  maybe  but  these  downy 
catkins  of  the  willow!  Y’et  ever  as  I  take 
them  in  my  hand  they  speak  to  me  of  many 
things.  A  world  of  meaning  is  in  each  ten¬ 
der  shoot,  mystery  within  mystery,  miracle 
upon  miracle,  and  withal  enshrining  and 
holding  safe  so  many  rose-hued  memories  that 
only  this  marvellous  spring  sunshine  can  un¬ 
fold  and  revive. 

Garden  and  hill  slope  and  forest,  each  had 
its  secrets  and  each  gave  its  promise  of  treas¬ 
ure.  Our  young  feet  hastened  through  box- 
bordered  walks  where  crocus-beds  offered  the 
first  surprise,  and  where,  with  the  smiling  of 
April,  we  came  to  look  for  the  dear  old 
“daffy  downdillies. ”  Then  through  the  hedge 
we  crept,  and  wandered  down  the  hill  side 
where,  in  the  crevices  of  the  gray  rocks,  the 
mosses  were  growing  green  again,  and  on  and 
on,  until  we  reached  the  border  of  the  woods. 
Here  the  red  buds  of  the  maples  would  so  soon 
glow  against  the  pale  green  of  poplar  and 
birch,  and  a  little  later  the  dog- woods  make  a 
showy  fringe  of  white  above  the  old  stone 
walls.  How  our  hearts  beat  with  expectancy 
as  we  made  our  way  once  more  through  the 
dear  wood-paths,  to  find  what  in  the  winter’s 
silence  and  cold  had  been  waiting,  waiting  for 
the  warm  breath  of  spring !  We  knew  just 
where  to  seek,  and  kneeling  on  the  moist, 
black  earth,  with  half  whispered  words, 
pushed  back  the  dry,  brown  leaves.  There, 
underneath,  revealed  by  their  own  sweetness, 
were  the  blooms  of  the  trailing  arbutus.  How 
great  oirr  happiness  to  discover  once  more  the 
little  dark-leaved  stems  treasuring  modestly, 
close  to  the  ground,  the  tiny  pink  and  white 
flowers,  with  their  wonderful  wealth  of  fra¬ 
grance  !  Then  how  proudly  we  hastened 
homeward !  Up  the  hill  slope,  through  the 
old  garden  we  bore  our  prize  to  the  mother 
watching  for  us,  that  her  heart  might  share 
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our  joy.  I  can  see  it  all  as  if  it  were  but  yes¬ 
terday — the  dear  old  home  with  its  gabled 
root,  the  tall,  Norwegian  pines  that  stood  like 
sentinels  near  the  door,  and  not  far  off,  the 
tulip  and  catalpa  trees. 

Only  a  bit  of  arbutus !  Only  a  lilac  bud  1 
But  oh,  the  memories  that  overpower  me  with 
the  first  breath  of  their  fragrance.  Now,  more 
than  all  else,  they  speak  of  change,  the  con¬ 
stant  change  that  makes  up  the  story  of  our 
life.  No  longer  can  we  roam  where  those 
wild  flowers  bloomed,  for  terraced  avenue 
takes  the  place  of  forest  path.  Strange  feet 
walk  the  garden  ways,  and  strange  eyes  watch 
the  lilacs  bud  above  the  narcissus  beds.  The 
children,  too,  are  gone.  They  are  among  the 
the  ranks  of  the  world’s  busy  workers,  and 
can  no  longer  pause  to  listen  to  the  waking 
murmurs  of  the  woods.  But  if 

“  All  lost  things  are  in  the  angels’  keeping.” 

and 

“  No  past  is  dead  for  us,  but  only  sleeping.” 
then  do  I  cherish  this  fond  hope,  that  in  some 
happy  clime,  some  bright  star  home,  I  may 
find  a  bit  of  woodland  where  the  shy  arbutus 
grow8,and  where  anemones  and  violets  blossom 
among  the  ferns.  Y'es,  and  close  by,  a  corner 
of  the  old  garden  we  loved  so  well,  where 
lilies  and  daffodils  lift  their  faces  to  the  sun, 
and  the  sweet  breath  of  the  lilacs  makes  a 
periietual  spring.  M.  B.  J. 

GRADUATING  GOWNS. 

These  are  the  questions  before  the  house 
these  bright  spring  days :  What  shall  the 
graduating  gowns  be  made  of,  how  shall  they 
be  made,  and  what  shall  be  worn  with  them 
in  the  way  of  ornamentation? 

We  heard  a  dear,  good  girl,  whose  father 
could  afford  to  buy  her  an  expensive,  elaborate 
gown  for  that  great  event  in  her  life,  a  few 
days  since,  say:  “Mamma,  I  wish  to  have  a 
simple,  inexpen.sive  gown  of  white  dotted 
mull.” 

“But,  my  dear,  you  can  have  your  choice  of 
gowns,  you  know ;  why  do  you  cho<ise  the 
dotted  mull?” 

“Because,  mamma,  I  hear  so  many  of  the 
girls  planning  to  have  gowns  which  I  know 
they  cannot  afford  to  have,  that  I  thought  if  I 
announced  that  I  expected  to  wear  a  simple, 
inexpensive  one,  that  they  might  be  influenced 
to  give  up  what  I  am  sure  will  be  a  hard 
matter  for  their  parents  to  get  for  them.  ” 

And  so  the  next  day  this  young  girl,  who 
would  have  the  most  important  position  in 
her  class  at  the  graduating  exercises,  made 
known  among  her  companions  her  decision 
about  a  gown.  And  the  result  was  just  as  she 
expected.  “  If  that  girl  is  going  to  wear  such 
a  simple  gown,  I  certainly  can,”  one  after  an¬ 
other  said,  and  so  older  heads  that  were  plan¬ 
ning  and  scheming  how  to  meet  the  financial 
outgo,  for  the  daughters,  were  greatly  re¬ 
lieved. 

All  sensible  people  think  just  as  this  wise 
girl  did.  It  is  only  a  selfish  pride  that  makes 
one  wish  to  outdress  and  outshine  their  asso 
ciates.  There  is  no  sight  more  beautiful  than 
that  of  a  company  of  “sweet  girl  graduates,” 
and  everybody’s  heart  goes  out  to  them.  The 
more  simple  and  girlish  the  attire,  and  the 
less  the  wearer  seems  concious  of  it,  the  more 
attractive  she  is.  What  is  more  becoming  and 
appropiate  than  a  fresh  new  gown  of  pretty 
dotted  white  mull?  This  is  what  Harper’s 
Bazar,  an  authority  on  such  subjects  advises 
a  mother,  who  says  she  “is  not  up  in  such 
things,  ”  to  get  for  her  daughter. 

And  there  are  no  ornaments  so  beautiful  to 
adorn  the  simple,  girlish  gown  as  flowers. 
June  is  the  month  of  roses.  What  a  beautiful 
coincidence  that  when  the  roses  are  in  their 
glory  our ‘dear  girls  say  their  parting  words 
to  school  walls,  and  come  out  into  the  rose- 


clad  walks  of  the  world  to  start  on  their  life- 
work.  June  is  the  banner  month  of  the  year. 
Beautiful  June  days  and  beautiful  girlhood 
days.  And  whatever  may  be  the  stretch  of 
travel  for  these  dear  ones  in  the  years  to  come, 
may  they  resolve  at  the  outset  of  the  journey, 
to  be,  by  God’s  grace,  the  truest,  purest,  and 
best  they  know  how  to  be,  and  to  do  every 
work  of  love  tbeir  hands  and  hearts  can  reach. 


THE  ODD  MOMENT.S. 

What  are  our  young  people  doing  with  the 
odd  moments  of  their  lives?  “Invaluable 
fragments  of  time,  called  odd  momenta,  with 
perseverance  may  be  worked  up  into  results  of 
the  greatest  value.  ” 

A  Georgia  man  of  immense  girth  stood  at 
his  gate  watching  the  passage  of  General 
Johnston’s  army.  All  at  once  three  or  four 
men  left  the  ranks  and  came  running  toward 
the  gate  exclaiming,  “We’ve  found  him! 
We’ve  found  him!”  The  fat  man  was  aston¬ 
ished,  and  perhaps  a  little  frightened,  and  the 
captain  of  the  company  demanded,  ‘  What  is 
it?  Whom  have  you  found?”  “Why,  captain,” 
answered  the  men  still  dancing  about  the  be¬ 
wildered  citizen,  “don’t  yon  see?  We’ve  found 
the  man  that  swallowed  our  bass  drum?” 


A  SURPRISE  PIE. 

A  pie  highly  fashionable  in  Stuart,  Eng¬ 
land,  was  the  surprise  pie,  which  was  no 
sooner  opened  than  one  or  more  living  crea¬ 
tures  issued  from  the  breach  in  the  crust.  A 
pie  of  this  kind  might  contain  half  a  dozen 
live  frogs  that,  on  leaping  from  the  crust  to 
the  table-cloth,  and  from  the  cloth  to  a  lady’s 
plate  or  lap,  would  throw  her  into  hysterics. 
Or  it  might,  with  equal  propriety,  hide  a 
score  of  live  sparrows  that,  on  escaping  from 
the  pie-dish,  would  fly  to  the  candles  and  put 
a  large  supper  party  in  darkness.  Robert  May 
served  a  surprise-pie  of  frog.-<  and  another  of 
birds  in  a  Twelfth  Night  trophy.  To  such  a 
bird-pie,  served  at  Charles  I.  ’s  table,  when 
the  “surprises”  were  not  more  absurd  than 
novel,  we  are  indebted  for  the  rhymes : 

”  Sins  a  sona  of  sixpence  ! 

•Sinsr  It  to  the  sky ! 

Four-and-twenty  blackbirds  baked  in  a  pie  ; 

When  the  pie  was  opened, 

■  The  birds  began  to  sing. 

Wasn’t  this  a  pretty  sight  to  set  before  the  King.” 

Pies  of  live  birds  and  frogs  having  become 
matters  of  course  to  modish  revelers,  other 
creatures  were  employed  to  sustain  the  sur¬ 
prising  character  of  surprise  pastry.  Toy  ter- 
I  riers,  squirrels,  hares,  foxes,  and  manikin 
pages  were  in  turn  used  for  the  astonishment 
of  people,  who,  on  the  lookout  for  a  live  pie  of 
some  kind,  could  be  startled  only  by  the  ap- 
I  parition  of  an  unexpected  animal.  When  a 
I  score  of  different  creatures  had  been  served 
I  in  surprise-pies  to  Charles  I.,  and  he  was 
j  weary  of  surprises  that  were  no  longer  aston- 
I  ishing.  his  humor  was  pleasantly  tickled  by 
the  nnlooked-for  appearance  of  the  dwarf, 
Jeffrey  Hudson  who  had  been  placed  under 
the  crust  on  a  table  .spread  for  the  entertain - 
j  ment  of  royalty  at  Burleigh-on-the-Hill.  The 
sovereign  had  been  trapped  into  asking  for  a 
piece  of  the  unusually  large  game-pie,  when, 
on  the  removal  of  the  .cover  of  paste,  the 
dwarf,  armed  with  sword  and  buckler,  sprang 
from  the  “coffin,”  and  ran  down  the  table  to 
j  his  liege  lord  and  Henrietta  Maria.  In  the 
“Anecdotes  of  Painting,”  Horace  Walpole  says 
that  this  incident  occurred  some  time  about 
1  the  year  1030,  while  their  majesties  were  the 
!  guests  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Bucking- 
I  ham. — The  Doll’s  Dressmaker. 


Parrots  have  been  taught  to  amuse  by  their 
imitation  of  the  human  voice,  and  now  their 
powers  in  this  respect  have  been  made  use  of 
for  a  practical  purpose.  At  almost  every  sta¬ 
tion  on  a  German  railway  the  station  master 
has  a  parrot  or  a  starling  so  trained  that 
whenever  a  train  draws  up  at  the  platform  it 
commences  calling  out  the  name  of  the  station 
most  distinctly,  and  not  only  this,  but  it  con¬ 
tinues  doing  so  while  the  train  remains  there. 
This  has  been  found  an  excellent  mode  of  in¬ 
forming  the  passengers  where  they  are. 
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THE  LAW  OF  CHRIST. 

By  Bev.  Franklin  B.  Bwight. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  law  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Old  Testament.  “  The  law 
was  given  by  Moses,  ”  and  all  that  pertains  to 
it  is  easily  associated  with  the  old  dispensa¬ 
tion.  And  yet  God’s  law  is  eternal.  Moses 
was  the  instrument  used  of  God  to  proclaim 
those  “commandments  contained  in  ordi¬ 
nances,”  which  were  needful  that  men  might 
know  His  will  and  that  they  might  have  some 
conception  of  His  justice  and  holiness. 

But  there  is  a  fuller  declaration  of  God’s 
will  and  law  in  the  teachings  of  our  Saviour. 
It  is  quite  true  that  we  are  “not  under  the 
law,  but  under  grace,”  in  the  sense  that  we 
are  not  to  obtain  salvation  by  obedience  to 
the  law,  but  rather  through  a  willing  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 
And  yet  in  another  sense,  Christians  are  under 
late.  We  are  under  a  law  which  has  been  set 
forth  in  words  far  more  searching  and  power¬ 
ful  than  the  law  of  Moses.  We  are  always 
and  everywhere  under  “the  law  of  Christ.” 

This  is  a  law  of  spiritual  principles.  It  deals 
but  little  with  details.  It  strikes  to  the  root 
of  the  tree.  It  lays  bare  the  springs  of  con¬ 
duct.  It  forbids  the  wicked  thought  and  the 
sinful  desire.  It  compels  men,  not  merely  to 
conform  their  outward  actions  to  a  certain 
fixed  standard,  but  to  search  their  hearts  and 
see  if  their  inward  motives  be  right  in  the 
sight  of  God. 

Every  true  teacher  strives  to  awaken  the 
mind  of  his  disciples  to  independent  activity. 
He  compels  the  pupil  to  work  out  problems 
for  himself  rather  than  to  seek  their  solution 
by  obtaining  explicit  answers  from  the  teach¬ 
er.  Our  Saviour  pursued  this  method  with  His 
disciples.  He  taught  them  to  think  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  to  apply,  guided  by  the  divine 
Spirit,  the  great  principles  of  life  and  conduct 
which  He  had  laid  down  for  them.  He 
turned  away  their  minds  from  the  discussion 
of  minute  questions  in  ceremonial  observance, 
and  led  them  to  think  of  weightier  matters  in 
the  Christian  life.  And  as  these  spiritual 
principles  are  enforced  in  the  Apostolic  writ¬ 
ings.  we  find  that  “the  law  of  Christ”  is  of 
wider  application,  and  that  it  has  more  diffi¬ 
cult  requirements  than  any  other  standard  of 
conduct  which  the  world  has  ever  known. 

And  so  it  is  that  men  and  women  who  have 
truly  consecrated  their  lives  to  the  service  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  and  are  living  under  His  law, 
may  seem  at  times  to  those  who  do  not  fully 
understand  them,  to  have  a  certain  legal 
aspect  in  much  of  their  conduct.  But  the 
reason  of  this  is  very  plain.  Anything  that 
is  to  be  done  well  must  be  done  by  rule. 
Chance,  accident,  occasional  effort  are  not 
elements  of  success  in  any  serious  undertak¬ 
ing.  There  must  always  be  systematic  effort 
along  well  defined  lines  in  order  to  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  any  result  which  is  worth  striv¬ 
ing  for.  And  this  is  especially  true  in  the 
Christian  life.  If  we  are  to  grow  in  grace,  if 
we  are  to  reach  “the  measure  of  the  stature 
of  the  fulness  of  Christ,”  we  must  submit  to 
the  law  of  His  kingdom  and  shape  our  lives 
by  the  teachings  which  He  'has  left  us.  No 
man  can  become  a  thorough  mathematician 
who  does  not  accept  the  fundamental  axioms 
of  mathematics.  No  man  can  become  a  skilled 
musician  who  does  not  obey. the  laws  of  bar 
mony  and  who  is  not  always  guided  by  the 
principles  of  musical  science.  And  no  man 
can  attain  to  a  well  developed  Christian  char¬ 
acter  who  does  not  apply  the  principles  taught 
by  our  Saviour  to  all  the  concerns  of  His  daily 
life.  No  man  can  be  a  true  Christian  who 
does  not  strive,  with  self-sacrificing  devotion, 
o  apply  and  to  obey  the  law  of  Christ. 

And  in  this  necessity  of  true  obedience 


which  is  laid  upon  the  follower  of  Christ,  is  a 
wonderful  manifestation  of  divine  love.  For 
he  who  honestly  seeks  to  obey  the  teachings 
of  Jesus,  is  continually  measuring  himself  by 
the  perfect  standard,  and  is  therefore  constant¬ 
ly  self- condemned  in  his  own  heart.  Thus  he 
who  takes  Christ  for  his  Law-giver,  must  take 
Christ  for  his  Saviour.  The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  must  lead  us  to  the  cross  of  Calvary, 
and  he  who  would  keep  Christ’s  law,  must 
possess  His  Spirit.  Truly,  under  the  Gospel 
law  is  love  and  love  is  law. 


THE  LIFE  BOAT  RESCL'E. 

“There’ll  be  some  nasty  weather  before 
morning,”  remarked  one  fisherman  to  another, 
pointing  to  the  east,  where  the  clouds  lowered, 
tossed  and  churned  as  if  fighting  with  the 
demons  of  the  air,  above  a  long,  narrow,  lurid 
strip. 

“You’re  right.  God  help  any  craft  that 
nears  this  shore  to  night.  ” 

It  was  in  a  New  Englapd  fisher- village, 
where  every  man  follows  the  sea  and  where 
the  women  sit  at  borne  with  blanched  faces, 
feeling  the  beat  of  the  thundering  surf  on 
their  very  hearts,  as  they  think  of  father, 
brother,  sweetheart,  husband,  fighting  those 
same  cruel  waves.  He  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about,  that  fisherman,  for  by  midnight 
the  storm  was  raging.  Just  before  dawn,  as 
the  patrol  beat  his  way  through  the  storm 
along  the  shore,  as  he  came  to  where  the  reef 
runs  its  treacherous  length  away  out  into  the 
water,  he  saw  a  rocket  blaze  up  against  the 
seething  clouds.  A  boat  on  the  reef!  He 
plunged  along  to  the  station,  gave  the  alarm, 
and  presently  the  villagers  began  to  assemble 
on  the  shore,  all  eager  to  send  off  the  life 
boat,  women  as  well  as  men,  for  they  were 
strong  and  brave;  a  fisherman’s  wife  needs  be 
both.  They  helped  with  the  preparations 
with  a  brave  face  and  sinking  heart,  for  they 
knew  only  too  well  that  perhaps  the  strong 
men  they  were  sending  out  would  never  come 
back,  except  as  the  sea  would  toss  them  upon 
the  shore  with  slimy  seaweed  twisted  round 
their  necks. 

Now  they’re  ready ;  now  comes  a  huge 
wave ;  just  in  the  nick  of  time  they  seize  the 
chance,  ride  its  crest,  and  are  off  pulling  for 
the  boat  as  well  as  they  can  in  the  blackness. 
The  gray,  sick  dawn  comes.  Now  they  can 
follow  the  boat,  can  see  it  as  it  nears  the 
smack  rolling  helplessly  on  the  reef.  The 
light  grows ;  they  stand  straining  their  eyes, 
when  a  cry  breaks  from  one  of  the  men  with 
a  glass.  It’s  one  of  their  own  smacks !  A 
moan  hurts  through  the  white,  set  lips.  Then 
not  a  sound,  though  every  heart  in  the  silent 
group  is  aching  with  its  wild  beating,  for 
there  is  not  a  man  or  woman  there  wno  is  not 
bound  by  some  tie  to  those  men  tossing  in 
that  hell  of  water. 

They’ve  reached  her!  They’ve  thrown  a 
line!  They’ve  caught  it!  No,  they  haven’t. 
Yes,  they  have!  They’re  coming  off  her!  At 
last  they  see  the  life  boat  head  for  the  shore ! 
But  not  yet  do  their  hearts  beat  easier.  Be¬ 
tween  that  boatload  of  heroes  and  the  shore 
lies  a  seething  cauldron.  Oh,  God,  have 
mercy !  Now  they  see  them  rise  on  the  top  of 
the  wave.  Now  they  are  lost  sight  of  for  long 
minutes  and  the  heart-strings  tighten  and 
faces  grow  rigid  with  an  awful  fear.  There 
they  are  again !  a  little  nearer.  So  they  fight 
their  way  until  a  great  wave  brings  them  on 
its  crest  up  to  the  shore.  Eager  hands  catch 
the  boat  and  drag  it  in  to  a  safe  place.  Gen¬ 
tle  hands  help  the  wearied  men  out  of  the 
boat  into  the  station,  and  a  loud  sob  of  grati¬ 
tude  to  God  goes  up  from  hearts  that  weep 
because  of  joy  too  deep  for  song. — The  Life 
Boat.  _ 


DELVING  IN  EGYPTIAN  TOMBS. 

Scanty  success  has  rewarded  the  explorers 
who  have  searched  for  the  tombs  of  the  first 
eleven  dynasties.  Not  much  in  the  way  of 
objects  of  personal  decoration  has  been  found 
of  an  earlier  date  than  the  eighteenth  dynas¬ 
ty.  The  tidings  therefore,  that  M.  de  Mor- 
Mn,  the  French  Director  of  Excavations  in 
Egypt,  had  found  in  the  vicinity  of  certain 
brick  pyramids  near  Cairo,  artistic  relics  of 
great  beauty  which  belonged  to  three  Pha¬ 
raohs  of  the  twelfth  dynasty — ITsertsen  II., 
Usertsen  III.,  and  Amenemhat  III.,  who 
reigned  about  four  thousand  years  ago,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mariette,  and  whose  tombs  were 
rifled  by  robbers  before  the  days  of  Herodotus 
— has  excited  widespread  interest  The  articles 
exhumed  antedate  anything  of  the  kind  previ¬ 
ously  found,  and  the  search  is  still  proceeding. 
We  take  from  the  columns  of  the  New  York 
Times  a  descriptive  list  of  the  principal  ob¬ 
jects  : 

“Among  the  gold  finds  are  a  crouching  lion, 
cypresses  of  gold,  a  necklace  of  lion  beads, 
and  bivalve  shells  of  gold.  A  breast  ornament 
bearing  the  cartouche  of  Amenemhat  III. 
shows  that  king  raising  his  battle-axe  to  smite 
an  Asiatic  enemy,  while  he  tramples  a  negro 
under  foot.  There  are  bronze  and  silver  mir¬ 
rors,  heightened  with  gold ;  jewelry  with 
amethysts,  carnelians,  lapis  lazuli,  and  Egyp¬ 
tian  emeralds ;  vases  of  carnelian,  obsidian, 
and  alabaster.  The  carving  of  some  of  these 
jewels,  especially  in  the  rings,  is  said  to  be 
marvellous.  Examined  with  a  glass,  the 
human  figures  are  seen  to  have  every  muscle 
correctly  modelled.  Necklaces,  bracelets, 
chased  and  set  with  hard  stones  and  pearls, 
are  said  to  be  marvels  of  beauty,  surjiassing 
all  the  work  of  later  reigns,  which  are  mere 
debased  copies  of  these  ancient  ornaments. 
In  texts  the  find  is  not  rich :  but  few  pyra¬ 
mids  have  yielded  much  in  that  line.  In 
fine.  M.  de  Morgan  has  signalized  his  advent 
to  the  responsible  position  he  holds  by  a  feat 
which  is  likely  to  remain  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  in  the  historj'  of  Egyptology.  ” 


By  the  death  a  few  weeks  ago  of  a  young  German 
professor  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-seven  years, 
science  has  suffered  an  affliction  says  the  Electri¬ 
cal  W'orld,  even  greater  than  through  the  similarly 
premature  deaths  of  Pascal  and  Fresnel.  What 
Heinrich  Hertz  has  already  done  for  science  had 
come  to  be  regarded  as  merely  a  foretaste,  and  the 
entire  scientific  world  was  confidently  relying  on 
his  genius,  for  extensions  of  his  researches  even  to 
the  final  mysteries  which  nature  has  so  long  and 
carefully  guarded  from  the  covetous  mind  of  man. 
It  should  be  home  in  mind  that  the  researches  of 
Hertz  have  not  merely  a  bearing  on  the  phenomena 
of  electricity  and  light.  The  mechanism  of  mole¬ 
cular  physics,  which  carries  with  it  almost  the  so¬ 
lution  of  the  problem  of  the  universe  itself,  was 
concerned,  and  therefore  the  loss  through  his  death 
is  not  confined  to  the  scientific  world  alone,  but 
intimately  concerns  the  entire  human  race.  While 
thus  the  master  spirit  is  gone,  the  field  he  opened 
up  and  the  impetus  he  gave  to  research  remain, 
and  will  doubtless  be  accelerated  now  that  scienti¬ 
fic  workers  are  thrown  upon  their  own  resources 
by  his  untimely  death,  and  can  no  longer  rely  npon 
his  genius  for  further  extensions.  Dr.  Oliver 
Lodge,  in  a  tribute  to  the  work  and  character  of 
Dr.  Hertz,  in  which  latter  the  modesty  of  true 
genius  was  so  predominent,  says  that  “not  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  physical  science  on  the  planet  but  will 
realize  and  lament  the  sad  loss  conveyed  by  the 
message,  ‘  Hertz  is  dead  !’  ”  To  which  may  be 
added  that  it  may  be  generations  before  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  fit  successor  will  repair  the  loss. 
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WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

63  FIFTH. AVENUE. 

The  meeting  of  April  25th  was  held,  as 
usual,  in  Lenox  Hall,  at  half  past  ten.  Two 
letters  were  read  from  Sapparo,  Japan,  from 
our  good  missionaries.  Miss  Smith  and  Miss 
Rose.  It  seemed  like  tidings  from  another 
world  to  hear  from  this  lonely,  isolated  sta¬ 
tion  in  our  noisy,  populous  New  York,  and  we 
know  that  special  grace  is  needed  there  to  re¬ 
sist  the  depression  and  discouragement  that 
comes  to  those  who  work  on  alone. 

Miss  Smith  wrote  of  the  prosperity  of  their 
little  school  and  the  great  joy  they  had  in  five 
of  the  girls  who  are  to  be  baptized.  All  but 
three  are  Christians.  The  two  graduates  are 
noble  girls,  and  exert  a  good  influence  on  the 
others.  A  real  calmity  to  the  school  and  a 
personal  loss  as  well  has  come  in  the  death  of 
the  matron,  who  had  been  faithful  and  con¬ 
scientious.  Indeed,  in  many  ways  it  would 
have  been  a  hard  year,  Miss  Smith  said,  had  not 
the  rest  of  last  summer  strenthened  her  to 
bear  its  trials.  She  enjoyed  the  scenery  and 
beautiful  hills  about  Sapporo,  and  was  very 
thankful  for  the  companionship  and  help  of 
Miss  Rose  in  place  of  the  utter  loneliness  of 
other  years. 

In  Miss  Rose’s  letter  she  told  of  her  first 
impressions  of  Sappora  on  arriving  there  last 
fall.  She  bore  a  noble  testimony  to  Miss 
Smith’s  strong  character,  and  said  she  was  an 
inspiration  to  her.  The  whole  island  of  Yezo 
feels  the  influence  of  that  school  and  its  faith 
ful  work.  The  duties  are  varied,  consisting  of 
church  services  and  Sunday  school,  prayer- 
meetings.  Bible  class,  and  a  vocal  class,  in 
which  they  teach  the  men  to  sing  bass  and 
tenor.  These  two  ladies  are  the  only  foreign¬ 
ers  in  the  place,  except  a  French  priest,  for 
the  Roman  Catholics  have  a  mission  there. 
The  loneliness  is  so  oppressive  that  Miss  Rose 
wonders  sometimes  if  such  sacrifice  is  pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  Master ;  then,  remembering  the  life 
of  the  Crucified  and  His  example,  every  doubt 
melts  away. 

They  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  a  new  church, 
which  has  been  sadly  needed.  At  present 
they  sit  on  the  floor,  which  at  times  is  weari¬ 
some,  as  back  and  feet  will  ache.  The  build 
ing  they  use  was  leased  by  the  Government 
for  five  years  free  of  rent,  but  in  June  they 
will  have  to  move.  The  copy  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  sent  by  a  friend  hei-e  is  read  and  en¬ 
joyed. 

A  few  of  the  ladies  present  had  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  Dr.  Emma  Templin  and 
Dr.  Jessica  Carleton,  who  have  arrived  from 
India.  Miss  Templin  is  in  very  poor  health, 
and  is  resting  for  a  time  at  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital  before  going  home.  The  friends  of 
our  missionaries  should  know^what  a  blessing 
this  hospital  has  proved  more  than  once  in 
cases  of  need.  And  those  who  contribute  to 
it  are  helping  missionary  work  in  a  vital  way. 
Miss  Templin  is  sweet  and  patient  under  the 
bitter  trial  of  leaving  Allahabad  hospital  after 
only  a  year  of  work,  and  her  one  longing  and 
petition  is,  “Don’t  send  one  woman  again  to 
bear  all  that  burden  of  responsibility  and  care. 
Let  there  be  two  physicians  to  go  together 
and  keep  each  other  from  breaking  down.  ” 
One  has  been  found  who  is  to  go  out  under 
the  Philadelphia  Board. 

One  of  our  missionaries  from  Hainan.  Mrs. 
Gilman, *has  also  passed  through  New  York, 
but,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  gave  us  no 
chance  to  meet  her.  To  Mrs.  Jeremiassen  of 
Hainan  has  been  bom  a  little  daughter,  who 
came  from  heaven  the  same  day  Mrs.  Gil¬ 
man’s  little  Flora  was  taken  home. 

Several  letters  have  come  from  our  schools 
in  Syria.  Miss  Hawley  read  one  from  Miss 
Everett  of  Beirut,  telling  of  the  busy  round  of 


duties  and  the  question  of  what  must  be  done 
now  and  what  can  be  put  off  till  to-morrow. 
The  special  meetings  brought  added  care,  as 
they  take  time  from  the  regular  studies.  She 
had  had  a  severe  attack  of  influenza  at  Christ¬ 
mas  time,  which  kept  her  housed  for  weeks, 
but  otherwise  rejoiced  in  good  health,  espe¬ 
cially  since  the  rest  in  America.  In  all  the 
twenty-five  years  of  her  work  before  this  ill 
ness,  she  had  never  been  absent  as  much  as 
twelve  days  from  her  regular  duties. 

The  report  for  the  year  was  written  by  Miss 
Law,  whose  ready  pen  gives  us  such  bright 
pictures  of  her  new  experiences.  Three  of 
the  pupils  are  soon  to  unite  with  the  church, 
also  one  or  two  of  the  teachers.  One  of  the 
old  pupils,  who  is  a  sweet  young  wife,  had 
never  confessed  Christ  till  her  baby  boy  was 
born,  but  now  has  come  into  the  church. 

A  poor  Druze  girl  recently  came  to  them  to 
escape  a  distasteful  marriage  that  was  being 
froced  on  her  by  her  mother,  while  she  loved 
another  more.  Fearful  of  detection,  she  es¬ 
caped  in  disguise  to  the  Sisters.  There  she 
would  have  been  safe  had  she  not  gone  out  to 
the  family  of  her  lover ;  she  was  captured  and 
shut  up  till  she  should  come  to  terms. 

The  old  scholars  often  come  back  and 
show  real  love  for  the  school.  Every  Friday 
Dr.  Eddy  or  Dr.  Jessup  comes  and  gives  a 
talk,  and  at  noon  there  is  always  a  time  de- 
[  voted  to  prayer,  after  which  some  of  the  girls 
appear  with  shining  face  showing  wdth  whom 
they  have  been  communing.  There  are  twen¬ 
ty-six  Protestants  and  twenty-six  Greek  schol¬ 
ars,  te  rest  Armenian,  Druze,  and  Moslem. 
The  roll  has  numbered  144,  58  of  whom  were 
boarders. 

One  memorable  event  of  the  year  was  a  pic¬ 
nic,  whose  features,  the  summer-sault  of  a 
staid  old  donkey  and  the  scramble  down  the 
mountain-side.  Miss  Law  humorously  detailed. 

Miss  Barber  had  been  welcomed  back  from 
her  vacation  and  had  slipped  easily  into  her 
old  work.  The  whole  year  had  been  a  peace¬ 
ful  one,  quieter  than  usual,  as  there  was  no 
graduating  class,  but  it  was  fearful  to  think 
of  even  one  girl  going  out  unsaved. 

Line  and  Precept. 

The  highest  education  for  men  and  women 
is  not  to  know  too  much.  It  is  better  not  to 
know  some  things.  A  green  lawn  is  better 
and  prettier  than  a  scorched  one.  You  can 
afford  to  be  green.— Cortland  Myers. 

To  walk  and  live  unseduced,  within  arm’s 
length  of  what  is  not  your  own,  with  nothing 
between  your  desire  and  its  gratification  but 
the  invisible  law  of  rectitude— this  is  to  be  a 
man. — Horace  Mann. 

To  hunger  no  more  and  to  thirst  no  more  is 
but  to  have  our  ever- returning  need  perpetu¬ 
ally  satisfied,  and  from  the  overflow  of  our 
blessedness  to  become  wells  of  the  water  of 
life  to  other  souls. —Lucy  Larcom. 

Christ  fits  His  ministers  through  manifold 
experiences  of  sorrow  and  pain  for  the  high¬ 
est  service.  He  writes  their  best  sermons  for 
them  on  their  own  hearts  by  the  sharp  stylus 
of  trial.  Such  as  He  would  make  most  emi¬ 
nent  in  His  service.  He  takes  furthest  with 
Him  into  Gethsemane. — Dr.  Wm.  M.  Taylor. 

He  who  never  connects  God  with  his  daily 
life  knows  nothing  of  the  spiritual  meanings 
and  uses  of  life;  nothing  of  the  calm,  strong 
patience  with  which  ills  may  be  endured  ;  of 
the  gentle,  tender  comfort  which  the  Father’s 
love  can  minister ;  of  the  blessed  rest  to  be 
realized  in  His  forgiving  love.  His  tender 

fatherhood.  —  Archdeacon  Farrar. 

• 

The  late  Professor  Jowett  of  Oxford  was  not 
deemed  wholly  orthodox,  but  he  had  no  toler¬ 
ance  for  affected  skepticism.  One  day  he  met 
a  student  w’ho  said  conceitedly:  “I  have 
searched  everywhere  in  all  philosophies,  an¬ 
cient  and  modern,  and  nowhere  do  I  find  the 

evidence  of  a  God.”  “Mr.  - ,”  replied  the 

master,  after  a  shorter  pause  than  usual,  “if 
you  don’t  find  a  God  by  five  o’clock  this  af¬ 
ternoon,  you  must  leave  this  college.  ” 

Take  the  Nickel  Plate  Road  to  the  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Convention  at  Cleveland,  in  July. 


THE  NEW  TREATY  WITH  CHINA. 

By  Bev.  Gilbert  Beid. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  in  no 
great  hurry  to  ratify  the  new  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  China,  and  signed  by 
Secretary  Gresham  and  the  Chinese  Minister. 
If  the  quick  American  is  slow,  what  will  the 
slow  Chinaman  be?  The  ratification  of  the 
treaty  in  its  present  form  is,  after  all,  an  un¬ 
certainty. 

The  treaty  is  a  decided  improvement  on  our 
legislation.  It  is  in  harmony  with  past  trea 
ties  and  the  principles  of  international  law. 
The  trouble  it  will  meet  is  due  to  its  col¬ 
lision  with  the  past  unjust  legislation. 

One  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  comes  into 
conflict  with  the  Scott  law  of  1888,  just  as  it 
ought  to,  if  we  desire  decency  in  our  inter¬ 
national  intercourse.  That  law  violated  pre¬ 
vious  treaties  by  refusing  Chinese  laborers  who 
should  return  to  China  the  right  to  come  back 
to  the  United  States.  This  treaty  adopts  the 
method  of  the  unratified  treaty  of  1888,  by 
allowing  Chinese  laborers  to  return  to  this 
country  if  they  have  certain  relatives  here  and 
certain  property.  The  method  is  none  too 
just,  but  it  is  better  than  that  of  the  SCott 
law.  But  the  amusing  thing  is  that  the  Scott 
bill  was  known  as  an  administration  bill  of 
President  Cleveland’s  former  term  of  office, 
and  was  endorsed  in  the  other  administration 
bill  of  last  year,  called  the  McCreery  bill. 
At  that  time,  in  the  bill  which  became  a  law, 
the  Scott  bill  was  continued  in  force,  while 
the  bill  which  Senator  Hoar  introduced  in  my 
behalf,  defended  the  old  treaty  rights  while 
avoiding  the  danger  of  fraud,  for  meeting 
which  the  Scott  bill  was  originally  offered. 
The  treaty  which  is  now  made  by  the  admin¬ 
istration  does  not  support  all  the  rights  of  the 
former  treaties,  while  it  conflicts  with  the 
law  which  the  same  President  endorsed  in 
1888.  This  partial  reform  may  not  now  be 
aided  by  those  who  have  become  accustomed 
to  the  old  law.  The  time  for  reform  was  in 
1888,  and  the  place  was  in  the  halls  of  legisla¬ 
tion. 

In  another  respect  there  will  inevitably  be  a 
conflict  between  the  treaty  and  the  legislation. 
In  the  treaty  the  Chinese  government  agrees 
not  to  object  to  the  law  now  in  force,  i.  e., 
the  Geary  and  McCreery  laws.  This  was  very 
magnanimous  on  the  part  of  China,  but  not 
until  reform  takes  place  in  the  legislation,  will 
peace  and  honor  and  justice  prevail.  This 
new  treaty  also  declares  that  all  Chinese  la¬ 
borers  now  here  will  be  accorded  the  rights 
and  protection  accorded  to  the  citizens  of  the 
most  favored  nation.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
law  the  limit  of  registration  will  cease  May 
2nd.  There  will  certainly  be  a  few  who  have 
not  registered,  and  in  that  case  they  will  not 
be  accorded  the  same  rights  as  other  men,  but 
will  be  imprisoned  until  deported.  If  the  law 
was  uniform  in  its  application,  the  treaty  could 
then  be  enforced,  but  not  otherwise. . 

Again,  by  an  amendment  offered  to  the  law  by 
Mr.  Geary,  a  Chinese  merchant  is  defined  as 
doing  business  in  his  own  name,  and  also  it 
is  stated  that  no  Chinese  merchant  can  return 
to  this  country  unless  he  proves,  by  some 
credible  witness  other  than  Chinese  that  he  is 
such  a  merchant.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  Chi¬ 
nese  merchants  do  not  do  business  in  their 
own  name,  but  as  companies  and  corpora¬ 
tions.  The  result  will  be  that  Chinese  mer¬ 
chants  will  not  be  accorded  the  same  rights 
as  other  men,  and  as  guaranteed  by  the 
clause  in  the  treaty  just  referred  to,  and  be¬ 
cause  the  Chinese  government  agrees  not  to 
object  to  the  law's  now  in  force.  The  mag¬ 
nanimity  of  the  Chinese  government  is  really 
too  great.  Not  until  the  justice  of  treaty  pre- 
.vails  over  the  injustice  of  legislation,  can  we 
hope  for  settlement. 

Warsaw,  N,  Y. 
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Scrofula  jn^the  Eyes 

A  Wonderful  Cure  by  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Whea  not  a  year  old,  scrofnloos  humor  broke  out  on 
Dottle’s  face  and  ulcers  formed  on  her  eyelids.  She  suf¬ 
fered  terribly,  and  to  add  to  the  torture  boils  broke  out, 
she  had  ten  at  one  time.  When  eighteen  months  old, 
'she  became 

Totally  Blind 

and  all  the  physicians  said  she  would  not  be  any  better. 
But  one  doctor  asked  us  to  try  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  as  he 
had  known  it  to  be  used  with  benefit  in  such  cases.  Before 
the  first  bottie  was  all  taken  we  noted  a  beneficial  change, 

Hood’s’?>Cures 

and  she  has  since  improved  steadily.  The  ulcers  on  her 
eyelids  disappeared,  and  she  has  been  entirely  free  from 
boils.  Her  eyesight  is  greatly  improved,  and  she  has 
grown  to  be  a  bright  and  smart  girl,  an  attendant  at  the 
grammar  school.  Mrs.  Ira  A.  Bass,  Littleton,  N.  H. 


Hood’s  Fills  cure  liver  ills,  jaundice,  biliousness,  sick 
headache,  and  constipation.  25c. 
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Grand  NATIONAL  AWARD) 
i  of  16,600  francs.  j 

AH  DJVIGOEATIHO  TOHia 

CONTAINING 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  IRON,  AMD 
PURE  CATALAN  WINE. 

For  the  PRETENTION  and  CITREaf 

Malaria,  Indigestion,  Loss  of  Appetite, etc. 

22  me  Droaot,  Paria. 

E.  FOUGERA  4  CO.,  30  N.  WILLUl  ST,  NEW  YORK, 


I;  A  Shining  Example  t 
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MERIT,  ^ 

UNLIKE 
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<  SHINES  WITHOUT  SCRATCHING  f 

r  Trial  quantity  for  the  asking  or  bor  ) 

?  post-pud,  15  cts.  It’s  sold  everywhere.  3 

JThe  ELECTRO  SILICON  CO.,  72  John  St., 

LADIES  1 1  Wliy  Drink  Poor  Teas? 

’When  you  ean  get  the  Beet  M 
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Watches.  Olocks,  Music  Boxea 
Oo(A  Books  and  all  kinds  of  pteBol 
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For  full  particulars  addrem 
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BARLOW’S  INDIGO  BLUE. 

THE  FAULT  WASH  BLUE.  ALWAT8  RIXIABLE. 

For  sau  bt  Obocrbs.  „ 

D.  S.  WILTBEKeEK,  >.  »■'  St.,  Phllc.,  Pa. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


A  gricultu  ral  Depart m  en  t. 


SUCCESSIVE  CROPS  OF  PEAS. 

The  following  is  from  Buist’s  Garden  Guide : 
“Peas  are  an  important  crop  in  every  garden. 
To  keep  up  a  regular  succession  of  crops, 
make  sowings  every  two  weeks.  There  is  a 
great  difference  in  the  quality  of  this  vegeta¬ 
ble,  and  it  would  be  folly  to  grow  inferior 
varieties.  Where  the  ground  is  dry  there 
should  be  tvater  run  in  the  drills  before  the 
peas  are  sown  From  the  drills  two  feet  apart 
and  three  inches  deep,  dropping  the  peas  to 
stand  about  half  an  inch  apart,  cover  up,  and 
the  moisture  will  at  once  vegetate  the  seed. 
As  soon  as  up,  hoe  well  and  keep  clear  of 
weeds.  When  they  are  about  one  foot  high, 
give  them  stakes  or  put  in  rods  six  feet  apart 
and  run  strong  twine  of  any  cheap  kind  along 
them.  Most  cultivators  permit  their  peas  to 
become  too  far  advanced  before  using  them. 
The  proper  time  to  have  them  in  all  their  per¬ 
fection  is  when  the  pods  have  sw'elled  and  the 
peas  formed.  When  more  fully  advanced, 
they  always  lose  their  delicacy  of  flavor.  For 
early  sorts.  Early  Morning  Star  and  Premier 
Early  are  desirable.  Garter’s  Stratagem, 
Pride  of  the  Market,  Heroine,  Duke  of  Al¬ 
bany,  and  Evolution,  are  excellent  sorts  for 
the  general  crop.  Alaska  is  a  desirable  sec¬ 
ond  variety.  Premium  Gem  is  a  delicious 
wrinkled  marrow,  Adroneer’is  a  wrinkeld 
marrow,  a  popular  variety.  These  two  latter 
varieties  require  support,  and  also  the  follow-, 
ing:  “Bliss’  Abundance,  a  productive  cropper; 
Yorkshire  Hero,  wrinkled  marrow,  great  bear¬ 
er  Champion  of  England,  wrinkled  marrow, 
very  productive  and  of  delicious  flavor.  ” 

THE  NEW  CELERY  CULTURE. 

In  order  to  get  celery  in  good  shape  for  use 
before  August  1st,  says  American  Gardening, 
we  must  nave  good  plants  early  in  May  and 
set  them  in  very  rich  ground.  Our  present 
task  is  to  get  the  seed  to  start  promptly. 
Prick  out  the  plants  in  other  flats  or  in  hot¬ 
beds,  or  cold  frames  where  well  protected, 
giving  all  the  space  needed,  and  stimulate  a 
strong  and  healthy  growth  by  every  means  in 
your  power. 

For  home  purposes  we  rather  like  the  system 
of  close  planting  known  as  “the  new  celery 
culture,”  and  the  bulk  of  our  plants,  both  of 
the  early  and  the  late  celery,  is  planted  in 
rows  ten  inches  one  way  by  five  inches  the 
other.  This  takes  a  good  many  plants  for  a 
small  patch,  and  we  must  make  our  calcula¬ 
tions  accordingly.  At  any  rate,  readers  are 
advised  to  give  this  method  a  trial. 

White  Plume  has  been  our  mainstay.  Golden 
Self  Blanching  is  of  better  quality  and  of  rich 
golden  yellow  color,  but  it  is  almost  too 
dwarfish. 

For  plants  for  late  setting  it  is  better  to 
sow  in  open  ground,  where  it  is  warm,  early, 
and  rich.  In  either  event,  soak  the  seed  in 
hot  water  for  a  short  time  to  insure  germina¬ 
tion.  There  is  not  a  more  favorable  possibil¬ 
ity  within  the  reach  of  all  farmers,  and  any 
surplus  will  be  bought  by  summer  boarding¬ 
houses  eagerly  and  at  a  good  price. 

Rural  and  Farm  Notes. 

Colorado  proposes  to  beat  all  Connecticut  in 
growing  onions.  It  is  said  that  the  soil  and 
climate  of  Colorado  are  so  well  suited  to  the 
onion  that  more  money  can  he  made  from  a 
crop  of  onions  than  from  any  other  vegetable 
crop. 

The  Caribou,  Me.,  farmers  in  some  instances, 
were  very  successful  last  year.  One  man  har¬ 
vested  from  23  acres  1,66U  barrels  of  market 
potatoes  and  o75  bushels  of  starch  potatoes. 
The  market  potatoes  were  valued  at  §2.25  to 
$2.50  per  barrel. 

The  transplanting  of  great  trees  has  become 
quite  a  science.  The  removal  of  trees  from 
six  to  twenty  inches  in  diameter  of  trunk  is 
now*  undertaken  at  almost  any  season  of  the 
year  and  success  guaranteed.  By  improved 
machineiy*  verj*  large  trees  are  lifted,  together 
with  from  one  to  four  tons  of  soil,  securing  a 
sufficient  body  of  the  fibrous  roots  to  insure 
with  proper  care  their  safety  when  reset  in 
their  new  positions.  So  confident  are  the  con¬ 
tractors  of  success  that  trees  are  moved  with¬ 
out  even  diminishing  their  tops,  and  a  large 
forest  tree  may  be  planted  in  full  leaf  before 
your  door  with  almost  entire  certainty  that  it 
will  live  and  thrive  there.  In  the  West,  where 
the  new  method  has  been  longest  in  use,  the 
contractors  show  the  longest  list  of  references, 
but  considerable  undertakings  are  lately  re- 
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Only  a  Step 

from  Weak  Lungs  to  Con¬ 
sumption.  from  Depleted 
Blood  to  Anaemia,  from  Dis¬ 
eased  Blood  to  Scrofula, from 
Loss  of  Flesh  to  Illness. 

Scott’s 


Emulsion 


the  Cream  of  Cod-liver  Oil, 
prevents  this  step  from  being 
taken  and  restores  Health. 
Physicians,  the  world  over,  en¬ 
dorse  iL 

Don't  be  deceived  by  Substitutes! 

Prepared  by  Scott  A  Bowne,  N.  Y.  All  PrugRiaU, 


Miss  Maria  PARLOA’S 
COOK  BOOK 

containing  100  recipes  which  she  has  lately 
written  for  the  Liebig  Company 

SENT  FREE 

on  application  to  Danchy  &  Co.,  27  Park  Place, 
New  York.  Drop  a  pobtal  for  it  and  always  buy 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT  or  BEEF 


SKIN 

DISEASES 

ysuch  as  Eczema,  Scald  Head,  ^ 
'Tetter  and  all  Ichorous  Disorders 
are  permanently  cured  with 

HEISKELL’S 

OINTMENT 

l  Ladies  eoniinend  it  for  its  efficacy  in 
Ktemoving  Pimples,  Freckles  and  J 
®  Blackheads.  Sold  by  all  Pruggists,  ^ 
^^or  sent  by  mail.  50c.  per  box, 
JOHRSTOH,  HOUaWAT  *  CO., 
Commerce  Street, 

I  LA  OSlA>B  I 
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’  THINKS 

IN  CHOOSINQ  DRINKS  AND 

HIRES’ 


Rootbeer 

WILL  LINK  YOUR  THINKS. 

Deliciously  Exhilarating,  Spark¬ 
ling,  Effervescent.  Wholesome 
as  well.  Purifies  the  blood,  tick¬ 
les  the  palate.  Ask  your  store¬ 
keeper  for  it.  Get  the  Genuine. 


THE  CHAS.  E.  HIRES  CO., 
Philadelphia. 
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FOR  NEW  KOOF8. 


FOR  OED  ROOFK. 


Per  100  square  feet- 


St«te  size  of  roof  and  will  mail  sample  free. 
«EO.  £.  GEINES,  42  West  Broarlway,  N.  ¥ 


52.00 


HOUSEHOLD. 

Baked  Mutton  Chops.— Beat  and  trim  the 
chops,  roll  each  one  in  beaten  egg  and  then  in 
dried  bread  crumbs ;  put  them  in  a  dripping 
pan,  with  a  small  lump  of  butter  on  each  one. 
Set  in  the  oven,  and  as  they  brown,  baste 
every  few  minutes  with  boiling  water  and  a 
little  melted  butter.  When  nut  brown,  beep 
them  hot,  sprinkled  with  pepper  and  salt, 
while  you  thicken  the  gravy  left  in  the  pan 
by  adding  brown  flour  and  a  few  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  tomato  catsup.  Pour  over  the  chops 
and  serve. 
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FARE  GENUINE  "ROGERS" GOODS 


These 
goods  have 
stood  the  test  for ' 
nearly  50  years  which 
proves  conclusively  that  they  are  the  best. 
If  you  are  not  sure  where  the  genuine 
1847  Rogers  Goods  can  be  obtained,  address 
the  Meriden  Britannia  Co.,  Meriden,  Ct. 
Illustrations  of  latest  designs  and  valuable  inform¬ 
ation  will  be  mailed  you.  (Mention  this  paper.) 
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Mrted  as  carried  out  successfully  in  New 
England. 

Old  Round  Top  is  a  historic  stone  house  near 
Canajoharie,  N.  Y. ,  built  about  1750.  Its  first 
owners  were  Jeremiah  Van  Rensselaer  and 
Archibald  Kane,  the  latter  an  ancestor  of 
Doctor  Kane,  the  arctic  explorer.  Here  the 
Kanes  carried  on  a  great  mercantile  business, 
and  it  was  in  the  rear  of  Round  Top  that  one 
of  the  merchant  family  fought  a  duel  with  the 
father  of  General  J.  S.  Wadsworth.  Much  of 
the  old  house  has  been  destroyed  by  Are,  as  it 
was  long  the  resort  of  tramps  and  Italian 
laborers,  who  recklessly  built  fires  within  its 
walls. 


Ego  Bread.  —  Beat  two  eggs  till  light. 
Beat  a  half  cup  of  cold  rice  in  a  pint  of  milk 
until  smooth.  Melt  a  tablespoon  of  butter. 
Stir  these  together  quickly,  and  add  two  cups 
of  Indian  meal,  in  which  a  teaspoon  of  salt 
has  been  stirred.  Bake  quickly  in  shallow- 
tins. 

POPOVERS. — Beat  two  eggs  very  light  with¬ 
out  separating.  Then  add  to  them  two  cups 
of  milk,  stirring  all  the  while.  Pour  this 
mixture  on  two  cups  of  sifted  flour,  to  which 
has  been  added  a  level  teaspoonful  of  salt ; 
beat  until  very  light  and  smooth ;  strain 
through  a  sieve.  Heat  the  greased  popover 
pans,  fill  with  the  popover  batter,  and  bake  in 
a  quick  oven  for  twenty  five  minutes. 

The  Hay  Quilt. — About  the  latest  invention 
in  bed  covering  is  the  hay  quilt.  It  is  made 
of  flannelette,  cretonne,  or  wool,  and  an  arm¬ 
ful  of  hay.  The  goods  are  sewed  strongly 
across  the  top  and  bottom  and  down  one  side, 
and  quilted  across  from  side  to  side  at  dis¬ 
tances  of  about  fourteen  inches.  The  hay  is 
put  in  lightly,  and  the  remaining  side  sewed 
down.  When  the  hay  becomes  limp,  hang  the 
quilt  before  the  fire  and  it  soon  becomes  crisp 
again.  The  warmth  of  these  quilts  cannot  be 
realized,  except  by  those  who  have  tried 
them.  In  making  these  quilts,  they  should 
be  made  quite  as  wide  as  the  beds  they  are 
intended  to  cover.  They  are  equal  in  warmth 
to  two  or  three  blankets.  Such  quilts  are 
much  used  by  the  peasantry  in  the  Swiss 
mountains. 

The  Way  to  Tell  an  Orange.— Very  big 
oranges  are  not  good.  They  are  all  skin  and 
fibre.  If  you  want  “a  yellow  cup  of  wine,” 
buy  small  fruit ;  that  is,  fruit  that  runs  176 
or  200  to  the  box.  Weigh  it  in  the  hand  and 
take  the  heaviest.  Sweet,  sound  oranges  are 
full  of  wine  and  sugar  and  very  heavy.  A 
thin,  smooth  skin  is  a  good  sign.  Wide,  deep- 
pored  skins  are  unmistakable  signs  of  a  coarse, 
spongy  article.  Bright  yellow  oranges  usually 
cost  more  than  russet,  because  they  are  pret¬ 
tier.  When  the  commission  merchant  buys  in 
a  hurry,  he  saves  time  by  taking  an  orange 
between  his  hands  and  squeezing  it  to  death. 
If  it  runs  a  cup  of  wine  he  takes  as  much  of 
the  cargo  as  he  needs ;  if  it  runs  dry  he  cuts 
the  price  or  refuses  to  trade.  There  is  no 
surer  way  to  tell  the  real  value  of  an  orange, 
mandarine,  or  grape  fruit. 


HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 


Unlike  the  Dutch  Process 

No  Alkalies 

—  OH  — 

Other  Chemicals 

are  used  In  the 
preparation  of 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.’S 

reakfastCoGoa 

whimh  is  absoluteljf 
pure  and  soluble. 

I  Ith&smorethanthreetimes 
I  (Ae  ttrength  of  Cocoa  luized 
■  with  Starch,  Arrowroot^r 
_  ’  Sugar,  and  is  far  moro  efo- 
iiomical,  costing  lees  than  one  cent  a  c<^. 
It  is  delicious,  nourishing,  and  EASi.-r 

DIGESTED.  _ 

Sold  hr  Grocers  eTerrwhera. 

W.  BASER  &  CO.,  Dorohefter,  Uaia. 


and  this  feeling  is  based  upon  careful  inquiry, 
that  four  principal  branches  of  study,  with 
one  or  two  of  the  arts,  are  sufficient  for  the 
healthful  absorption  by  any  girl  of  average 
mental  capacity.  And  if  I  were  asked  to  out¬ 
line  these  particular  studies,  they  would  con¬ 
sist — First,  of  a  thorough  English  course,  cov¬ 
ering  analysis,  grammar,  composition,  and 
rhetoric ;  second,  history ;  third,  literature, 
and  fourth,  mathematics.  And  add  to  these 
as  accomplishments,  the  study  of  music  first, 
and  art  second,  and  a  girl  has  a  sufficient 
course  of  study  before  her,  with  a  due  regard 
for  her  physical  welfare.  Where  other  branch¬ 
es  of  study  are  deemed  best  or  necessary  it  is 
wiser  to  substitute  rather  than  add. 

CORPOR.vL  Piety. — We  like  the  phrase.  We 
believe  in  the  thing.  We  consider  that  man’s 
religion  to  be  of  a  superficial  and  ill-instructed 
sort  which  does  not  include  a  careful  study  of, 
and  close  obedience  to,  the  God  appointed  laws 
for  the  preservation  of  health.  There  is  a 
divine  order  to  be  observed  with  reference  to 
the  body  as  well  as  to  the  soul.  A  large  part 
of  sickness  is  proof  of  sin,  not  because  of  lack 
of  faith  or  wrong  beliefs,  as  so  many  vainly 
talk,  but  because  of  lack  in  the  matter  of 
right  works.  Sometimes,  of  course,  it  is  the 
person’s  parents  who  have  sinned,  rather  than 
himself.  But  it  ought  to  be  more  generally 
understood  than  it  is  that  all  avoidable  sick¬ 
ness  is  sin,  and  all  attainable  health  is  duty. 
Many  good  people  seem  utterly  oblivious  to 
this  fact.  They  prefer  to  have  a  good  time, 
they  say,  to  being  bound  down  by  such  strict 
rules  about  diet  and  exercise  and  similar  mat¬ 
ters.  But  after  a  while,  when  it  is  too  late, 
they  find  that  the  pleasures  of  sins  against  the 
body  are  but  for  a  season,  and  that  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  these  laws  written  in  our  physical  con¬ 
stitution  is  visited  with  very  strict  penalties. 
He  has  the  best  time,  in  the  long  run,  who 
observes  the  rules. — Zion’s  Herald. 


For  a  pumpkin  patch  choose  a  light  soil.  A 
sandy  piece  of  bottom  is  just  the  thing,  the 
richer  the  better,  of  course ;  though  compara¬ 
tively  poor  soil  will  do.  After  plowing  and 
harrowing,  lay  it  off  in  check  rows  ten  feet 
each  way.  At  each  check  dig  a  small  hole 
and  put  in  one  or  two  forkfuls  of  manure,  or, 
which  is  quicker,  throw  out  a  double  furrow 
with  the  plowing  and  then  put  your  manure 
in  the  checks.  The  pumpkin,  like  corn,  is  a 
coarse  feeder  and  does  not  need  the  manure 
to  be  thoroughly  rotted,  but  makes  large  re¬ 
turns  for  a  liberal  application.  Cover  up  the 
manure  with  three  or  four  inches  of  earth, 
making  a  perceptible  “  hill.  ”  Sow  four  or  five 
seeds  in  each  hill  as  soon  as  danger  of  frost  is 
over,  which  in  this  part  is  about  the  first  week 
of  May.  When  in  second  or  third  leaf,  thin 
to  two  plants  in  a  hill,  and  if  the  ground  is 
rich,  they  may  with  advantage  be  again 
thinned  to  one,  when  danger  from  the  striped 
bug  is  over,  about  the  time  the  plants  begin 
to  run.  They  should  be  cultivated  alternate 
ways  every  couple  of  weeks  till  they  begin  to 
run,  which  will  be  in  about  two  months  from 
sowing,  when  they  will  very  soon  completely 
cover  the  ground,  and  so  keep  the  weeds  down 
themselves. 


HAVE  YOU  CATARRH? 

There  is  one  remedy  you  can  try  without  danger  of 
humbug.  Send  to  H.  O.  Colman,  Chemist,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  for  a  trial  package  of  bis  catarrh  cure.  His  only 
mode  of  advertising  is  by  giving  it  away.  Postage  4 
cents.  Judge  for  yourself.  Mention  this  paper 


Sanitary.  — It  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  a  small 
dish  of  powdered  charcoal  on  one  of  the  upper 
shelves  of  the  refrigerator,  as  it  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  absorber  of  odors.  It  should  be  changed 
every  few  days. 

Salt. — Those  vegetarians  who  advise  the 
disuse  of  salt  in  food  might  study  to  advan¬ 
tage  the  fact  that  during  the  last  Paraguayan 
war  it  was  noticed  that  the  men  who  had  been 
without  salt  for  three  months,  and  who  had 
been  wounded,  however  slightly,  died  of  their 
wounds  because  they  would  not  heal. 

The  Perfection  of  Lemonade. — Good  lemon¬ 
ade  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  drinks  ever  de¬ 
vised.  I  can  hardly  understand  why  it  is  not 
in  daily  use  in  place  of  tea  and  coffee,  and 
why  it  does  not  drive  out  every  kind  of  alco¬ 
holic  drink.  Perfect  lemonade  is  made  as  fol¬ 
lows:  For  a  quart,  take  the  juice  of  three 
lemons,  using  the  rind  of  one  of  them.  Care¬ 
fully  peel  the  rind  very  thin,  getting  just  the 
yellow  outside ;  cut  this  into  pieces  and  put 
with  the  juice  and  powdered  sugar,  of  which 
use  two  ounces  to  the  quart,  in  a  jug  or  jar 
with  a  cover.  When  the  water  is  just  at  the 
boiling  point,  pour  it  over  the  lemon  and 
sugar,  cover  at  once  and  let  it  get  cold.  Try 
this  way  once,  and  see  if  it  is  not  delicious. 
While  on  the  subject,  let  me  say  that  I  know 
a  physician  whose  exclusive  drink  is  lemonade. 
He  uses  about  3,000  lemons  a  year.  He  weighs 
185  pounds,  and  does  not  know  what  it  is  to  be 
ill.— Journal  of  Hygiene. 

A  Girl’s  Best  Studies.— I  feel  convinced 
(says  a  writer  in  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal) 


It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  proposed  new 
National  Park  in  the  State  of  Washington  shall 
become  a  reality.  The  district  set  apart  is  on  the 
western  Cascade  range,  north  of  the  Columbia 
River,  and  Includes  what  the  Review  of  Reviews 
justly  describes  as  the  most  superb  and  majestic 
mountain  peak  to  be  found  on  this  continent,  if 
not  upon  the  round  earth.  For  while  there  are 
other  peaks  whose  brows  are  cooled  by  yet  higher 
altitudes  there  are  none  which  present  such  a  rare 
and  wondrous  union  of  symmetry  and  sublimity, 
of  mystic  color,  perfection  of  graceful  outline  and 
gigantic  and  awe-inspiring  shape  as  this  soaring 
dome  of  snow,  the  Alt.  Rainier  of  the  maps,  the 
Mt.  Tacoma  of  popular  usage  and  aboriginal  tradi¬ 
tion.  There  are  few  who  may  look  upon  its  lone 
and  simple  majesty  with  soul  unmoved,  for  it  is 
one  of  nature’s  masterpieces.  The  greatest  glacial 
system  in  the  world  is  this  region,  and  a  portion 
of  it  is  in  the  proposed  park.  All  the  glaciers  in  the 
Alps  would  form  only  a  small  segment  of  this  re¬ 
markable  system.  In  the  proposed  park  are  also 
enormous  tracts  of  the  giant  trees  for  which  Wash¬ 
ington  is  famous.  According  to  common  story 
it  suffices  the  new  settler  to  fell  one  of  these  trees 
and  he  has  lumber  enough  for  his  house  and  all 
his  furniture. 


— ■  m«ii«  wlUi  NaaeaHaeh  Mince  Meat  Is 
^=illstlnfnlsh«ble  l»  Its  ezoellenoe.  ASIc 
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Action  of  Presbyteries, 


INDIANA. 

ViscENNES  Presbytery  met  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church  at  Worthington  on  April  10th. 
Rev.  A.  J.  Kerr  was  moderator,  and  Rev.  J. 
L.  Griffes  and  Elder  J.  D.  Kell  temporary 
clerks.  Rev.  Wm.  A.  Cutler  and  Rev.  Thomas 
Neild  were  received  from  the  New  Albany 
Presbytery.  Rev.  John  Montgomery  was  dis¬ 
missed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Logansport,  and 
Rev.  J.  F.  Martin  to  the  Presbytery  of  Bloom¬ 
ington.  A  commission  was  appointed  to  install 
Rev.  W.  A.  Cutler  pastor  of  the  Sullivan 
church.  Rev.  A.  J.  Alexander  was  appointed 
visitor  to  examination  exercises  at  Lane  The¬ 
ological  Seminary.  A  commission  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  organize  a  church  at  Little  Station 
if  the  way  be  clear.  Rev.  Otis  A.  Smith, 
D.D. .  was  appointed  moderator  of  the  Ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Evansville  First-avenue  Church. 
The  conference  in  interest  of  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Societies  in  Presbytery  was  opened  bj* 
Rev.  W.  E.  B.  Harris.  Interesting  reports 
were  read  by  the  Committee  on  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Societies.  Rev.  O.  A.  Smith  was  ap¬ 
pointed  visitor  to  Coates  College.  Rev.  James 
Omelvena  and  Elder  Archibald  S.  McKee, 
D.  D.S.,  were  chosen  principals,  and  Rev.  T.  S. 
Scotland  and  Elder  B.  V.  Witherspoon,  M.D. , 
were  alternates  to  the  Assembly.  Overture  on 
judicial  commission  was  answered  in  the 
aftirmative.  The  popular  meeting  on  missions 
was  addressed  by  Rev.  Sol  C.  Dickey  on  Hope, 
and  by  Rev.  Otis  A.  Smith,  D.  D. ,  on  Foreign 
Missions.  At  the  close  of  this  service  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  celebrated.  Presbytery 
adjourned  to  meet  in  regular  session  in  the 
Royal  Oak  Church  at  Bruceville,  Indiana,  on 
the  third  Tuesday  of  September,  1894,  at  7.30 
P.  M.  Blackford  Condit,  S.  C. 

MICHIGAN. 

The  Presbytery  of  Kalamazix)  held  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  Kalamazoo  First  Church 
April  10th  and  11th.  It  was  a  full  meeting. 
The  Rev.  Owen  J.  Roberts  preached  the  open¬ 
ing  sermon  from  1  Sam.  xxi.  8.  Rev.  Edward 
Warren  was  chosen  moderator.  Rev.  Wm.  R. 
McElroy  was  received  from  Platte  Presbytery, 
and  Rev.  Theodore  D.  Marsh,  when  his  letter 
from  Grand  Rapids  Presbytery  is  presented. 
The  reports  of  the  churches  showed  a  number 
of  quiet  revials  and  goodly  accessions.  Rev. 
O.  J.  Roberts  kindly  prepared  and  presented  a 
map  of  the  Presbytery,  that  our  eyes  might 
stimulate  our  prayers  and  direct  our  labors. 
Rev.  Wm.  S.  Buck  was  dismissed  from  his 
seven  years’  successful  pastorate  at  School¬ 
craft.  He  leaves  behind  him  a  new  sanctuary 
and  parsonage  and  a  wide  field.  Rev.  J. 
Emery  Fisher  of  Kalamazoo  North  was  chosen 
commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly  with. 
Rev.  O.  J.  Roberts  of  Buchanan  as  alternate. 
Elder  Josiah  Hopkins  of  Cassopolis  is  lay  com¬ 
missioner,  with  Elder  John  W.  Free  of  Paw 
Paw  as  alternate.  Presbytery  adhered  to  its 
vote  at  the  fall  meeting,  approving  the  over¬ 
tures  on  Judicial  commissions.  The  course  of 
training  for  lay  evangelists  in  Alma  College 
was  endorsed.  The  church  of  Kendall,  re¬ 
duced  by  death  to  one  aged  elder’s  widow, 
was  dissolved,  with  sorrow  over  the  loss  of 
Elder  Albert  Arms.  The  fall  meeting  of  Pres¬ 
bytery  is  to  be  held  in  the  fine  new  church  of 
Cassopolis,  just  dedicated  under  a  new  and 
working  pastor.  The  Presbyterial  Women’s 
Missionary  Society  report  $1,158  raised  for 
missions  this  year,  besides  boxes.  To  this  sum 
sixteen  Women’s  Missionary  Societies,  six 
Young  People’s  Societies  of  Christian  Endeav¬ 
or,  five  Sunday-schools,  one  band,  and  the 
Michigan  Female  Seminary  contributed.  Its 
officers  are  Mrs.  Stewart  of  Decatur,  Presi¬ 
dent  ;  Mrs.  Lowrie  of  Niles  and  Mrs.  Little  of 
Richland,  Vice-Presidents ;  Miss  May  Barnes 
of  Richland,  Recording  Secretary ;  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Travis  of  Plain  well.  Corresponding  Secretary ; 
Mrs.  D.  O.  Roberts  of  Kalamazoo,  Treasurer. 
The  Presbytery  closed  with  a  missionary  meet¬ 
ing,  addressed  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Lowrie  of  Niles, 
and  Rev.  J.  A.  Barnes  of  Allegan.  The  Kala¬ 
mazoo  First  Church  and  its  genial  pastor  gave 
unbounded  hospitality,  and  are  pushing  on 
their  good  work. 

F.  Z.  Rossiter,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Pbesbytey  of  Lansing  met  in  Mason, 
April  10th  and  11th,  Rev.  N.  D.  Olidden  mod¬ 
erator,  and  Rev.  C.  E.  Thomas,  temporary 
clerk.  Commissioners  to  Assembly:  Princi¬ 
pals,  Rev.  Herbert  E.  Davis  of  Homer  and  El¬ 
der  Augustus  A.  Howard  of  Mason ;  Alternates, 
Rev.  James  A.  Greene  of  Tekonsha  and  Elder 
3Iiles  Rorabacher,  M.  D. ,  of  Battle  Creek.  The 
overtures  on  Judicial  Commissions  were  an¬ 


swered  in  the  affirmative,  also  one  on  Supply 
and  Service  from  the  Presbytery  of  Hudson, 
was  concurred  in.  Rev.  N.  D.  Glidden  of 
Concord  having  closed  his  labors  at  Concord 
April  let,  and  he  having  received  a  call  from 
the  church  at  Oneida  to  become  their  pastor, 
arrangements  were  made  for  his  installation  on 
June  12th.  Mr.  Gilbert  D.  Sherman  of  Mc¬ 
Cormick  Theological  Seminary,  was  granted 
a  license  to  preach  for  one  year.  Rev.  H.  H. 
Parker  having  closed  his  labors  at  Parma,  that 
church  is  now  vacant.  The  semi-annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Presbyterj'  will  be  held  at  Albion 
on  September  19th.  Presbytery  adjourned  to 
meet  at  Oneida  as  above 

C.  P.  Quick,  S.  C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Monroe  met  at  Cold- 
water,  April  10th,  Rev.  J.  A.  Crawford  preach¬ 
ing.  Rev.  David  Howell  was  chosen  modera¬ 
tor,  and  Rev.  James  C.  Smith  temporary  clerk. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Fleming  was  received  from  Lansing 
Presbytery.  For  commissioners  to  Assembly, 
Rev.  David  Howell,  with  Rev.  H.  P.  Lane  for 
alternate,  and  Elder  Byron  T.  Scammon,  with 
Elder  Wm.  H.  Moore  for  alternate,  were 
chosen.  Licentiate  David  A.  Dodge  was  or¬ 
dained  as  an  evangelist  and  dismissed  to  Grand 
Rapids  Presbytery.  Eugene  C.  Rau  was  re¬ 
ceived  under  care  of  Presbytery,  and  recom¬ 
mended  for  aid  to  the  Board  of  Education. 
The  churches  of  Petersburg  and  Deerfield  and 
that  of  Blissfield  were  recommended  for  aid  to 
the  Board  of  Home  Missions.  The  overture  of 
General  Assembly  on  judicial  commissions  was 
answered  in  the  negative.  The  resignation  of 
the  Rev.  W.  H  Babbitt  as  stated  clerk  was 
presented  and  accepted,  and  Rev.  W.  K.  Spen¬ 
cer  chosen  in  his  place.  Instead  of  rushing 
through  its  business,  as  at  some  previous 
meetings.  Presbyter}'  attended  to  all  with  due 
deliberation,  and  enjoyed  in  consequence  a 
pleasant  and  profitable  session. 

W.  H.  Babbitt,  S.  C. 

Detroit  Presbytery  sends  commissioners : 
Ministers,  W.  T.  Jaquess.  C.  P.  Bates ;  Elders, 
W.  F.  McCorkle,  W.  A.  McElroy. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lehigh  sends  the  fol¬ 
lowing  commissioners  to  the  Assembly :  Minis¬ 
ters— John  E.  Lynn,  Samuel  G.  Hutchison ; 
Elder  Charles  E.  Webster,  Frank  H.  Smith. 

A.  N.  W. 

Presbytery  of  C.arlisle. — Ministers:  Will¬ 
iam  M.  Burchfield,  John  L.  McKeehan,  M.D.  ; 
Elders:  James  M.  Ralston,  H.  Paton  Bigham, 
as  commifsioners  to  Assembly. 

IOWA. 

The  Presbytery  of  Des  Moines  sends  com¬ 
missioners:  Ministers,  S.  W.  Pollock,  Charles 
Dunlap;  Elders,  William  Bradley,  O.  K.  But¬ 
ler. 

KANSAS. 

Neosho  Presbytery  has  chosen  to  the  As¬ 
sembly  Ministers  L.  I.  Drake,  D.D.,  J.  M. 
Wright,  D.  D. ,  and  Elders  Alex.  Gemmel, 
George  L.  Remington. 

COLORADO. 

The  Presbytery  of  Pueblo  has  chosen  as 
Assembly  delegates.  Minister  F.  N.  Palmer, 
Pueblo,  Col. ,  and  Elder  A.  L.  Kellogg,  Rocky 
Ford,  Colorado. 

FLORIDA. 

The  Presbytery  of  East  Florida  met  at 
San  Mateo,  March  26th.  Ministers  and 
churches  were  well  represented.  The  death 
of  two  ministers  was  reported.  Revs.  John 
Newton  and  F.  R.  McLean.  The  Narrative 
showed  growth  in  most  of  our  churches.  Rev. 
J.  K.  Wight  and  Elder  C.  D.  Reinhart  were 
elected  commissioners  to  the  next  Assembly. 
In  response  to  overtures  from  our  Southern 
brethren,  steps  have  been  and  will  be  taken  in 
our  two  Presbyteries  to  confer  on  the  question 
of  more  intimate  relations.  J.  K.  W. 


Goes  regularly  to  Hot  Springs 
for  GOUT,  RHEUMATIC  GOUT, 
RHEUriATISM.— How  thisWa- 
ter  is  valued  there  in  BRIGHT’S 
DISEASE  OF  THE  KIDNEYS 
and  STONEOFTHE  BLADDER. 


Dr.  Algernon  S.  Garnet, 

Surgeon  (retired)  U.  8.  Xavy,  Resident 

Physician,  Hot  brings.  Ark.,  says: 

“  My  experience  In  the  use  of 

BUFFALOLlTHIAWlVrER 

Is  limited  to  the  treatment  of  Gout,  Rheu¬ 
matism  and  that  hybrid  disease,  “Rheu¬ 
matic  Gout”  (so-calle<L,  which  is  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  the  Rheumatoid  Arth¬ 
ritis  of  Garrod.  I  have  had  excellent 
results  from  this  Water  in  these  alfections, 
both  in  my  own  person  and  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  patients  for  whom  I  have  prescribed 
it.  Of  course  the  remedial  agent  is  its 
contained  Alkalies  and  their  solvent  prop¬ 
erties.  Hence  it  is  a  prophylactic  as  well 
as  a  remedy  in  Nephritic  Colic  and  form¬ 
ing  Calculi,  when  due  to  a  redundancy  of 
Lithic  Acid.”  _ 


Dr>  Wm.  B.  Towles, 

Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Hateria  Med- 
ica  in  the  Medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  former  Resident 
Physician,  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  says: 

“I  feel  no  hesitancy  whatever  in  saying 
that  in  Gout,  Rheumatic  Gout,  Rheuma¬ 
tism,  Stone  in  the  Bladder,  and  in  all 
Diseases  of  Uric  Acid  Diathesis,  I  know 
of  no  remedy  at  all  comparable  to 

BOFfAljOLlTHIAWvrER 

**Ita  effects  are  marked  in  causing  a  dis¬ 
appearance  of  Albumen  from  the  urine. 
In  a  single  case  of  Bright’s  Disease  of  the 
kidneys  I  witnessed  decided  beneficial  re¬ 
sults  from  its  use,  and  from  its  action  in 
this  case  I  should  have  great  confidence 
in  it  as  a  remedy  in  certain  stages  of  this 
disease.”  _ 


Tho  lato  Dr.  Wm.  F.  Carrington, 

Resident  Physician,  Hot  Springs,  Ark., 
Burgeon  (retired)  V.  8.  Navy,  says: 

Boffalolithiaw^ 

has  signally  demonstrated  its  remedial 
power  in  Gout,  Rheumatic  Gout,  Rheu¬ 
matism,  Uric  Acid,  Gravel  and  other  mal¬ 
adies  dependent  upon  t  he  Uric  Acid  Dia¬ 
thesis.  It  not  only  eliminates  from  the 
blood  the  deleterious  agent  before  it  crys- 
talizes,  but  dissolves  it  in  the  form  of 
Calculi,  at  least  to  a  size  that  renders  its 
passagealonglts  ureters  and  urethra  com¬ 
paratively  easy.  Send  twenty  casesNo.  2.” 


Dr.  T.  B.  Buohanan, 

Resident  Physician,  Hot  Springs,  Ar¬ 
kansas,  says  :  “Send  me  five  cases  of 

BornUDLlTHIAlllKrER 

I  have  made  use  of  this  Water  for  Gout  in 
my  own  person  and  prescribed  it  for  pa¬ 
tients  similarly  suffering,  with  the  most 
decided  beneficial  results.  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  advising  Gouty  patients  to 
these  Springs. 

This  water  is  for  sale  by  druggists  gen- 
erally,  or  in  cases  of  one  dozen  naif  gallon 
bottles  $5.00  f.o.b.  at  the  Springs.  Descrip, 
tive  pamphlets  sent  to  any  address. 
THOriAS  P.  GOODE,  Proprietor. 

Buffalo  Lithia  Springs,  Va> 
Sprincs  open  June  ISth. 


The  Nickel  Plate  Road  has  very  low  rates^  with 
no  change  of  cars  between  Boston,  New  York,  and 
Chicago,  via  Cleveland  and  Ft.  Wayne. 


The  “FAMOUS”  Oil  Range,  with  Four  Powerful  Burners. 


The  “  FAMOUS,”  as  its  name  implies,  is  an  Oil  Ranffc,  and  is  fully 
the  equivalent  of  the  coal  range.  It  stands  firmly  on  legs,  at  the  right 
height  to  work  over.  It  is  cleanly  and  free  from  odor.  Its  tank  is  of 
Seamless  Lead,  and  is  at  the  rear,  where  it  does  not  get  heated.  The 
wicks  can  be  burned  as  long  as  there  is  a  drop  of  oil  in  the  tank.  It  has, 
sufficient  power  to  do  All  the  cooking  and  laundry  work  of  the  family 
the  year  round,  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  the  coal  stove.  Thousands 
are  in  use  in  all  parts  of  the  conntry.  Write  us  for  further  information 
and  name  of  nearest  agent. 

SMITH  &  ANTHONY  CO.,  -  Boston,  Mass. 

Manufacturers  of  the  “FAMOUS”  Oil  Range. 
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NEW  YORK. 

Rochester.  —  Ihird  Church.  — This  church, 
lately  resigned  by  Rev.  Dr.  Patton,  has  given 
a  call  to  Rev.  Richard  D.  Harlan,  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Brick  Church. — The  report  of  this  church 
for  the  past  year  shows  gratifying  progress  in 
every  department  of  church  work.  The  church 
membership  is  now  1,813.  In  five  years  the 
membership  has  increased  382.  The  offerings 
during  the  year  were  $23,261,  of  which  $9,447 
were  for  benevolence.  This  is  about  twice 
the  amount  collected  in  1889. 

Central  Church. — This  church  is  not  yet  sat¬ 
isfied  with  its  house  and  equipment.  Plans 
have  now  been  adopted  for  the  rebuilding  of 
the  old  church,  to  make  it  more  suitable  for 
the  purposes  desired.  A  new  facade  will  be 
built,  harmonizing  with  that  of  the  new 
church  adjoining.  A  massive  tower  will  also 
unite  the  two  structures.  The  first  floor  of  the 
old  building  will  be  arranged  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  various  church  organizations.  There 
will  be  parlors  and  reception-rooms,  trustees’ 
and  elders’  rooms,  pastors’  office,  men’s  club 
room,  women’s  rooms,  and  kitchen.  The  sec¬ 
ond  floor  will  contain  the  great  Sunday-school 
and  prayer-meeting  room.  Two  immense 
galleries  will  surround  the  room,  these  gal¬ 
leries  containing  class  rooms.  The  seating 
capacity  of  the  whole  will  be  2, .500.  The 
present  number  of  Sunday-school  scholars  is 

I, 800.  A  fine  organ  will  be  built,  and  many 
possible  appliances  and  conveniences  for  work 
will  be  provided.  The  cost  of  these  improve¬ 
ments  will  be  about  $40,000,  and  work  will  be 
begun  at  once,  that  the  autumn  may  find  the 
completed  structure  in  use. 

Hempstead. — The  Rev.  Frank  Melville  Kerr, 
late  of  Chester,  N.  J..  was  installed  pastor  of 
Christ  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Hempstead, 
on  Wednesday  evening,  April  25th.  The  Rev. 
C.  G.  Matteson,  moderator  of  Presbytery  pre¬ 
sided.  Two  local  pastors  aided  in  the  devo¬ 
tional  parts  of  service.  Sermon  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Howard  Hobbs ;  charge  to  the  pastor  by  Rev. 
Charles  Rutherford ;  to  the  people  by  Rev. 
Charles  Park.  The  occasion  was  one  of  high 
satisfaction  to  all.  Improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  church  and  parsonage,  so  that 
the  in  outward  aspect  well  accords  with  the 
happy  auguries  incident  to  the  new  relations. 
A  very  large  audience  was  present. 

Bellona. — The  New  Church  Dedicated. — The 
grand  consummation  of  the  Memorial  Church 
at  Bellona,  Presbytery  of  Geneva,  came  on 
April  26th,  when  that  beautiful  structure  was 
solemnly  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  tri¬ 
une  God.  Bright  skies  and  a  balmy  atmos¬ 
phere  favored  that  region,  and  long  before 
noon  well  laden  vehicles  poured  into  that  little 
village  from  every  quarter.  Each  train  also 
brought  in  its  quota  of  interested  friends. 
None  were  disappointed  as  their  eyes  rested 
on  that  fine  structure  and  realized  its  com- 

leteness.  Not  only  is  its  exterior  beautiful, 

ut  its  interior  is  in  exquisite  taste.  Before 
2  P.  M.,  the  600  sittings  were  all  taken,  and 
then  aisles,  vestibule,  and  approaches  were 
filled  to  repletion.  It  was  an  unusual  ecclesi¬ 
astical  gathering,  and  perhaps  none  bad  ever 
seen  its  Tike  before  in  that  quiet  valley  village. 
A  large  body  of  clergy  occupied  the  platform, 
and  a  full  chorus  choir  filled  the  orchestra. 
The  organ  was  finely  handled  W  Prof.  G.  V. 
Flagler  of  Auburn.  The  Rev.  Prof.  James  S. 
Riggs,  DD. ,  of  Auburn  Theological  Semin¬ 
ary,  was  the  able  preacher,  bis  text — “Not  by 
might  nor  by  power,  but  by  My  Spirit  saith 
the  Lord  of  Hosts.  ”  The  service  and  prayer  of 
dedication  was  happily  in  the  hands  of  the 
beloved  pastor  of  the  church,  the  Rev.  E.  B. 
McGhee,  who,  with  the  Building  Committee, 
has  so  successfully  conducted  the  erection  of 
that  noble  temple.  In  the  evening  a  Christian 
Endeavor  rally  had  been  announced,  and  most 
happy  and  soul-stirring  addresses  were  given 
by  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Dickinson  of  Seneca  Falls, 
Rev,  Drs.  N.  B.  Remick  of  Geneva,  and  H.  H. 
Stebbins  of  Rochester.  The  Rev.  Messrs.  W. 
W.  Weller,  A.  B.  Temple,  Dr.  D.  H.  Palmer, 

J.  W.  Jacks,  and  others  also  had  parts  in  the 
service.  The  donor  of  this  Memorial  Church 
is  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Johnson  of  Seneca  Falls.  Her 
early  life  was  spent  in  Bellona,  and  in  that 
community  she  still  takes  a  lively  interest. 
May  God  continue  to  bless  her  and  the  church 
she  has  so  loved,  and  for  whose  worship  she 
has  erected  that  synagogue;  and  may  the 


The  Nickel  Plate  is  the  shortest  line  between 
Buffalo  and  Chicago. 


divine  blessing  attend  that  church  and  its  ear¬ 
nest  Pastor  McGhee.  The  entire  cost  of  the 
completed  church,  with  its  furnishings,  in¬ 
cluding  organ,  bell,  plant  for  generating  gas, 
etc.,  will  aggregate  nearly  $40,000.  May  the 
good  deed  of  this  Christian  lady  stimulate  oth¬ 
ers  to  similar  deeds,  and  thus  pour  showers  of 
blessing  upon  other  rural  communities,  from 
which  spring  the  hope  of  the  Nation  and  of  the 
Church.  How  can  one  erect  a  more  enduring 
monument !  J.  W.  J. 

Buffalo. — The  Central  Presbyterian  Church 
of  this  city  was  thronged  with  many  more 
than  its  seating  capacity  at  a  recent  Sunday 
evening  service.  The  pastor,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Elliott  Mott,  had  announced  that  the  subject 
of  the  evening’s  discourse  would  be,  “The  A. 
P.  A.  versus  the  P.  A.  P.  ”  Many  knew  that 
A.  P.  A.  filled  out  would  read,  American 
Protective  Association,  but  none  but  Mr.  Mott, 
the  ingenious  inventor,  knew  that  P.  A.  P 
would  read,  Protestant  Appeal  to  Principal. 
Mr.  Mott  was  listened  to  with  intense  interest 
by  the  vast  audience.  In  reference  to  the  A. 

!  P.  A.  he  said  :  “This  is  a  secret  organization 
formed  for  certain  ends  that  we  know  not  of, 
but  among  them  we  understand  is  a  desire  to 
keep  Roman  Catholics  out  of  political  office. 
The  theory  of  this  opposition  seems  to  W, 
that  holding  such  office,  they  might,  for  in¬ 
stance,  control  our  school  Boards,  and  secure 
the  appointment  of  teachers  opposed  to  our 
school  system,  while  professedly  supporting  it. 
With  the  Catholic  idea  about  a  godless  public 
school,  I  am  in  great  sympathy.  I  believe 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  have  no  religion  in  the 
schools,  though  I  will  not  say  it  should  be 
taught  in  school  hours.  The  assigning  of  one 
who  is  confessedly  antagonistic  to  our  public 
school  system  to  the  position  of  teacher  in  our 
schools,  I  would  regard  as  a  mistake.  It 
would  be  like  having  Benedict  Arnold  after 
his  treason  was  discovered  appointed  to  West 
Point.  But  our  Roman  Catholic  friends  have 
it  in  their  power  to  change  all  this.  Let  them 
throw  off  their  foreign  domination.  Why 
should  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  be  subject 
to  the  Vatican?  Secret  political  weapons  were 
condemned  in  the  hands  of  a  Jesuit,  an  .A.  P. 
A.  man,  or  any  other  organization.  Mr. 
Mott  urged  that  the  question  of.  the  day  was 
not  Romanism  or  anti-Romanism,  but  how  to 
bring  the  non  attending  church  people  within 
our  gates.  It  is  his  h(^  that  he  will  be  able 
to  make  the  Central  Church  a  church  home 
for  all  such.  G.  D.  C. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Presbytery  of  Jersey  City  met  in  the 
Third  Church  of  Paterson  April  I7th.  The 
churches  were  reported  as  in  general  prosper¬ 
ity,  although  “hard  times”  had  affected  finan¬ 
ces  and  diminished  benevolent  contributions. 
Some  notable  additions  to  the  churches 
amounted  to  836,  or  a  net  gain  of  238.  To 
Dundee,  Passaic,  86;  Jersey  City  First,  65; 
John  Knox,  62 ;  Rutherford,  57 ;  Passaic,  51 ; 
Jersey  City  Second,  41;  Claremont,  40;  Pat¬ 
erson  Second,  34;  Lakeview,  33;  Newfound¬ 
land,  33.  Presbytery  met  in  the  midst  of  ex¬ 
citements  from  labor  disturbances,  and  after 
a  most  malignant  attempt  to  use  dynamite. 
Certain  pertinent  resolutions  were  offered  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Magie.  They  were  very  forcible,  but 
kindly,  and  just  to  both  employers  and  em¬ 
ployed,  while  deprecating  the  violence  threat¬ 
ened.  After  being  duly  softened,  they  were 
sent  forth  as  the  voice  of  Presbytery.  The 
commissioners  to  the  Assembly  were  named 
in  last  week’s  paper. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  met 
in  Princeton  Second  Church  April  24,  re¬ 
ceived  eleven  candidates  under  care  upon  ex¬ 
amination,  and  four  by  certificate.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  were  duly  licensed  :  Rufus  L.  Barrack- 
man,  Alfred  Byrd,  Reynolds  G.  Carnahan, 
Samuel  Gillespie,  Thomas  McClatchy,  George 
A.  McEwen,  James  Martin,  Guacomo  Maugeri, 
Conover  S.  Osborne,  Francis  Palmer,  Delavan 
L.  Pierson,  and  David  C.  Mackintosh.  Mr. 
Carnahan  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Lamed,  Kansas,  Mr.  Martin  to  the  Presbytery 
of  Northumberland,  and  Mr.  McClatchey  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Huntingdon.  The  pastoral 
relation  of  the  Rev.  David  Wills.  Jr.,  with  the 
Pennington  church  was  dissolved,  and  he  was 
dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Syracuse  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  call  from  Grace  Church,  Oswego.  Geer- 
hardus  Vos,  Ph.D. ,  LL. D. ,  Professor  of  Bibli¬ 
cal  Theology  in  Princeton  Theological  Semin¬ 
ary,  was  also  ordained  to  the  full  work  of  the 


A  Late  Breakfast 

is  often  caused  by  a  late  milkman.  No  cream  for  the 
coffee  or  oatmeal  has  delayed  many  a  morninK  meal. 
Keep  a  supply  of  Borden's  Peerless  Brand  Evaporated 
Cream  in  the  house,  and  avoid  such  annoyances. 


ministry.  At  these  services  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Dixon  presided,  preached  the  sermon,  proposed 
the  constitutional  questions,  and  offered  the 
ordaining  prayer,  and  Rev.  Dr.  William  Henry 
Green  delivered  the  charge  to  the  evangelist. 
Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  in  Kingston, 
June  26th.  A.  L.  Armstrong,  Stated  Clerk. 

MICHIGAN. 

Vincennes. — Three  miles  southeast  from 
this  city  is  the  old  “Indiana”  church  (Rev. 
E.  W.  Fisk,  D. D. ,  pastor),  the  oldest  Protest¬ 
ant  organization  in  Indiana.  It  was  organized 
before  “Tippecanoe”  Harrison  entered  this 
part  of  the  State ;  and  it  is  known  that  he 
worshipped  with  this  church,  although  the 
old  log  building  has  to  yielded  a  more  modern 
and  enlarged  brick  structure.  Sabbath,  April 
15th,  was  a  day  of  rejoicing.  Forty-five  new 
members  were  received  as  one  result  of  a  re¬ 
vival  conducted  by  Rev.  H.  C.  Keeley,  State 
evangelist.  Here  is  where  the  blessed  fruits 
of  a  long  standing  Presbyterianism  make  their 
influences  felt  upon  the  lives  and  characters 
of  the  community.  And  this  gracious  blessing 
was  prepared  for  by  the  earnest  and  able  la¬ 
bors  for  ten  years  of  Rev.  Dr.  E.  W.  Fisk. 
Faithfully  has  he  labored  among  them  in  word 
and  doctrine  until  his  influence  has  reached 
every  home  and  touched  every  life.  The 
house  was  too  small  to  accommodate  the 
crowds,  and  every  method  had  to  be  resorted 
to  to  accommodate  them,  even  to  the  doubling^ 
up  of  the  services.  It  was  a  veritable  refresh¬ 
ing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  The  pas¬ 
tor  and  people  will  go  forward  with  renewed 
hope  and  vigor. 

NEBRASKA. 

Omah.\. — The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Omaha  held  its  regular  annual  meeting  on  the 
evening  of  the  11th  of  April.  There  was  a 
larger  attendance  than  at  any  meeting  for 
several  years  past.  A  new  set  of  by  laws  was 
adopted,  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  increased 
from  six  to  nine.  The  reports  of  the  official 
Boards  and  the  organizations  of  the  church 
showed  very  gratifying  progress.  The  acces¬ 
sions  during  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  J.  M.  Pat¬ 
terson  of  a  little  less  than  one  year  were  an 
even  one  hundred,  and  the  money  raised  for 
congregational  expenses,  the  various  benevo¬ 
lences  of  the  church,  etc.,  was  shown  to  have 
been  nearly  $14,  (XK),  as  against  $11,660  during 
the  preceding  year.  At  the  close  of  this  fiscal 
year  the  church  is  free  from  debt,  besides 
having  paid  off  a  deficiency  of  over  $600  which 
existed  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year. 

T.  E.  R. 

ILLINOIS. 

Bloomington.— The  pastor  of  the  Second 
Church,  Dr.  William  P.  Kane,  recently 
preached  a  strong  sermon  on  the  duties  of 
good  citizens.  He  spoke  on  the  subject,  not 
in  the  interest  of  any  party,  but  because  of  the 
responsibility  of  all  good  citizens  for  good 
municipal  government.  He  said:  “We  have  a 
right  to  insist  that  the  men  we  vote  for,  for 
city  offices,  be  personally  pure  and  honest 
men,  and  that  they  themselves  be  obedient  to 
the  law.  We  also  have  a  right  to  insist  that 
they  be  men  who  are  not  under  personal  or 
political  obligations  to  the  law -breaking 
classes.  It  is  always  a  bad  si^n  when  a  can¬ 
didate  is  supported  by  the  disreputable  ele¬ 
ment.  We  also  have  a  right  to  expect  that  a 
man  who  asks  our  vote  shall  recognize  or 
have  no  privileged  class,  and  that  the  trend  and 
prestige  of  municipal  ^airs  shall  be  in  con¬ 
sonance  with  the  best  teachings  of  the  home 
and  the  Church.  ”  The  services  were  especially 
impressive  in  the  Second  Church  on  April 
15th,  when  sixty-nine  individuals  were  re¬ 
ceived,  sixty  of  them  on  confession  of  their 
faith.  The  scene  was  peculiarly  impressive. 


A  Date  to  Observe 

Pasted  on  your  paper  or  the  wrapper  is  an  address- 
label,  like  this : 

John  Knox, 

Dec.  31,  ’93- 

The  figures  after  the  name  on  the  label  show  the  date 
to  which  your  subscription  is  paid.  Kindly  examine  this 
label  on  your  paper  and  see  if  anything  is  due  The 
Evangelist.  If  so,  please  remit  the  amount  to 

THE  EVANOEUST, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 

Notice  that  by  sending  an  additional  $2.25  to  amount 
of  subscription  due  you  can  obtain,  postpaid,  a  copy  of 
Rand,  McNally  i  Co.’s  Library  Atlas,  the  original  sub 
scription  price  of  which  was  $7.50. 
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Books  of  Tested  Value. 


In  these  columns  publishers 
call  attention  to  works  that 
have  run  the  gauntlet  of  criti¬ 
cism,  and  been  pronounced  of 
standard  value.  As  the  lists 
will  be  changed  frequently, 
they  should  be  studied  from 
week  to  week,  by  all  who  de¬ 
sire  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
best  reading. 


rieming  H.  Revell  Co. 

>'EW  YORK.  CHICAOO  ASD  TOBO>TO. 

The  Way  iato  the  Holiest :  Expooltions  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  By  Rev.  F. 
B.  Meyer.  B.A.  Expository  Senes.  ISmo, 
cloth,  Sl.Oll. 

Joshaa.  and  the  Land  of  Proaise.  By  Rev. 
F.  B.  Meyer,  B  A.  Old  Testament  He¬ 
roes.  I'imn,  cloth,  SLOO 
•'Such  studies  as  these  may  serve  as  mod¬ 
els  to  those  who  are  irrappliiiK  vith  the 
problem  of  a  Sunday-niKht  preacbiuK  ser¬ 
vice.  These  sermons  are  of  exceptional 
excellence.”— T/if  OiMrn  Rule. 

Flashes  from  the  Lichthonse  of  Truth;  or, 
Bible  Keadintcs  >.n  the  First  Three  Chap¬ 
ters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Church  atTbes- 
salonica.  Bv  Rev.  F.  E.  Marsh.  12mo, 
cloth,  $1.(10. 

Erery-Day  Religion ;  or.  The  Common  Sense 
'l'ea<'hinK  ot  the  Bible.  By  Hannah 
Wbitall  Smith,  author  of  “The  Chris 
tian's  Secret  of  a  Happy  Life.’"  12mo, 
cloth,  $1  00. 

“Bright,  heloful.  fervent,  and  to  the 
point.'  —.s.  S.  Times. 


Rand,  McNally  &  Co, 

('HICAhO  A\D  >'EI>'  YORK. 

Sweden  and  the  Swedes.  By  William  Wid- 
gery  Thomas.  Jr..  Envoy  Extraordinary , 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the ' 
I'nited  States  to  Sweden  aod  Norway. , 
Large  8vo.  7.%  pages,  328  illustrations. 
Cloth.  $5.00:  half  morocco,  $6.j>0:  full 
morocco,  $9.00.  Send  for  descriptive 
circular. 

The  Light  of  Asia.  By  Sir  Edwin  Arnold, 
with  exhaustive  notes  by  Mrs.  1.  L.  Hau 
ser.  300  pages.  Cloth,  gold  sido-st amps, 
SI.'iO;  half  morocco.  $2.M. 

“A  task  which,  when  one  thinks  of  it. 
one  must  wonder  was  not  uudertiken  be¬ 
fore,  has  been  successtully  performed  by 
Mrs.  I.  L.  Hauser.” — LUerarv  ll'orld,  Bos¬ 
ton. 

New  Pocket  Atlas.  Revised  to  recent  date. 
(Toutaining  171  pages.  39  full-page  colored 
maps;  21  double  page  colored  map-.;  80 
pages  statistical  reading  matter. 
inches  in  size.  Round  in  fl>-xible  cover 
in  imitation  of  leather.  25  cents. 
Raanal  of  Bibltral  ticography.  A  Text 
Book  oo  Bible  History.  Especially  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  use  of  Students  and  Teach¬ 
ers  of  the  Bible  and  for  Sundav-school 
Instruction,  containing  Maps.  Plans,  Re¬ 
view  Charts,  Cjlored  Diagrams,  and  il¬ 
lustrated  with  accurate  views  of  the 
Principal  Cities  aud  Localities  known  to 
Bible  Hister^'.  By  Rev.  J.  L  Huribut. 
D.D..  Associate  Editor  Interi  atioLal 
Sunday-school  Lesson  Commentary ;  Su 
perintendent  of  Normal  Department 
Chautauqua  Assembly,  etc  With  an 
Introduction  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Vincent.  D.D., 
Supeiintendent  of  Instruction  Chau¬ 
tauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle, 
etc.  Leatherette  binding,  $2.7.5. 


Now  that  Tas  Evanoelist  Is  published 
in  a  shape  convenient  for  binding,  many  of 
its  readers  will  wish  a  binder  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  order.  We 
can  supply  such  a  binder  for  60  cents  each, 
postage  prepaid.  Address  The  Evangel¬ 
ist.  33  Union  Square,  New  York  city. 


Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

BOSTOS.  HASS. 

The  BlTenide  Parallel  Bible.  Containing 
the  King  James  Version,  arranged  In 
parallel  columns  with  the  Revised  Ver¬ 
sions  of  1881  and  18n5.  With  references. 
Prefaces,  Lists  of  Revisers,  etc.  Primed 
in  large  tvne,  bound  in  durable  style, 
(juarto.  $5.00;  Persian,  $16  00;  full  mo 
rocco,  $15.00. 

'  DIrtlonary  of  the  Bible.  Comprising  its 
Antiquities,  Biography,  Geography,  and 
•  Natural  History.  By  Dr.  Wi  liam  Smith. 
American  Edition.  Revised  and  edited 
by  H.  B.  Hackett.  D.D..  assisted  by  Ezra 
Abbot.  LL.D.  With  596  Illustrations.  4 
vols  xxx  -|-  3687  pages.  The  set.  8vo. 
$20.00;  sheep,  $25.00;  half  morocco,  $27.50; 
ha'f  calf,  extra,  $27.50. 


The  Century  Co. 

>EW  YORK. 

The  Pharaohs  of  the  Bondage  and  the  Exo¬ 
dus.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Robinson, 

I  D.D..  LL.D.  12m«,  200  pages,  cloth,  $1.00, 
paper.  60  cents.  Seventh  edition. 

The  latest  discovered  facts  and  deduc¬ 
tions  regarding  the  Pharaohs. 

The  CoHmopoliN  City  Club.  By  Washing¬ 
ton  Gladden,  author  of  "Burning  (Ques¬ 
tions  ”  tc.  12mo,  135  pages.  $1.00.  Des¬ 
cribing  the  organization  and  work  of  an 
ideal  (and  practicall  club,  whose  object 
was  the  purification  of  city  politics. 

The  Pablir  Sehool  System  of  the  I'nited 
States.  By  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice.  12mo,  300 
pages,  cloth.  $1,50. 

A  remarkable  volume,  the  lesult  of  a 
study  of  the  public  schools  of  thirty-six  of 
tbs  principal  cities  of  the  United  .States. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

NEW  YORK  AND  BOSTON. 

Two  Notable  Books  on  subjects  of  the 
very  first  importance,  by  Geo.  D.  Herron. 
I  D.D.,  Professor  of  Applied  Curistianity  in 
Iowa  College,  Griunell,  Iowa ; 

The  New  Redemption.  16mo,  cloth,  gilt  top, 
75  cents :  leatherette  covers.  4(i  cents. 

"A  powerful  and  Christly  proc  aniation." 
— Oufltsifr. 

A  Plea  for  the  Gospel.  16nio,  parti-cloth, 
gilt  top.  75  cents. 

“Ricu  in  the  very  spirit  and  power  of 
Chiist  and  keenly  sensitive  to  the  needs  of 
j  Cbristiaoity.”  -  CimgregatUmnliKt. 


THE  BEST  100  S.  S.  BOOKS. 

Whai  are  They  ? 

Have  You  Got  Them  ? 

Oo  You  Know  of  The  Evangelist’s 
Prize  Offers  ? 

We' Ask  Every 
Pastor, 

S.  S.  Superintendent, 

.  Librarian, 

Reading  Committee, 

,  To  Send  for 
the  full  details  of 
an  Interesting  Endeavor 
I  to  Raise  the  Standard  of 
Sunday  School  Literature. 
Address 

THE  EYAMGELIST, 

33  Union  Square, 
New  York  City. 


Wandln§:o  MoMque,  Upper  Guinea. 


IRcrt  to  tbc  Bible 
anb  tbc  Dictionan? 
id  a  doob  Btlady 

giving  all  the  grand  Divisions  of 
the  Globe,  the  Seas  and  Oceans,  the 
Islands  and  Continents,  with  the 
different  Countries  and  Races  of 
Men. 

Such  an  Atlas  has  lately  been  is¬ 
sued  by  the  well-known  publishers, 
Rand,  M.cNally'  &  Co. ,  in  which  the 
material  of  former  Atlases,  with  the 
innumerable  additions  furnished  by 
recent  travelers  and  explorers, makes 
a  quarto  volume  of  345  pages,  hand¬ 
somely  printed  and  bound,  and  orig 
inally  sold  by  subscription  at  §7.50. 

It  contains  9'2  finely  engraved  and 
colored  large  scale  maps,  giving  the 
latest  explorations  in  Africa,  the 
Polar  Zones,  and  other  remote  re¬ 
gions  ;  an  important  series  of  dia 
grams,  illustrating  nearly  every 
branch  of  statistics ;  a  Review  of  the 
World’s  Peoples,  and  many  other 
features  of  standard  value. 

By  special  arrangement  with 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co. ,  we  are  able 
to  offer  this  Atlas  to  readers  of  The 
Evangelist  at 

$2.50  postpaib, 

or  just  one-third  of  the  regular  sub¬ 
scription  rate ;  or,  combining  two 
good  things,  we  will  send 


THE  EVANGELIST  ONE  YEAR, 
RAND,  McNALLY  &  CO.’S  ATLAS, 


$10.50. 


For  just  One-Half,  or  $5.25  for  Both. 


This  offer  holds  good  for  old  or  new  subscribers. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  Ministers,  Missionary’  Societies,  or  any  one  interested  in  the  spread  of  the  gospel  at  home 
or  abroad,  to  acquiie  an  Atlas  which  should  be  in  every  pastor’s  study,  every  Y.  M.  C.  A.  reading-room,  and  every  private 
library  at  a  nominal  price. 

Direct  to  THE  EVANGELIST,  33  Union  Square,  N.  Y 


May  S,  1894 
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No  Thoughtful  Reader’s  Library 

Can  be  considered  complete  unless  it  contains  these  remarkably  brilliant,  scholarly 
and  popular  works  on  important  and  interesting  subjects  b\- 

FRANCIS  W.  UPHAM,  LL.D. 


The  Wise  Men; 

M7io  They  \yerc  and  How  They  Came  to  Jcrumlcm 

“On  the  querttiuu  as  tu  the  Maiti.  Dr.  Upham  has  be¬ 
stowed  an  examination  at  once  scholarly  and  thorough, 
has  removed  all  difflculty,  and  has  invested  the  whole 
subject  with  singular  interest.  The  volume  has  our  ear¬ 
nest  commendation.”— BrftWi  Quarterly  Reriew. 

12mo.  Cloth.  80  Cents. 


The  Star  of  Our  Lord. 

Il7f?i  ThouyhtH  on  Inspiration  and  the  Astroiieui- 
Ic  Doubt  as  to  Christianity. 

“This  book  abounds  in  sublimities  and  beauties.  ‘The 
Astronomic  Doubt  as  to  Christianity'  is  a  treatise  of 
great  value,  and  the  exposition  of  the  Eighth  Psalm  is  a 
specimen  of  the  highest  style  of  exegesis.  Dr.  Upham's 
thoughts  on  the  death  of  the  children  at  Bethlehem  and 
his  argument  thence  to  THK  8ALV  ATION  OF  ALL  IN¬ 
FANTS  AKE  NOVEL  AND  CONCLUSIVE.  But  we 
cannot  emphasize  one  part  above  another.  It  is  a  rich 
and  precious  contribution  to  the  literature  of  a  true 
Christianity."— Howakd  Crosbv,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  late  Chau- 
eellnr  of  the  Vnireririty  of  the  tyty  of  Xeir  York. 

12mo.  Cloth.  81.00. 


Thoughts  on  the  Holy  Gospels: 

How  They  Came  to  he  In  Manner  and  Form  as 
They  Are. 

Cyrus  Hamli^  D.D..  LL.D.,  thirty  years  Missionary 
in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  first  President  of  Uotert 
College,  Constantinople,  says;  “It  is  better  than  any  com¬ 
mentary  or  any  of  the  ‘Introductions’  I  have  read.  Mod¬ 
ern  writers  breathe  another  life  than  that  of  the  Eiast. 
They  do  not  comprehend  it.  They  do  not  enter  into  it.  I 
think  no  one  has  achieved  this  to  the  degree  which  Dr. 
L'pham  has.  To  all  who  will  give  time  to  the  book  it  will 
be  rich  in  blessing,  and  they  will  read  the  Gospels  with 
renewed  interest,  with  increase  of  faith  and  joy.” 

12mo.  Cloth,  81.00. 

St.  Matthew’s  Witness  to  the 
Words  and  Works  of  the  Lord. 

“This  book  is  not  based  on  the  opinions  of  others.  It 
shows  complete  mastery  of  details,  and  the  author  is  irre¬ 
sistible  in  showing  that  the  Gospel  was  written  according 
to  a  preconceived  plan.”  -  Dr.  Mendenhall,  the  late  Eil- 
itor  of  the  MethodM  Revietc. 

12mo.  Cloth,  81.20. 

Otis  O.  Howard,  Major-General  U.  S.  Army,  says;  “I 
have  gained  so  much  positive  truth  from  these  hooks  that 
the  Gospels  are  a  new  revelation  to  me.  They  solve  many 
problems  heretofore  unsolved.  These  facts  have  made 
me  earnestly  bent  on  making  them  better  known.” 


Commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly 

and  others  who  may  desire  a  clear,  succinct 
and  unimpassioned  stgtement  of  the  Charges 
in  the  recent  and  impending  Judicial  Cases, 
and  the  exact  relation  of  the  Charges  to 
the  Standards  of  the  Church,  will  find  such 
a  ttatement  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  R.  Laldlaw's 
Calm  Review  of  the  Trial  of  Dr.  Briggs  be¬ 
fore  the  General  Assembly. 

One  Vol. ,  13mo.  Cloth,  .>0  cents;  paper, 
30  cents.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price 
in  postage  stamps. 

ANSON  D.  F.  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Inc., 

18%  Fifth  Avenup,  New  York. 

THE  “  HIGHER  CRITICISM  ” 

and  the 

VERDICT  OF  THE  MONUMENTS. 

By  the 

Rev.  A.  H.  SAYCE. 

llmo,  pp.  589.  Cloth,  $3.00. 

E.  &  J.  B,  YOUNG  &  CO.,  Cooper  Union,  New  York. 


“  The  Blakeslee  Syatem  has  been  receivea 
vrith  considerable  favor.  The  plan  has  posi 
live  merits." — Sunda)-  School  Times. 

The  Bible  Study 

Union 

Graded 

Lessons 

FORMERLY  CALLED 


Any  of  the  a  hove  sent  prepaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 

HUNT  &  EATON,  Publishers, 

150  Fifth  Avenue,  cor.  20th  St.,  New  York 


Desiring  to  secure  a 
lafe  of  Christ  of  su- 
p«rior  m  a  r  1 1 .  for 


LIFEOFCHRIST 


II  V  oung people, we  her^  I  wtB  ww  I  w#  i  I  IS  I  I 
ONE  THOtlSAND  DOElaARS  for  the  best  MS.,  as  stated  below. 


by  offer  _  .  _ 

PVRPOSiEo — To  make  the  life  and  teachings  of  Christ  as  real  and  practical  as 
if  he  lived  and  taught  in  our  streets  to*day,  that  the  reader  may  catch  the  truest 
and  highest  conception  of  the  revelation  of  God  in  Chjpist,  and  of  God’s  ideal  life 
for  man  as  shown  ns  In  him.  To  enrapture  the  soul  with  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  his  life  and  teaching 
To  bring  the  reader  into  such  close,  loving  relationship  with  him  as  to  care  only  for  his  companionship. 
The  fullness  of  it  all  to  be  one  ”  with  him,  as  he  is  one  with  the  Father.  To  be  changed  from  glory  to 
glory  in  his  glorious  presence.  To  make  the  Christian  life  joyous,  majestic,  conquering. 

m*E4  lFICATIOWfl.~MS.  must  be  received  by  Oct.  ist;  not  over  60,000  words  nor  less  than  40,000. 
Not  merely  a  descriptive  life,  but  a  story  in  which  the  experiences  of  the  supposed  characters  bring  them 
into  intimate  relations  with  Christ  and  his  disciples,  hit  circumstances,  experiences  and  teachings.  Style, 
simple  and  plain;  such  as  will  hold  the  interest  of  children  from  eight  years  and  upwards. 

PARTlC’lj EARS.— Each  MS.  numbered  as  received.  Receipt  acknowledged  to  the  author,  with  num¬ 
ber  given.  Manuscripts  submitted,  without  names  of  authors,  to  three  judges.  Judgment  based  upon  merits 
as  stated.  Payment  on  completion  of  examination,  and  not  later  than  October  80th. 

WHY  UNDERTAKE  THK  BOOK.— It  is  not  a  long  one.  Most  books  are  written  first  and  a 
publisher  sought  afterwards.  You  have  the  additional  chance  of  securing  a  good  price  for  the  book  from 
us.9^As  the  time  is  short,  many  cannot  compete.  Few  at  this  season  can  spare  time.  A  choice  book  of  this 
kind  will  always  meet  with  ready  sale.  There  is  nothing  now  in  the  market  which  fills  the  place. 

Further  particulars  and  suggestions  on  application.  Address  MS.  and  communications  to  Bisok 
De|»isi*«iut>nl,  DAVID  €•  UOOK  PUBLiSHIIVO  €0.«  36  WMliInglon  SI.,  Cklengo.** 


'•.no  |PUREST,BEM 

.'WEST-TROK  H. 

t  CHIMES.  ETe.CATAL06UEkPRICES  FREE. 


FAVORABLY  KNOWN  SIN 

pHimen^aeHOOL  *  otHOt 
SEES- a  CO. 


DR.  FIELD’S 

“Open  Letters’’  to  Ingersoll. 

These  letters,  reprinted  with  additions,  from  the 
North  American  Review,  can  be  had  in  neat  pamph¬ 
let  form,  for  ten  cents,  postpaid,  on  application  to 


CHURCH  BELLS 

FtruoT  sau,  mbtal,  (OOpfai:  and  tiw.) 

Send  Ibr  Prio*  and  Ctalocu*. 
MdSHANE  BEAL  FOUNDBY.  BAl^lHOBE.  MO 


CLINTON  H.  MENEELT  BELL  COMPANY, 

TROY,  N.  Y., 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR 

CHURCH,  CHIME  AND  SCHOOL  BELLS. 


Soaad  DiMM  are  invisible,  and 
comfortable.  Relieve  more  came  of 


DEAFNESS 


than  all  devices  in  the  world.  H.  A. 
'Waleg.bA'’  .isbland  Block,  Chicago. 


Files  and  Binders. 

We  will  send  a  cloth  covered  binder  for  The 
Evangelist,  capable  of  holding  twenty- six  numbers, 
post  paid,  on  receipt  of  sixty  cents. 


The  Evangelist, 

33  Union  Square. 


Mv  Dear  Db.  Dunn  : 

In  this  aae  of  great  achievements,  I  consider  your  In¬ 
ventions  and  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  arti- 
flclal  teeth  preemluent.  You  have  developed  the  most 
perfect  dentures  that  science  car  devise.  In  appearance 
they  meet  the  want  beautifully  and  perfectly. 

Tbeir  purity  and  inert  nature  so  adapt  them  to  the  tis¬ 
sues  and  delicate  nerve  forces  that  the  functions  of  the 
system  are  undisturbed.  I  believe  that  the  use  of  them 
adds  beauty,  com'ort  and  years  of  life  to  your  patients 
and  I  wish  that  all  my  friends  so  unfortunate  as  to  need 
these  aids  to  comfort  and  beauty  might  have  the  benefit 
of  your  exceptional  skill  and  knowledge. 

John  P.  Newman, 

Feb.  33, 1894.  Bishop  of  the  M.  E.  Church. 

Send  for  pamphlet  or  consult  Dr.  W.  E.  Dunn,  331  Lex¬ 
ington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


A  %'ERY  POPULAR  OFBER. 

A  large  number  of  our  subscribers  have  already  availed 
themselves  of  the  extraordinary  offer  of  Rand,  McNally 
and  Company's  Atlas  for  $8.5  :  or  the  Atlas  with  a 
year'a  subscription  for  $5.25.  Send  a  postal  for  further 
particulars  to  The  Evangelis  3  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 


The  Nickel  Plate  Road  has  the  finest  sleeping 
cars  and  the  smoothest  road  bed. 


The  Blakeslee  Lessons, 

are  meeting  with  great  success 
everywhere.  An  unusual  op¬ 
portunity  is  offered  to  try  them 
in  comparison  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Lessons,  for  a  year’s 
study  of  the  “  Life  of  Christ,” 
commencing  July  ist.  They 
can  then  be  tested  on  their 
own  merits,  and  the  school 
study  the  same  subject  matter 
as  the  International  System. 

Send  for  free  specimen  copies 

of  either  Primary,  Intermediate,  or  Progres¬ 
sive  Quarterlies,  as  desired.  Address, 

Bible  Study  PublishingCo. 

21  Bromfield  St.,  Boston,  Hass. 


CHEAPEST 

BOOKSTORE 

IN  THE  WORLD  I 

THE  LARGEST  COLLECTIOH  OF  HEW  AHA 
SECOHD-HAHD  BOOKS  IH  THE  UHIKERSI 
At  a  great  reduction  from  Pnbllahen’  prices 

Send  ns  a  Postal  Card,  naming  any  book  yon  may  dt 
lire,  and  we  shall  quote  price  by  return  malL 

SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  LIBRARIES 

MAMMOTH  OAIALOOVK  FUMM, 

LECCAT  BROTHERS, 

81  Chambera  Street, 

M  door  West  of  City  Hall  Park  NEW  YOim 


THE  LEGEND  ON  YOUR  LABEL. 

Pasted  on  your  paper,  or  the  wrapper,  is  an  address- 
abel.  The  figures  after  the  name  on  the  label  show  the 
date  to  which  yonr  subscription  is  paid.  Kindly  ex¬ 
amine  this  labe  on  your  paper  and  see  if  anything  is  due 
The  Evanoelut.  If  so  please  remit  the  amount  to 
The  EvANOEursT, 

33  Union  Square,  N.  Y.  City. 
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By  H.  Huntington  Woodman. 


THE  CONGREHATION  .4ND  THE  NEW 
CHOIR. 

Following  out  the  suggestions  in  last  week’s 
Evangelist,  let  us  dwell  a  moment  longer  on 
this  timely  theme.  The  first  appearance  of 
the  choir  is  at  hand.  What  will  be  the  effect 
of  the  change  of  forces  in  the  organ  loft? 
Will  it  be  more  helpful  to  the  congregation, 
or  will  the  music  be  of  about  the  same  char¬ 
acter  as  heretofore?  Will  the  relations  of 
the  choir  to  the  pastor  and  people  be  cordial, 
or  will  the  new  faces  soon  assume  an  attitude 
of  indifference,  or  perhaps  hostility? 

In  the  musical  columns  of  The  Evangelist 
we  have  on  several  occasions  urged  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  musical  parts  of  the  service  above 
the  idea  of  entertainment.  We  have  urged 
the  engagement  of  organists  and  singers  with 
the  distinct  understanding  that  they  w’ere  to 
render  church  music  as  a  part  of  public  wor¬ 
ship  ;  and  now,  assuming  that  this  has  been 
attempted,  let  us  urge  the  people  generally  to 
look  at  the  choir  with  the  respect  due  to 
workers  in  Christ’s  cause. 

As  to  the  first  appearance  of  the  choir  on 
the  first  Sunday  morning  in  May,  bear  in 
mind  that  to  them  the  first  service  is  a  matter 
of  great  importance,  considerable  pride,  and 
not  a  little  anxiety.  If  the  music  goes  well, 
a  word  of  approval  after  the  service  from  a 
number  of  individuals  in  the  congregation, 
and  particularly  from  the  pastor  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Music  Committee,  will  be  a 
strong  incentive  to  continued  effort. 

If  there  should  be  some  awkward  break  or 
some  slight  imperfection  in  the  music,  treat 
it  as  a  matter  of  little  importance.  Even  if 
the  choir  break  down,  try  to  see  the  good 
points,  and  if  possible,  thank  the  organist  for 
some  of  the  good  parts  of  the  service.  A 
friendly  word  under  such  circumstances  would 
do  more  to  create  kind  feeling  than  a  dozen 
compliments  upon  a  perfect  service. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  social  rela¬ 
tions,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
choir  are  engaged  by  the  church,  and  that  all 
advances  should  be  made  by  the  latter.  Par¬ 
ticular  circumstances  will  suggest  ways 
whereby  the  personal  acquaintance  of  the 
choir  can  be  cultivated  and  by  which  they  can 
be  made  to  feel  that  they  are  a  part  of  the 
church.  We  repeat  the  suggestion  made  last 
week,  that  the  church  may  very  properly  give 
the  choir  a  reception  of  a  more  or  less  formal 
character. 

One  other  matter  of  a  somewhat  delicate 
nature  is  the  calling  upon  the  choir  for  extra 
gratuitous  services.  It  is  not  always  an  un¬ 
willingness  to  render  extra  service  that  creates 
the  friction  arising  from  this  cause,  but 
rather,  the  interference  with  professional 
work.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
a  professional  musician’s  life  is  a  continual 
rush  for  about  eight  months  in  the  year,  night 
and  day.  During  the  remaining  four  months 
he  has  comparative  leisure.  In  other  words, 
a  professional  musician  makes  his  yearly  living 
in  eight  months.  Hence  calls  for  extra  ser¬ 
vices,  without  remuneration,  are  apt  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  paying  engagements,  and  therefore 
cause  annoyance.  It  must  be  remembered 


,  that  the  average  salary  paid  to  organists  and 
choir  members  is  not  sufficient  for  them  to 
.  live  on  without  other  work  of  a  musical  or 
:  mercantile  nature. 

If  it  becomes  necessary  to  ask  for  extra 
gratuitous  service  from  the  choir,  ask  it  as  a 
,  favor,  and  thank  them  for  it.  If  possible, 

,  consult  their  convenience  and  let  them  feel 
I  that  their  busy  life  is  understood.  Organists 
■  and  singers  are  not  unwilling  to  help  in  any 
good  work,  but  it  is  extremely  annoying  to 
them  to  be  expected  to  give  their  time  for 
extra  work  without  compensation.  During 
the  leisure  months  a  choir  can  do  this  more 
conveniently,  a  fact  which  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  and  acted  upon  as  far  as  possible. 

And  now  a  word  to  the  choir :  On  you,  as 
organist  and  singers,  rests  a  great  responsi¬ 
bility.  Remember  the  nature  of  your  work. 
In  all  your  hymns  and  anthems  try  to  forget 
yourselves  and  the  congregation  and  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  words  and  music.  Never 
mind  pleasing  the  people — that  will  take  care 
of  itself  if  you  do  your  work  propery.  Be  re¬ 
sponsive  to  advances  of  individuals,  and  show 
interest  in  the  church.  If  you  are  called 
upon  for  extra  work,  do  it  cordially  if  it  is 
possible  to  do  it  at  all.  Above  all  things,  be 
reverent  in  church,  and  treat  the  rest  of  the 
service  as  you  wish  to  have  your  part  treated. 
Finally,  we  commend  to  all  concerned  the  key 
to  better  relations  between  choir  and  congre¬ 
gation  :  Mutual  Respect  and  Christian  Fellow¬ 
ship. 

NEW  MUSIC. 

I  From  The  Biglow  and  Main  Company,  New 
York : 

A  Day  with  Birds  and  Flowers.  By  Hu¬ 
bert  P.  Main.  This  is  a  special  service  for 
Children’s  Day,  and  consists  of  hymns,  re¬ 
sponsive  readings  and  recitations.  The  music, 
with  the  exception  of  the  opening  and  closing 
congregational  hymns,  is  written  by  Hubert 
P.  Main  in  a  very  light  style. 

From  Fillmore  Brothers,  New  York: 

Hark!  Hark!  My  Soul.  By  Hubert  P. 
Main.  A  new  tune  to  the  old  hymn.  We  still 
prefer  the  usual  tunes  by  Dykes  and  Smart. 

O,  That  I  had  Wings.  By  Osborne  W. 
Lane.  A  light  and  verv'  simple  anthem  for 
tenor  solo  and  chorus. 

Hear  Me  when  I  Call.  By  J.  H.  Tenney. 
An  easy  chorus  anthem,  parts  of  which  are 
excellent.  The  anthem  is  put  together  in 
rather  a  scrappy  fashion,  which  mars  its  effect 
as  a  whole.  Some  of  the  scraps,  however, 
would  make  effective  responses  after  a  prayer 
or  lesson. 

These  anthems  appear  in  the  supplement  to 
the  April  number  of  the  Musical  Messenger. 
From  Novello,  Ewer  and  Company,  New  York  : 

Lord,  I  call  upon  Thee.  By  Arnold  D. 
Culley.  A  strong  and  effective  anthem  for 
soprano  solo  and  chorus.  The  solo  is  a  par¬ 
ticularly  good  example  of  a  churchly  style, 
being  simple,  melodious,  dignified,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  words. 

From  Arthur  P.  Schmidt,  Boston  ; 

When  the  D.4.y  of  Pentecost  was  pclly 
Come.  By  Arthur  Kempton.  An  easy  and 
effective  anthem  for  Whitsuntide,  written  for 
soprano  solo  and  chorus. 

Sweet  is  the  Light  of  Sabbath  Eve.  By 
Ralph  L.  Baldwin.  This  anthem  appears  to 
have  been  written  in  the  style  and  spirit  of  a 
string  quartet.  Some  of  the  intervals  are  de¬ 
cidedly  awkward  for  voices,  but  if  once  mas- 
i  tered.  the  anthem  would  be  effective. 

The  Holy  Shrine  (The  Song  of  the  Magi). 
By  Ernest  Newton.  A  Christmas  song  for  a 
bass  or  baritone  (words  by  F.  E.  Weatherley) 
of  great  excellence.  It  is  published  in  two 
keys,  and  can  be  sung  by  a  contralto  voice, 
although  it  really  requires  a  male  voice  to 
give  it  an  effective  performance. 


Children’s  Day  Music. 


J.  W.  TUFTS, 
M.  C.  HAZARD, 


PILGRIM  SERIES. 

[•  Editors. 

'  No.  XXVII,  MY  COUNTRY; 

TWO  EDITIONS.  H 

I  Original,  16  pp.,  04.00. 

XXXI,  THE  CHILD  IN  THE  MIDST. 

8  pp.  Pric**,  3  ceiitH;  lOO  t-opieH,  0)2.00. 

Also,  regular  edition,  original  luuaie,  16  pp.,  04.0  O 
of  the  following:— 

III,  CHILDREN  AND  THE  KINQDOn. 

VI,  CHILD  IN  THE  TEHPLE. 

XI,  BIBLE  CHILDREN. 

XV,  THE  GOOD  FIGHT. 

XIX,  MY  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 

XXIII,  THE  LORD’S  GARDEN. 

“If  there  Is  anjrtbing  better  in  the  way  of  a  children’s 
musical  service,  it  has  not  come  under  our  observation.’* 
—Christian  at  Work. 

•**  Samples  2  cents  each.  **« 


fongregational  Sunday  School  A  PuhllNhliig  Society, 
BOSTON  AND  CHICAGO. 


MusicLil  l:nler(ainiiients 


for  Toung  Folka.  For  uae  in  public  and  private 
sebooU,  and  tbe  home.  Tablaaux,Marcbes,DriUa,ete. 
A  Capital  Song,  a  lesson  in  geography.  eO-  vw/J. 

Bali  Tossing,  a  series  of  eTolutions.  ao  rmrr. 
HsrOSS,  A  marching  song  for  oovs.  /y  cents. 

Japanese  Parasol  March  and  Drill,  soeeuts. 
Song  of  the  Rain  Drops,  a  motion  song,  cents. 
Tambourine  March  and  Drill,  so  cents. 

TodaXf  A  character  sketch  with  tableaux,  40  cents. 

Tomorrow  or  the  Music  of  the  Future,  socts. 
The  Ten  Little  Sunflowers,  a  immorous  ohoru, 

and  encore.  Very  entertaining,  yo  cents. 

Yesterday  or  Grandma’s  Dream,  a  beautiful  imir 

sketch  with  old  time  costumes,  jo  cents. 

Theory  and  Practice,  a  singing  class  lesson,  cocts. 

The  Jolly  Little  Walters,  60  cents. 

The  Little  Turkkee  Turks,  SO  cents. 

I*m  Ashamed  to  Look  my  Dolly  In  the  Eyee* 

A  cute  song  for  a  bright  little  girl.  40  rents, 

SEND  FOR  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


for  10  cevto. 

- PUBLISHED  BY - 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO., 

CniCINXATI.  .  .  sew  YORK.  -  CHICACO 


If  Yon  Want  the  LATEST  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SONG 
BOOK  by  IRA  U.  SANKEY, 


WINNOWED 


SONGS. 


357  8our»;  S35  per  lOO,  in  Boards.  Many  of  the  lead* 
ng  Sunday-schools  in  the  laiid  have  adopted  this  book. 

TH£BlGLOWkMAlNCO.|  THE  JOHN  CHUBCH  CO. 

76  E.  Ninth  St.,  New  York.  |  S.  E.  C.  4th  A  Elm  Cincinnati 


A  DAY  WITH  BIRDS  AND  FLOWERS 

New  Songs,  Recitations,  Hymns, 

Scripture  Readings. 

A  Bkautipcl,  16-Paoe  Service, 


Floral  Praise 
No.  12. 


For  Children's  Day, 


By  HUBERT  P.  MAIN. 

•4  per  100  ;  5  cents  each  by  mall. 

THE  BICLOW  &  MAIN  CO. 

76  East  9th  St.,  New  York.  216  Wabash  Aue.,  Chicago 


CHILDREN’S  DAY 

CONCERT  EXERCISE. 

By  far  the  best  one  we  have  ever  published,  is  CON¬ 
SIDER  THE  LILIES.  The  program  is  full  of  the 
brightest  kind  of  music  and  new  features— conversations, 
recitations  and  kindergarten.  Price,  5  cts ,  ^  cents  per 
dozen,  postpaid.  Fillmore  Bros..  141  W.  6th  St ,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  40  Bible  House,  New  York. 

Send  for  complete  list. 


Anniversary  hymns  and  music  of  the 
Brooklyn  Sunday-School  Union,  three  cents  (.03) 
each.  By  mail,  fprepaid)  live  cents  (.05).  C.  C.  Shelley, 
Publisher,  No.  12  College  Place,  New  York. 


HOOK  A  HASTINGS  CO., 
Boston  and  New  York. 
Established  in  1827. 


Take  the  Nickel  Plate  Read  to  Chicago. 

Buffet  sleeping  cars  on  the  Nickel  Plate  Road. 


XUM 


Miiy  3,  1394. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


Colored  Dress  Linens  and 
Colored  Linen  Ducks. 

Liadies’  Custiiuies  ot  these  materials 
will  be  very  iasliioiiable  for  mountain 
and  seashore  this  Summer. 

All  imiiortation,  just  received  this 
week,  direct  from  Bellast,  contains  the 
new'est  and  choicest  colors:  Natural, 
Lemon,  Tan,  Navy,  Butcher-Blue.  La¬ 
vender,  Nile,  Reseda,  Pink  and  Azure. 

These,  with  a  large  selection  ol  Galatea 
and  Homesp'.in  Cloths,  all  ot  the  latest 
and  best,  are  now  displayed  in  our  Linen 
Department  on  the  main  floor. 

James  McCreery  &  Co., 

BROADWAY  &  11th  STRRET, 

NEW'  YORK 


KNITTED  TABLE  PADDING 


Ha  ii'ff  enaartf  part  of  every  wen-appointeil  dining  service 

WE  GUARANTEE 

it  to  wash,  and  retain  its  original  softness, 
not  hardening  as  felt  and  other  cheap  sub¬ 
stitutes  do. 

Boston,  December  27,  1890. 

THE  Knitted  Matthess  Co  ,  Can.on  Junction,  Mass. 

Gentlemen: — You  have  asked  us  what  success  we  have  had 
with  tbe  Knitted  Table  Felting,  so  much  used  for  household 
purposes  under  damask  cloths,  and  we  are  glad  to  reply  that  It 
meetr  with  aeneral  satisfaction,  and  we  sell  more  of  It  than 
any  other  material  for  that  purpose.  We  believe  It  an  excel¬ 
lent  article  In  every  way. 

SHEPARD,  NORWELL  &  CO.. 

26  to  42  Winter  Street. 

IHCIOT  having  “Knitted  Table  Padding.”  At  all 
inOIOI  the  leading  dry-goods  houses.  Write  us  for 
samples  and  catalogue. 

KNITTED  MATTRESS  CO., 

Canton  Junction,  Mantt. 


HOUSE 

FURNISHING. 

Cooking  Utensils, 

Cutlery,  Crockery, 

Fine  China  and  Gla.ss, 
Cedar  and  Camphor  wood  Chests, 

Water  Filters  and  Coolers, 

Eddy  Refrigerators. 


130  and  132  W.  42nd  Street. 


2V 


PLUSH 

CARPETS. 

The  most  econoiuiciil,  uii.l,  we  think,  the  best  wear¬ 
ing  Carpets  made,  at  .shuiit  (ncd  some  even  less  than) 
the  price  of  a  gootl  Hotly  Brussels. 

MATTINGS. 

Our  new  Importations  of  China  an.l  Japanese 
Straw,  Just  landed;  In  novel  effects  of  cotton  and 
trout  line  warps:  white  and  red  checks  and  some 
fancy  patterns,  FROM  93..'i0  PER  ROLL  OF  40 
YARDS,  or  10c.  PER  YARD. 

■‘THE  NEW  BASKET  WEAVE”  (Jointless),  in 
fine  fancy  styles,  at  OT.OO  PER  ROLL,  OR  %0c. 
PER  VARD. 

Furniture  Coverings. 

A  special  line  of  TAPESTRIES,  in  silk,  wool  and 
cotton  (netv  colorings). 

AT  ABOCT  ONE-HALF  THEIR  VALLE. 

A  complete  assortment  of  Point  d'Esprlt  Frilled 
Muslin  Curtains,  also  Cottage  Draperies, 

AT  GREATLY  REDITCEU  PRICES. 

SHEPPARD  KNAPP  &  CO., 

SIXTH  AVE.,  13TH  AND  14TH  STS' 


FIFTY-NINTH  YEAH. 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

33  Uoion  Square,  New  York. 


HENRY  M.  FIELD,  D.D.,  Editor. 
HENRY  R.  ELLIOT,  Publisher. 


Terms:  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreigm  countries  Sl.Ot  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year's  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars, 
in  clubs  of  live  or  more,  Two  dollars  each. 

The  paper  will  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber 
for  three  months  for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 

suiiscRiBBRS  who  change  their  address  sbonld  notify  us 
at  once,  and  the  paper  will  be  sent  to  the  new  address 
till  notified  to  the  contrary. 

Advertising  Rates,  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Address  The  Evangelist, 

33  Union  Square,  New  Yoik, 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  A'ew  York  as  seeond-eUtss 
wail  matter. 


John  cattnach, 

TRUNK  AND  BAR  MANUFACTURER, 

730  Broadway,  New  Y'ork. 

Would  caU  particular  attentlou  to 

“  THE  CATTNACH  TRUNK,” 
as  being  the  strongest  and  lightest  ever  prodnced. 

The  reputation  of  this  bouse  for  tbe  manufacture  of 
s'jperior  goods  is  still  maintained. 

THE  EVANGELIST 
ON  TRIAL! 

There  are  a  good  many  trials  going  on  just  now  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  The  Evangelist  hereby 
follows  the  fashion. 

The  Evangelist  will  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new 

subscriber  for 

Three  Months,  for  Twenty-Five  Cents 

This  is  putting  down  the  price  below  the  bare  me¬ 
chanical  cost.  But  we  believe  that  if  a  good  Presbyte¬ 
rian  once  contracts  The  Evangelist  habit,  he  or  she 
is  a  reader  for  life,  so  we  can  afford  to  make  a  tempting 
offer  as  a  starter.  Address 

The  Evangelist, 

DECKER  BUILDINa :  33  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 


The  Bureau  of  Information 

will  assist  you  in  ascertaining  the  latest  and  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  Church  work;  what  is  new  in  Sunday- 
School  apparatus,  literature  or  methods;  the  most  desir¬ 
able  furniture,  upholstery  and  decoration  for  churches, 
chapels,  lecture  rooms,  etc.;  facts  about  organs  or  other 
musical  instruments  and  suitable  and  effective  church 
music,  or  any  other  matters  affecting  the  spiritual  oi 
temporal  interests  of  your  church. 

We  are  in  a  position  to  supply  you  with  prompt  and 
reliable  information  on  churcn  problems  of  whatever 
sort,  and  as  a  subscriber  you  are  entitled  to  use  our 
facilities  freely.  Address 

The  evangelist, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Information  Bureau. 


THE  TOURIST  SEASON. 


European  Summer  Tours 

Under  Experienced  Lesdertthip  of 
Rev.  W.  N.  Ackley. 

0190 1  Spain,  Italy.  Switzerland,  Germany.  Holland, 
to  Relginm,  France,  England,  Scotland,  Ireland. 
•450  Fur  fnli  itiDeraries  address 

Rev.  W\  N.  ACKLEY,  Warren,  R.  I. 


Europe,  Holy  Land,  California,  New  Mexico,  Florida, 
etc.  Select  party  May  12,  "Fulda.”  Excursions  and 
individual  tickets.  Choicest  berths  all  lines.  Tourist 
Gazette  fr.e.  H.  GAZE  &  SONS.  113  B’way.  N.  Y.  (Est. 
1844.)  Official  Ticket  Agts  Chief  Trunk  Lines. 


VACATION  TOUR  IN  EUROPE. 

Party  carefully  selecte)*,  and  strictly  limited,  under  my 
own  escort.  EDWARD  FRANKLYN  COLE,  A.M.. 

P.  O  Box  1409,  New  York. 


FI  ID  ft  DU  Personally  conducted  parties  through 
tlJIllJr  t  fl^t>toi>e.  Fifth  season.  Special  advan- 
bwiiwi  k  tages.  For  Itineraries  with  full  narticu- 
lars,  address  Mrs.  M.  A.  Choblby,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Two  Spring  Tonra  to  Washington.  D.  C. 

On  Thursday,  May  3d.  and  Thursday,  May 
24tb,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  will 
run  two  delightful  spring  tours  to  the  National 
Capital.  These  are  what  are  called  three-day 
trips,  and  embody  all  tbe  advantages  of  an 
expensive  trip,  as  well  as  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  seeing  the  beautiful  city  of  Wash¬ 
ington  under  the  most  favorable  circum¬ 
stances. 

The  rate  from  New  York,  §18,  and  from 
Philadelphia  and  Wilmington,  §11,  carries  with 
it  transportation  in  a  special  train  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  standard  coaches,  accompanied 
by  experienced  tourist  agent  and  chaperon, 
who  aid  the  tourists  very  materially  in  their 
journeying  in  and  about  Washington,  and 
hotel  accommodations  at  the  best  of  Washing¬ 
ton’s  hostelries.  Tbe  special  train  will  leave 
New  York  at  11.00  A.M!.,  and  Philadelphia  at 
1.50  P.M. ,  arriving  at  destination  in  time  for 
supper.  Returning  the  special  train  will  leave 
the  Capital  City  on  the  Saturday  following. 
Descriptive  itineraries  of  Washington  and  its 
beautiful  surroundings  may  be  procured  upon 
application  to  tbe  tourist  department  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  1106  Broadway,  New 
York,  or  233  South  Fourth  Street,  or  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  ticket  agents.  Apply 
for  space  on  these  tours  at  once. 


PRESERVE  YOUR  EVANGELISTS. 

Now  that  Tax  Evanoxust  is  published  in  a  shape  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  wfil  wish  a 
binder  for  the  purpose  o  keeping  a  file  in  the  beet  order 
We  can  supply  snob  binder  for  60  cents  each,  postage 
prepaid.  Address  Tr  Evanoblist.  P.  O.  Box  2330,  New 
York  city. 
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N  paint  the  best  is  the  cheapest. — Don’t  be 

misled  by  trying  what  is  said  to  be  “just  as  good,”  but  when 
you  paint  insist  upon  having  a  genuine  brand  of 


Strictly  Pure  White  Lead 

It  costs  no  more  per  gallon  than  cheap  paints,  and  lasts  many 
times  as  long. 

Look  out  for  the  brands  of  White  Lead  offered  you  ;  any  of 
the  following  are  sure: 


ANCHOR  ”  (Cincinnati).  “JEWETT  ’•  (New  York). 

‘ARMSTRONO  ft  McKEUVY”  (Pittabursh).  “  KENTUCKY  "  (Louisville). 


“  ATLANTIC”  (New  York). 

“  BEYMER-BAUMAN  ”  (PittebuiYb). 
“  BRADLEY  ”  (New  York). 

"  BROOKLYN  ”  (New  York). 

“  COLLIER  ”  (9L  Louis). 
“CORNELL"  (Buffalo). 
“DAVIS.CHAMBERS”  (Pittsburgh) 
“  ECKSTEIN  ”  (Cincinnati). 
FAHNESTOCK”  (Pittsburgh). 


“  JOHN  T.LEWIS  ft  BROS.  CO.”  (Phila.) 
"  MORLEY  ”  (Cleveland). 

“  MISSOURI  ”  (SL  Louis). 

“  RED  SEAL  ”  (SL  Louis). 

“SALEM”  (Salem,  Mass.) 

“  SHIPMAN  ”  (Chicago). 

“  SOUTHERN  ”  (St.  Louis  and  Chicago). 
“ULSTER "  (New  York). 

“  UNION  ”  (New  York). 


For  Colors. — National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors. 

These  colors  are  sold  in  one-pound  cans,  each  can  being  sufficient  to  tint  25  pounds  of 
Strictly  Pure  White  Lead  the  desired  shade;  they  are  in  no  sense  ready-mixed  paints,  but  a  com¬ 
bination  ol  perfectly  pure  colors  in  the  handiest  form  to  tint  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead. 

A  good  many  thousand  dollars  have  been  saved  property-owners  by  having  our  book  on 
painting  and  color-card.  Send  us  a  postal  card  and  get  Ixith  free. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  CO.,  New  York. 


Hotels. 


THE  ST.  DENIS, 

Broadway  and  Eleventh  Street, 

Opposite  Grace  Church,  NEW  YORK. 

EUROPEAN  PLAN. 


“There  IS  an  atmosphere  of  home  comfort  and  hospita¬ 
ble  treatment  at  the  St.  Denis  which  is  rarely  met  with 
in  a  public  house,  and  which  insensibly  draws  you  there 
as  often  as  you  turn  your  face  toward  New  York.” 


SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

HOTEL,  “THE  AMERICAN.” 

(Brunswick.) 

14th  season  opens  May  15th. 

Steam  heat,  passenger  elevator,  etc. „ 

OEO.  A.  FARNHAM,  Proprietor. 
Special  rates  for  the  conventions. 

DR.  STRONG-S  SANITARIUM, 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

popular  resort  for  health  or  recreation.  Elevator, 
electric  b^ts,  steam,  sun  parlor  and  promt  nade  on  the 
roof:  suites  of  rooms  with  baths;  Saratoga  waters. 
New  Turkish  and  Russian,  all  baths  and  all  health  ap- 
■liances.  Special  rates  to  Commissioners  to  General 
Assembly.  Send  for  Illustrated  circular. 


Capon  Springs  and  Baths, 

HAMPSHIRE  CO..  W.  VA. 


For  Hoalth„or  Pleasure,  the  place  for  you  to 

Summer.  U5  miles  west  of  VVashington  City,  on  the 
Great  North  Mountain.  Write  for  Pamphlet  and  say 
where  you  saw  the  ad.  *40,  .  $60.  $56  to  $60  per  month 

according  to  location.  Special  rate  for  all  season. 

W.  H.  SALE,  Prop. 


THE  CHALFONTE, 


Auantic  City, 


New  Jersey. 


Ojr  THE  OCEAN  ERONT. 

Thoroughly  mndern  and  complete.  Hot  and  cold  sea 
water  baths.  Passenger  elevaior.  etc.  Send  for  descrip- 
«ve  Ul^trated^bookllt.  E.  ROBERTS  ft  SONS. 

Board  for  the  summer.  Pleasant  rooms  and  piazza. 

Good  table.  For  terms  address  BOX  176,  Fleming- 
ton,  N.  J. 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

«  (Jeneral  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
renes  In  Saratoga  May  17. 

rHE  SARATOCIAN 

DubUsh  complete  dally  reporte  of  the  proceedings, 
18  been  its  custom  with  previous  assemblies. 

[K  Dailt  Sabatooian  sen*  post  paid  to  any  address 
ng  the  session  of  the  assembly  forSOc.  Subwriptions 
Iv^  at  any  time.  Money  orders,  drafts  and  cnecks 
id  be  made  payable  to  The  Saratooian.  Address 
:  SARATOGIAN,  Saratoga  Springs.  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  SEAMEN'S  FRIEND  SOCIETY. 

The  sixty  sixth  anniversary  of  the  American  Seamen’s 
Friend  Soi  iets  will  be  held  in  the  Pilgrim  t  'uurcb  of  New 
York,  on  the  comer  of  Madison  Avenue  and  Lflst  Street, 
on  Sunday,  Msv  6,  at  1’  a.m.  The  annual  sermon  will  be 
preached  by  the  pastor.  Rev.  Samuel  H.  VirKin,  D.D., 
aud  an  abstract  of  the  annual  report  will  be  lead  by  tbe 
Secretary.  Tbe  sixty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  tbe  Soci¬ 
ety  will  be  held  in  tbe  cLapel  of  the  Ssilors’  Home,  190 
Cherry  Street,  on  Monday,  May  7,  at  3  P.M.,  when  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  year  will  be  submitted,  the  usual  business 
transacted  and  addresses  made.  Life  Directors,  Life 
Members  and  ail  the  friends  of  tbe  seamen  are  cordially 
invited  to  be  present.  W.  C.  Stitt.  Sec..  76  Wall  St. 


IXTKRESTIXG  CORRESPONDENCE. 

CrawfordsvUle,  Ind..  Mar.  20. 1894. 

Electrollbration  Co. 

Gentlemen:  Inclosed  1  hand  you  some  correspondence 
from  Elder  Silvester  .lassell,  A.M.,  a  great  preacher 
and  author  of  a  valuable  “Church  History.”  The  con¬ 
tents  will  doubtless  prove  gratifying  to  you. 

Yours  truly,  D.  Bartlby. 

Wllliamstown,  N.  C.,  Mar.  12tb,  1894. 

Dr.  D.  Bartley, 

Crawfordsville,  Ind.  II 

Dear  Brother:  I  herewith  enclose  you  two  testimonials 
in  regard  to  the  Electropoise;  tbe  first,  after  a  few 
months,  and  the  second  after  nearly  three  years’  use  of 
the  instrument.  I  know  nothing  equal  to  It  in  tbe  Mate¬ 
ria  Medica.  Yours  sincerely,  Sylvestkr  Hassbll. 

Williamston,  N.  C..  Mar.  9, 1893. 

I  have  found  more  relief  in  Bright’s  disease  from  a 
few  months’  use  of  the  Electrojraise,  than  from  all  patent 
medicines,  physicians’  prescriptions,  mineral  waters, 
“faith  healing,”  and  a  winters  residence  in  a  warm 
climate.  Stlvestbk  Habsbll. 

Williamston,  N.  C.,  Mar.  13th,  1894. 

During  my  recent  tour  in  Texas,  Loutsiana.  Alabama, 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  while  travelling  about  five 
thousand  miles  and  preaching  day  and  night.  I  was 
blessed  of  the  Lord  to  receive  wonderful  strentrih  and 
ease  and  sleep,  great  relief  for  my  kldoejs,  heart  and 
nerves  from  the  Electropoise.  I  have  taken  no  medicine, 
and  I  am  far  better  off  than  when  1  took  twelve  doses  ot 
doctors’  medicine,  and  half  a  gallon  of  Lithia  water  a 
day.  I  weigh  one-hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds,  and 
mv  complexion  is  that  of  perfect  health. 

Physicians  owe  it  to  the  high  demands  of  their  noble 
calling  and  to  tbe  cause  of  suffering  humanity  to  test 
the  virtues  of  tbe  Electropoise  with  carefuluess  and 
impartiality.  I  wish  that  every  family  owned  and 
would  properly  me  the  instrument. 

I  am  not  an  agent  and  have  no  connection  with  tbe 
Electropoise  Company,  and  have  no  other  motive  in 
writing  these  testimonials  than  a  desire  to  relieve  suffer¬ 
ing.  Stlvbstbr  Hassell. 

Investigation  invited.  Consultation  and  advice  free. 
Descriptive  book  mailed  to  any  address. 

ELECTROLIBRATION  CO.. 

345  Fourth  Aye.,  New  York. 


Permanent  Roofs. 

What  is  tbe  use  of  a  roof  that  is  only  temporarily 
water-tight?  There  are  few  which  are  proof  against 
wind,  rain  and  heat  very  long,  unless  they  have  been 
coated  with  genuine  dark  red  elate  roofing  paint,  which 
makes  a  new  slate  root  out  of  even  an  old  shingle  affair. 
It  has  a  heavy  and  durable  body,  but  is  easily  applied  by 
any  one;  will  neither  rust  nor  corrode,  and  enables  tbe 
owner  to  save  his  roof  at  a  ridiculously  low  cost.  Slate 
paint  is  elastic  and  fiexible,  water  and  spark  proof  and 
contains  no  tar. 

For  new  roofs  Rubber  Roofing  has  ail  the  merits  of 
metal,  all  tbe  virtues  of  slate,  and  ail  the  good  qualities 
ot  Singles  at  half  the  eonl.  Careful  estimates  promptly 
given  if  you  etate  site  of  roof.  Send  for  book  circular 
(free  If  you  nientinn  this  paper).  INDIANA  PAINT  & 
ROOFING  (30.,  43  West  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Write  at  once.  _ 


Good  reports  are  coming  in  from  poultry  raisers  in 
every  part  of  tbe  country  who  have  tested  the  Improved 
Victor  Incubator,  marie  by  Geo.  Ertel  Co.,  of  (ioinev.  Ill. 
This  tncniMLtor  represents  tbe  latest  advance  in  chicken 
hatching  and  it  proves  a  revelation  to  all  who  have  been 
struggling  along  with  the  old  fashioned  iocubators.  The 
manufacturers  send  descriptive  circulars  to  any  one 
free  of  charge. 


ENTERTAINMENTS  AND  COLLECTIONS. 

Metropolitan  Moseum  of  Art,  Central  Park.  82nd 
street  and  Fifth  Avenue.  Collection  of  Paintings, 
Sculpture,  and  works  of  ancient  and  modern  art.  Ad¬ 
mission  free. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Slat  street 
and  Ninth  Avenue.  Fine  collection  representative  of 
Natural  History  of  United  States  and  adjacent  coun¬ 
tries.  Admission  free. 

Lenox  Library,  Fifth  Avenue  and  70th  street.  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  rare  books  and  two  galleries  of  paintings.  Ad¬ 
mission  free. 

Astor  Library.  34  Lafayette  Place.  Exhibition  of  rare 
books,  ancient  itluminated  manuscripts,  busts,  portraits 
etc.  Admission  free. 

National  Academy  of  Design,  33rd  street  and  Fourth 
Avenue.  Sixty- ninth  Annual  Exhibition  villbeopento 
tbe  public  from  April  3nd  to  May  13tb.  Fine  Collection 
of  Painiings  by  American  artists.  Admission  35  cents. 

Avery  Art  Galleries,  .388  Fifth  Avenue.  Collection  of 
paintings  by  Charles  Melville  Saiirb.  Admission  tree. 

The  Tiffany  Chai^l,  .333  Fourth  Ave.  As  exhibited 
at  the  Columbian  Expvisition.  Daily  from  9  a.m.  to  4:30 
P.M. 


PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  spring  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Prince¬ 
ton  Theological  Seminary  will  be  held  at  Princeton. 
New  Jersey,  in  tbe  old  Oratory  of  the  Seminary, on  Mon¬ 
day,  May  7th,  11^,  at  2  P.  M.  Tbe  Examining  Commit¬ 
tee  will  meet  in  the  Oratory  at  3  P.  M.,  on  tbe  Thursday 
before.  May  3d.  The  usual  diplomas  will  be  confeireri 
on  tbe  next  graduating  class  on  Tuesday.  May  8th,  in  the 
Chapel,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
when  the  students  will  be  dlsmi  sed  with  an  address  by 
the  Rev.  Joseph  T.  Smith,  D.D.,  of  Baltimore,  or  his 
alterni,te,  tbe  Rev.  James  11.  Muiiay,  D.D.,  of  Princeton. 

William  E.  Schenck,  Secretary  ot  the  Board. 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATIO.V  OF  THE  SEMINARY. 

The  Alumni  Association  of  Princeton  Seminary  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  in  the  Seminary  Chnpel,  on 
Tuesday,  May  8,  at  11.30  A..VI.,  when  a  Necrological 
Report  will  be  presented.  After  the  transaction  of  its 
usnal  business,  the  Association  will  adjourn  to  the  First 
Presbyterian  (3hurch.  to  attend  tbe  inauguration  of  tbe 
Rev.  Geerhardus  Vos,  Ph.  D.,  D.D.,  as  Professor  of 
Biblical  Theology,  at  13  M. 

I'be  Alumni  will  dine  together  in  Stuart  Hall  in  the 
afternoon.  William  E.  Schenck,  Joseph  H.  Dulles, 
Secretaries  of  the  Association. 

RAILROAD  TIIANSPOHTATION. 

Alumni,  members  of  their  families,  and  friends  of  the 
Seminary,  can  obtain  orders  for  excu  sioii  rickets  at 
reduced  rates,  good  going  from  May  3d  to  May  8tb,  and 
good  in  returning  till  May  9th.  by  applying  to  Rev.  J.  H. 
Dulles,  Princeton,  N.  J.  But  tickets  on  clerical  orders 
mav  be  had  at  lower  rat  s  than  these  excursion  tickets. 

TRAINS  LEAVE  ARRIVE  AT 

New  York.  8.3(1  a.m  Princeton,  10.1'J  a.m. 

Philadelphia.  8  31),  8.3U  a.m.  “  9.33  10.12  a.m. 

PriLceton.1.35,4  11,6,6.48p.m.  N.Y, 3 23. .^.W, 7.03. 7.23p.m. 

“  3.15.  3.25.  .5.48  p.m.  Phila.,  3.60, 6.13,  7.30  p.m. 


AUBURN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY.  ANNI¬ 
VERSARY  WEEK,  1894. 

Tuesday,  May  8.  Examinations,  with  the  address,  in 
the  evening,  by  tbe  Rev.  George  W.  Knox,  D.D.,  of  Japan, 
before  the  Society  of  Inquiry. 

Wednesday,  9tb.  Examinations,  with  the  sermon,  in 
the  evening,  by  tbe  Rev.  Halsey  B.  Stevenson  ot  Wolcott, 
before  the  Alumni. 

Thursday,  lOtb.  Meetings 'of  the  Boards  of  Commis¬ 
sioners  and  Trustees  at  9  A.>L;  Alumni  dinner  at  1  P.M.; 
addresses  of  members  of  the  graduating  class,  with  the 
presentation  of  diplomeus,  and  an  address  by  tbe  presi¬ 
dent  of  tbe  seminary,  tbe  Rev.  Henry  M.  Booth,  D.D., 
at  7.31)  P.M. 

Tbe  Alumni  and  friends  of  the  seminary,  who  expect 
to  be  present,  and  who  desire  entertainment,  ate  re¬ 
quested  to  send  their  names  to  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Riggs.  A 
cordial  invitation  is  extended. 


MARRIAGES. 

Dey— Covert.— In  New  York,  April  18,  by  the  Rev. 
James  H.  Hoadley,  D.D.,  Augusta  Pendleton  Covert  and 
Richard  .S.  Dey,  both  of  New  York 

Silver  —  Hopkins.  —  At  the  Deer  Creek  Harmony 
Church,  near  Glenville,  Md.,  .^ril  18th,  by  the  Rev. 
Harvey  Shaw  of  Wayne  County,  Pa.,  (a  Lafayette  College 
classmate  of  the  groom)  assists  by  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Fitz 
Simons,  the  pastor  of  the  church.  Miss  Lillie  M.  Hopkins 
to  Benjamin  H.  Silver. 

DEATHS. 

Baker.— At  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  April  13,  1894,  Rev.  John 
E.  Baker,  aged  62  years. 

Atwood.— At  Florida,  N.  Y.,  on  Sunday,  April  1.5,  Mrs. 
Julia  A.  Atwood,  in  tbe  89th  year  of  her  age. 

The  deceased  was  tbe  daughter  of  James  W»od,  Esq  , 
who  was  for  45  years  an  Elder  in  the  Ist  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Florida,  and  sister  of  Kev.  D.  T.  Wood,  for  M 
years  pastor  in  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  and  of  Rev.  J.  W. 
Wood,  for  16  years  yastor  in  Chester,  N.  Y.,  and  19  years 
in  Allentown,  Pa. 

Left  early  a  widow  with  young  children,  hers  was  a 
busy,  laborious  life ;  but,  upheld  by  strong  faith  in  a 
coyenant-keeping  God,  she  found  time  for  a  large  hearted 
hoi-oitality  and  to  minister  wherever  s'ckness  or  death 
called  for  tbe  tender  offices  of  a  sympathizing  f  1  lend. 

ur  a  family  remarkable  for  longevity,  she  retained  to 
tbe  last  her  nrightness  of  mind,  her  intimate  sympathy 
with  the  young,  and  all  her  native  grace  and  dignity  of 
character.  living  and  dying  in  tbe  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  in  nope  of  tbe  rest  that  remaineth  for  the 
people  of  God. 


WOODIiAWN  CBMBTBRT. 

WOODLAWN Statlon(24th  Ward).  Harlem  Railroad. 
Office.  No.  20  East  23d  Street. 


A  former  New  York  pastor  would  be  glad  to  hear  from 
ministers  or  churches  looking  for  vacation  sup¬ 
plies.  Address  A.  B.,  The  Evangelist,  ^  Union  Square, 
New  York. 


A  widow  as  housekeeper  in  private  family.  I'hor- 
oughly  competent  in  all  household  duties.  Good 
reterences.  37  E.  38th  St.  Mrs.  M.  Harris. 


May  3,  1«94. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


ai 


THE  GENERAL  A88EMBLT. 

Tbe  one  hundred  and  sixth  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  will  meet  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Saratoga,  N.  Y..  Thursday, 
May  17,  1894,  and  will  he  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the  re¬ 
tiring  Moderator.  Rev.  Willis  G.  Craig,  D.D.,  LL.D.  The 
underslirned.  constituting  tbe  Committee  on  Commis¬ 
sions,  will  be  present  at  tbe  church  on  May  17,  at  8:90  a.m.. 
to  receive  the  credentials  of  Commissioners. 

Wm.  Hxnry  Roberts,  Stated  Clerk. 

Wm.  E.  Moore,  Permanent  Clerk. 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY,  1894, 

The  Rev.  J.  N.  Crocker,  O.D.,  of  Saratoga  Springs, 
writes  to  The  Evangelist ;  Saratoga  Springs  has  abund¬ 
ant  accommodations.  Rooms  with  board  at  one  dollar 
per  day  have  already  been  engaged  eaungh  to  give  a  sep¬ 
arate  room  to  every  commissioner  and  officer  of  tbe 
General  Assembly  and  secretaries  of  tbe  Boards,  and  hi' 
within  ten  minutes  walK  of  tbe  church.  Commissionei  s 
bringing  their  wives  can  avail  themselves  of  the  same 
rate  for  them.  _ 

ttENEBAL  ASSEMBLY,  1894. 

All  papers  connected  with  the  business  of  tbe  General 
Assembly  should  be  sent,  in  accordance  with  tbe  Rule, 
to  tbe  Stated  Clerk. 

Full  particulars  of  tbe  railroad  arrangement*  for  the 
meeting  of  tbe  General  Assembly  at  Saratoga,  New  York. 
May  17th.  1894,  can  he  obtained  from  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Roberts,  D.I)..  IS^  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelpijia,  Pa. 

Full  particulars  as  to  entertainment  for  Commissioners 
can  be  obtained  by  aodi  easing  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Crocker, 
D.D..  138  Circular  Street.  Saratoga,  New  York. 


Presbytery  of  Dayton  meets  in  an  ailjourned  session 
Park  Church,  Dayton,  May  14.  1894,  at  2  P.  M. 

J.  K.  Gibson.  S.  C. 

Second  Annnal  Mlsslftnary  Congress  of  tbe  Synod  of 
New  York  will  he  held  in  the  Brick  Cbuicb.  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  June  4  5  and  6,  commencing  Monday,  June 
4th  at  7:30.  All  Presbyteries  of  tbe  State  will 
please  elect  delegates  and  alternates  the  same  .ss  to 
Synod  and  report  names  of  delegates  to  Rev.  G.  B.  F. 
Hallock,  Chairman  Rochester  Local  Committee  10  Living¬ 
ston  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  will  also  furnish  any 
desired  information.  Every  pastor  is  also  asked  to  see 
that  each  chuich  sends  one  or  more  delegates  and  each 
Ladies  Presbyterial  Society  likewise.  Delevates  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  pay  their  own  expenses,  but  reduced  railroad 
and  hotel  rates  are  offered.  The  success  attending  tbe 
first  Congress  at  Saratoga  last  June  will  be  repeated  at 
Rochester  we  believe.  Noted  speakers  and  a  strong  pro¬ 
gramme  will  be  offered.  Fullerinformation  will  be  given 
later.  Edward  Hunttimo  Rudd,  Chairman  Executive 
Committee  of  Synod. 


A  MEMBER  of  tbe  Junior  Class  in  Princeton  College, 
compelled  to  suspend  his  regular  studies  for  awhile 
on  account  of  the  death  of  bis  father,  would  like  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  position  of  tutor  in  a  private  family.  Best  of 
references  given.  Apply  to  .Mr.  Horace  D.  Notes, 
Kingston.  N.  Y. 


A  PRINCE’S  ROBE  OF  LEOPARDS’  SKINS. 

A  Home  Missionary  who  is  embarrassed  in  meeting 
current  expenses,  owing  to  tbe  failure  of  the  Board  to 
send  the  usual  remittances,  will  sell  a  very  unique  and 
valuable  robe,  made  bv  the  natives  of  the  Zambesi  Val¬ 
ley  and  given  to  the  owner  by  an  African  Prince.  Par¬ 
ticulars  can  be  bad  by  addressing 

The  Evangelist, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York. 


Training  School  for  Nurses.— .North  Adams  Train¬ 
ing  School  for  Nurses.  An  opportunity  for  excellent 
training  is  offered  by  tbe  North  Adams  Hospital  to  young 
women  desiiiug  to  follow  tbe  profession  of  nursing. 
Apply  to  Mrs.  A.  W.  Hunter.  North  Adams,  Mass. 


THE  VALE  OF  MINNEKAHTA 
Is  the  title  of  a  beautifully  illustrated  booklet  recently 
issued,  descriptive  of  the  Hot  Sprints,  South  Dakota, 
and  the  efficacy  of  their  waters  for  the  cure  of  rheu¬ 
matism.  neural^a  and  kindred  diseases.  Copy  of  this 
I*amphlet  will  be  mailed  free  by  W.  A.  Thrall,  General 
Passenger  Agent  Chicago  &  North-Western  Railway, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  upon  receipt  of  request,  enclosing  two- 
cent  stamp. 


Hfinatijcial. 


Investments. 

To' investors  wno  look  to  the  Safety  of  tbe  Investment  rath* 
than’ to  high  rates  of  Interest  we  offer  6  per  cent,  guarantee! 
farm  and  city  mortgages  m  sde  in  Montana  and  Waeblngtoi 
Interest  semi-annual.  Principal  and  interest  payable  in  goU 
Six  per  cent,  debentures  secured  by  same  class  of  mortgage' 
Interest  semi-aanoal.  Principal  and  interest  iiayable  at  the 

ATLANTIC  TRUST  COMPANY, 

New  York  City,  Trustee  for  tbe  debentures. 

The  Bunnell  &  Eno 

Investment  Co 

CAPITAL,  $500,000. 

President:— WILLIAM  B.  END,  President  of  the  Sti 
sing  National  Bank  of  Pine  Plains.  N.  Y. 

Vice-Presidents:  — SIDNEY  E.  MORSE.  Morse  Built 
Ing,  New  York  City ;  Hon,  MATT.  H.  ELLIS,  Youken 
N  I 

Secretery:— LIVINGSTON  B.  MORSE.  Morse  Build 
ing.  New  Tf  ork  City- 

Treasurer  and  'Western  Manager:  —  L.  B.  BUNNKLI 
Helena,  Montana. 

Counsel:— Hon.  TBOS.  M.  WALLER,  Ex-Govemor  o 
Connecticut.  _ 

New  York  Office :  Morse  Building,  140  Nassau  Street,  Na* 
York  City, 

Prealdent’e  Office :  Pine  Plains.  Dutchess  Oo  N  T. 

Send  foi  our  new  book,  giving  full  information  testimonials 
reports  of  examining  committees,  etc. 


Financial. 


Money  Will 

Double  Itself 


in  less  than  lo  years  at 
7%.  At  4%  it  will  take 
1 8.  Can  you  afford  to 
lose  8  years  ? 

Our  pamphlet  is  free. 

The  Provident 

s  I «  J  45  Milk  St., 

1  rust  OO.  Boston,  Mass. 
Please  mention  The  Evangelist, 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH. 

Care  of  Estates  and  Properties, 
Collection  of  Rents, 

Real  Estate  Mortffaffe  Loans,  Insurance. 

Special  attention  given  to  the  care  of  Prop¬ 
erty  and  Collection  of  Rente. 

No  19  East  16th  Street  •  New  York. 

2d  door  west  from  Union  Square. 


United  States  Trust  Company 

OP  NEW  YORK. 

49  A  47  WALL  STREET. 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

TEN  MILLION  DOLLARS 


This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
Into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  trustee 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  tb. 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates. 
Religious  and  Benevolent  Institutious,  and  individual, 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for 
money. 

John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  Bliss,  Tlce-Pre, 
James  8.  Clark,  Second  Vlce-Pres. 

Henry  L.  Thomell,  Secretary. 

Louis  G.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary. 

TRUSTEES: 


Daniel  D.  Lord, 
Samuel  Sloan, 

J  AMES  Low. 

Wm.  Walter  Phelps, 
D.  Willis  James, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Harsbn  Rhoades, 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 
George  Bliss, 

WiTOiiAM  Libbby, 

John  Crosby  Brown. 
Edward  Cooper. 


W.  Bayard  Cuttinq. 
Charles  S.  Smith. 

Wm.  Rockepbllbr, 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 

Brooklyn. 

William  H.  Macy.  Jr., 
Wm.  D.  Sloane. 

Gustav  H.  Schwab. 
Frank  Lyman,  Brooklyn, 
Geokob  F.  Vietor, 

Wm.  Waldorv  Astor. 
Jambs  Stillman. 


J^iuancial. 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PHILA.,  new  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONNECTED  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y  ,  Phila.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Ezch's. 

IVe  buy  and  sell  aU  first-class  Invest-  Y  nYraal'm  ahI- 
ment  Securities  for  customers.  We  re-  Xll  Y  vS  IjIIIcII  1/ 
ceive  accouuts  of  Banks,  Bankers’  Cor¬ 
porations,  Firms  and  Individuals  on  fa-  CUw>ii,.{HAa 
vorable  terms,  and  make  collection  of  OCVttl  I  LIUS, 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  aU  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  in  tbe  United  Sta’es  on  foreign 
coantrtes. 

liCttCl  S  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  points ;  also  make 
collections  and  issue  Commercial  and  Travellers' 
Credit  *''^**^*^’  *''*****’’®  parts  of  the  world. 


BROWN.  SHIPLEY  &  CO..  LONDON. 


DULUTH  INVESTMENTS. 

REAL  ESTATE  AND  LOANS. 

We  are  large  dealers  in  Business,  Residence,  Dock  and 
.4.cre  Properties,  both  in  Dnlu'h  and  on  tbe  south  side  of 
the  harbor,  in  Superior  and  West  Superior.  We  send 
list  of  bargains,  and  maps  to  locatetbem,  when  requested, 
and  have  invested  many  tb( usauds  of  dollais  foi  these 
who  never  saw  the  city,  alwavs  with  sattsfacticn,  and  in 
almost  every  case  with  VERY  LARGE  profits. 


LOANS. 


IOWA  FARM 

AdCO  FL*!?  CSrA.  C3-E3S. 

Are  safe  and  do  not  default.  Interest  and  principal  net  to 
lender.  We  have  loaned  millions  In  22  yeai-s'  consecutive  bust 
ness  without  a  dollar  lost,  or  farm  taken  by  any  investor.  The 
highest  references,  f^end  for  descriptive  pamphlet. 

ELLSWORTH  A  JONES, 

521  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Iowa  Falls,  la. 

A  LITTLE  HOME  MISSIONARY  WORK  \ 

anvmu  uourfriendnandnelghhorn  would  he  totett  them  of 
our  offer  of  The  Evangeligt  for  three  months  to  new  mih~ 
serihers  for  twentg-flve  cents.  If  gou  believe  in  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  and  wish  to  see  its  influence  extended,  this  is  an  easy 
“uord  in  season”  to  say.  May  we  not  ask  your  help  so  far 


We  can  loan  money  for  those  not  wishing  to  purchase  a 

7  AXI)  H  PER  CENT.  NET, 

interest  payable  semi.annually.  Gilt-edged  security 
Refer  to  First  National  Bank.  Duluth,  and  to  hundred 
who  have  dealt  with  us  in  other  States.  We  solicit  cor 
respondence.  Write 

WM.  C.  SHERWOOD  &  CO.,  Diilnth,  Minn. 


Care*  Of  Western  Mortgages. 

If  you  hold  mortgages  purchased  from  any 
of  the  Mortgage  Companies  which  have  gone 
into  liquidation  on  property  in  TACOMA, 
SEATTLE,  or  anywhere  in  Western  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  contemplate  transferring  the  care  of 
the  same  to  other  hands,  I  invite  your  corre¬ 
spondence.  Highest  references  East  and  West. 

WILLIAM  E.  SMITH,  Financial  .Agent, 
Tacoma.  Wash. 


j$»cTtools  and  CoUegjes. 


SCHEKMERHORN’8  TEACHERS’  AGENCY. 
Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  8. 
Established  1865. 

3  East  14th  Street,  New  York. 


WILSON  COLLEGE 


Classical,  Scientific  and  Special  Courses.  Music  and 
Art.  Ptiuted  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  for 
entrance  by  certificate.  Address,  Chambersbnrg,  Pa. 


The  Misses  Ely’s  School  for  Qirls. 

RIYEBSIDE  DBIVE, 

t5th  and  86th  Streets.  New  York. 

UE80X  SEMINARY, 

NEW  PRESTON,  LITCHFIELD  CO.,  CONN. 

For  Boysand  Young  Men.  References:  President  Dwight, 
Vale  Unlveisity;  Rev.  T.  L.  Cnyler,  D.D..  of  Brooklyn. 
For  other  references  or  information.  Inquire  of 

Rev.  HENRY  UPSON,  Principal. 


West  Jersey  Academy. 


BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

A  School  for  Boys.  Prepares  for  College  o.'  Business.  A 
Christian  Home  and  School.  Refers  to  Rev.  Henry  M. 
Field.  D.O..  of  The  EvANOBLiaT,  tbe  Faculty  of  Prince¬ 
ton  College,  etc.  For  terms  and  Information  address 
PHOEBUS  W.  LYON,  A.M.,  Principal. 


New  Jersey  Lawrenceville 
LAWREN'CEYILLE  SCHOOL 

JOHN  C.  GREEN  Foundation 
Capacity  of  School  300. 

Earl)  application  for  admission  is  advisable. 
For  catalogue  and  infoimation,  address 
Rev.  James  C.  Mackenzie,  Pb.D. 


Desks 


of  all  descriptions  manufactured 
and  for  sale  by 

T.  G.  SELLEW, 

111  Fulton  St.  Mew  York. 


WARRANTS 


YIELD  EIGHT  PER  CENT.'  PHILAP A, PA. 


STATE,  COUNTY,  SCHOOLwmCITY 

FaveiUe  iBvmtmnt  with  Biwkw  Trmt  Om»Mlcs  and  ladl- 
^ vldaals.  Bas4 lir lAA  ^  —  aiWtafUAI  I  Maiugar But. OIBm 

T-UdDmel BalM’g,  HEWMAfct,  h«u 

II—  tuiitliltira  P.*--  ■- 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


EN  ROUTE  TO  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 


EN  ROUTE  TO  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 


Buy  Your  Tickets 


The  Michigan  Central 


and  stop  over  at 


Muunr  Iii'lex. 


Lake  MacDonalik 


GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY 

ANEW 


The  Michij^an  Central  has  deservedly  won  its  title  of 
“The  Niagara  Falls  Route,”  because  it  is  the  only  railroad 
running  directly  by  and  in  full  view  of  the  great  cataract,  stop¬ 
ping  its  day  trains  for  fiv^e  minutes  at  Falls  View,  on  the  Can¬ 
ada  side,  directly  above  the  Horseshoe  Fall. 

The  traveler,  however,  should  stop  over  at  Niagara  Falls 
as  long  as  his  time  permits;  and  as  he  sees  it  from  the  differ¬ 
ent  points  of  view,  and  under  the  varying  aspects  of  cloud  and 
sunshine,  with  everv’  succeeding  impression  he  will  find  an  in¬ 
creased  sense  of  the  magnitude  and  the  magnificence  of  this 
greatest  natural  wonder  of  the  world. 

Special  rates  and  information  for  Commissioners  on  appUca- 
tion  to 

0.  W.  RUGGLES,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agt., 

Chicago,  Ill. 


ROUTE  'T'lJC'  TOURIST 

S'o%^ .  FOR  THL 

A  Trip  across  the  continent  without  having  seen  the  unrivaled 
attractions  of  this  grandly  scenic  line  would  be  incomplete.  Pacific 
Coast  tourists  should  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  excursion  rates,  in 
effect  from  all  Eastern  points,  which  permit  going  and  returning  by 
different  routes,  being  sure  their  tickets  read  in  one  or  both  directions 
over  the  Great  Northern  Railway. 

W.  W.  FINLEY 
Genl.  Tran 


F.  I.  WHITNE 


Snoqualmie  Falls,  :263  feet  blab. 


Looking  from  Rock  Island  Tunnel. 


EN  ROUTE  TO  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 


EN  ROUTE  TO  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 


If  Your  Journey  Takes  You  Either 
Up  or  Down 

THE  HISTORIC  HUDSON 

Try  the  Trip  by 

The  WEST  SHORE. 


Go  Through 


WONDERLAND, 


via  The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad, 

and  learn  to  appreciate  the  noble  scenery  of 
your  own  country : 

For  varied,  grand,  and  peculiar  scenery  no  journey  of  equal  length 
compares  with  that  over  the  Northern  Pacific.  At  the  eastern  end  of 
this  transcontinental  highway  is  Lake  Superior,  the  greatest  lake  in  the 
world  ;  at  its  western  end  is  the  Pacific,  the  greatest  ocean  in  the 
world  ;  Puget  Sound,  the  most  picturesque- inland  sea  in  the  world  ;  and 
the  Columbia  River,  the  finest  scenic  river  in  the  world.  No  mountains 
in  the  Alps  surpass  in  grandeur  the  gigantic,  solitary  snow  peaks  of  the 
Cascade  Range.  In  Northern  Minnesota  are  hundreds  of  small  lakes  as 
lovely  as  those  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  In  the  Bad  Lands  of  Dakota 
is  a  singular  region,  where  subterranean  fires  are  still  burning,  and 
where  forests  have  been  petrified  and  strata  of  blue  clay  converted  into 
red  scuriae.  The  Yellowstone  National  Park,  reached  by  rail  only  by 
way  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  is  the  world’s  wonderland,  attracting  tour¬ 
ists  from  every  part  of  the  civilized  globe  to  gaze  upon  its  surprising 
geysers,  its  boiling  mud  pools,  its  cliffs  of  shining  black  obsidian,  its 
profound  canon,  where  the  rocks  have  been  painted  by  nature  with  rain¬ 
bow  colors,  and  its  inspiring  Rocky  Mountain  scenery. 

CH.\S.  S.  FEE,  Geii’l  Pass.  Agt.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


To  Saratoga 
Without  Change 

Commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly,  and 
visitors  of  both  sexes,  should  remember  that  the 
West  Shore  Railroad  is  the  only  line  which 
makes  direct  and  convenient  connection  at  New 
York  with  the  roads  from  the  West  and  South. 
Travellers  by  the  West  Shore  have  th#  option  of 
breaking  the  journey  at  New  York  City,  or  of 
avoiding  delay,  confusion  and  expense  and  proceed¬ 
ing  directly  on  their  way.  This  consideration  has 
made  this  route  a  favorite  one  among  experienced 
travellers. 

For  comfort,  safety  and  beauty  of  prospect  the 
West  Shore  is  unsurpassed.  Winding  along  the 
bank  of  the  incomparable  Hudson  river,  and  pa.ss- 
ing  through  the  heart  of  the  Highlands,  amid 
points  of  historic  note,  it  affords  a  succession  of 
views  of  the  greatest  beauty  and  interest.  This, 
with  the  train  service  perfect  in  every  detail  neces¬ 
sary  for  comfort  and  safety,  renders  the  travel 
over  the  West  Shore  really  a  luxury. 


Charles  E.  Laml)ert,  Geii.  Pass.  .Vgt.,  New  York  City 
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